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1 AM inclined to think, that both the writers of books 

and the readers of them are generally not a little un- 
reaſonable in their expectations. The firſt ſeem to fancy 
that the world muſt approve whatever they produce, and 
the latter to imagine that authors are obliged to pleaſe 
them at any rate. Methinks, as on the one hand, no 
fingle man is born with a right of controuling the opi- 
nions of all the reſt; ſo on the other, the world has no 
title to demand, that the whole care and time of any par- 
ticular perſon ſhould be ſacrificed to its entertainment. 
Therefore I cannot but believe that writers and readers 
are under equal obligations, for as much fame, or plea- 
fare, as each affords the other. 

Every one acknowledges, it would be a wild notion 
to expect perfection in any work of man: and yet one 

would think the contrary was taken for granted, by che 
judgment commonly paſſed upon poems. A critic ſup- 
poſes he has done his part, if he proves a writer to have 
failed in an expreſſion, or erred in any particular point: 
and can it then be wondered at, if the poets in general 
ſeem reſolved not to own themſelves in any error? For 
as long as one ſide will make no allowances, the other 

will be brought to no acknowledgments. 

I am afraid this extreme zeal on both ſides is ill-placed; 
Poetry and Criticiſm being by no means the univerſal 
concern of the world, but only the affair of idle men 
Who write in their cloſets, and of idle men who read 
there, | 

Yet ſure upon the whole, a bad author W bet- 


ter uſage than a bad critic: for a writer's endeavour, 
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for the moſt part, is to pleaſe his readers, and he fails 


merely through the misfortune of an ill judgment; but 


ſuch a critic's is to put them out of humour; a deſign 
he could never go upon without both that and an ill 
temper. 

I think a good deal may be ſaid to extenuate the fault 
of bad poets. What we call a Genius, is hard to be 
diſtinguiſhed by a man himſelf, from a ftrong inclina- 
tion: and if his genius be ever ſo great, he cannot at 
firſt diſcover it any other way, than by giving way to 
that prevalent propenſity which renders him the more 
liable to be miſtaken. The only method he has, is to 
make the experiment by writing, and appealing to the 
judgment of others: now if he happens to write ill 
(which 15 certainly no fin in itſelf) he is immediately 
made an objet̃t of ridicule. I wiſh we had the humanity 
to reflect, that even the worſt authors might, in their 
endeavour to pleaſe us, deſerve ſomething at our hands, 
We have no cauſe to quarrel with them but for their 
obſtinacy in perſiſting to write; and this too may admit 


of alleviating circumſtances. Ther particular friends 


may be either ignorant, or inſincere; and the reſt of the 
world in general is too well-bred to ſhock them with a 
truth, which generally their bookſellers are the firſt that 
inform them of. This happens not *till they have ſpent 
too much of their time, to apply to any profeſſion which 
might better fit their talents ; and *till ſuch talents as 
they have are fo far ai tec as to be but of ſmall ſer- 
vice to them. For (what is the hardeſt caſe imaginable) 
#he reputation of a man generally depends upon the firſt 
ſteps he makes in the world ; and people will eſtabliſh 
their opinion of us, from what we do at that ſeaſon, 
when we have leaſt judgment to direct us. 

On the other hand, a good poet no ſooner communi- 


* cates his works with the ſame deſire of information, bug 
it is imagined he is a vain young creature given up to 


the ambition of fame; when perhaps the poor man is all 
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If he is made to hope he may pleaſe the world, he falls 
under very unlucky circumſtances : for, from the mo- 
ment he prints, he muſt expe& to hear no more truth, 


than if he were a prince, or a beauty. If he has not 


very good ſenſe (and indeed there are twenty men of wit 
for one man of ſenſe) his living thus in a courſe of flattery 
may put him in no ſmall danger of becoming a coxcomb ; 
if he has, he will conſequently have ſo much diffidence 
as not to reap any great ſatisfaction from his praile 3 
fince, if it be given 10 his face, it can ſcarce be diſtin- 
guiſhed from flattery, and if in his abſchce, it is hard 
to be certain of it, Were he ſure to be commended by 
the beſt and moſt knowing, he is as ſure of being envied 
by the worſt and moſt 1gnorant, which are the majority; 


For it is with a fine genius, as with a fine faſhion, all 
thoſe are difpleaſed at it who are not able to follow it: 


and it is to be feared that efteem will ſeldom do any man 
fo much good, as ill-will does him harm. Then there 
is a third claſs of people who make the largeſt part of 


mankind, thoſe of ordinary or indifferent capacities; and 


theſe (to a man) will hate, or ſuſpect him: a hundred 
honeſt gentlemen will dread him as a wit, and a hundred 
innocent women as a ſatiriſt. In a 1 1 whatever be 
his fate in poetry, it is ten to one but he muſt give up 
all the reaſonable aims of life for it. There are indeed 
ſome advantages accruing from a genius to poetry, and 
they are all I can think of: the agreeable power of ſelf- 
amuſement when a man is idle or alone; the privilege of 
being admitted into the beſt company ; 7 the freedom 
of ſaying as many careleſs things as other people, with- 
out being ſo ſeverely remarked upon. 

believe, if any one, early in his life, ſhould contem- 
plate the dangerous fate of authors, he would ſcarce be 
of their number on any conſideration. The life of a wit 
is a warfare upon carth ; and the preſent ſpirit of the 
learned world is ſuch, that to attempt to ſerve it (any 
way) one muſt have the conſtancy of a martyr, and a 
reſolution to ſuffer for its ſake, I could wiſh people 


a 2 would 


> 
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would believe, what I am pretty certain they will not, 
that I have been much leſs concerned about fame than 1 
durſt declare *till this occaſion, when methinks I ſhould. 
find more credit than I could heretofore, ſince my writ- 
ings have had their fate already, and it is too late to think 
of prepoſſeſſing the reader in their favour. I would 
plead it as ſome merit in me, that the world has never 
been prepared for theſe trifles by prefaces, biaſſed by re- 
commendations, dazzled with the names of great patrons, 
wheedled with fine reaſons and pretences, or troubled with 
excuſes. I confeſs it was want of confideration that 
made me an author; I writ becauſe it amuſed me; I 
corrected becauſe it was as pleaſant to me to correct as 
to write; and I publiſhed becauſe I was told I might 
pleaſe ſuch as it was a credit to pleaſe. To what degree 
T have done this I am really. ignorant; I had too much 
fondneſs for my productions to judge of them at firſt, and 
too much judgment to be pleaſed with them at laſt, But 
1 have reaſon to think they can have no reputation which 
will continue long, or which deſerves to do fo: for they 
have always fallen ſhort not only of what J read of others, 
but even of my own ideas of poetry. 

If any one ſhould imagine I am not in carneſt, 1 4 
fire him to reflect, that the antients (to ſay the leaſt of 


them) had as much genius as we: and that to take more 


pains, and employ more time, cannot fail to produce 
more complete pieces. They conſtantly applied them- 
{elves not only to that art, but to that ſingle branch of 
an art, to which their talent was moſt powerfully bent; 
and it was the buſineſs of their lives to correct and finith 
their works for poſterity, If we can pretend to have 
uſed the ſame induſtry, let us expect the ſame immorta- 
lity: though if we took the ſame care, we ſhould ſtill lie 
under a further mis fortune: they writ in languages that 
became univerſal and everlaſting, while ours are ex- 
tremely limited both 1n extent and in duration. A 
mighty foundation for. our pride! When the utmoſt we 
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can hope, is but to PE read in one ifland, and to be 
thrown aſide at the end of one age. A 


All that is left us is to recommend our productions by 
the imitation of the antients: and it will be found true, 
that, in every age, the higheſt character for ſenſe and 
learning has been obtained by thoſe who have been moſt 
indebted to them, For, to ſay truth, whatever is very 
good ſenſe, muſt have been common ſenſe in all times; 
and what. we call learning, 1s but the knowledge of the 
ſenſe of our predeceſſors. Therefore they who ſay our 
thoughts are not our own, becauſe they reſemble the 
antients, may as well ſay our faces are not our own, be- 
cauſe they are like our fathers : and indeed it is very un- 
reaſonable, that people ſhould expect us to be ſcholars, 
and yet be angry to find us ſo. 

I fairly confeſs that I have ſerved myſelf all I could by 
reading; that I made uſe of the judgment of authors 
dead and living; that I omitted no means in my power 
to be informed of my errors, both by my friends and ene- 
mies: but the true reaſon theſe pieces are not more cor- 
re&, is owing to the conſideration howſhort a time they 
and I have to live: one may be aſhamed to conſume half 
one's days in bringing ſenſe and rhyme together; and 
what critic can be ſo unreaſonable, as not to leave a man 
time enough for any more ſerious r or more 
agreeable amuſement ? 

The only plea I ſhall uſe for the favour of the public, 
is, that I have as great a reſpect for it, as moſt authors 
have for themſelves; and that I have ſacrificed much of 


my own fſelf-love for its ſake, in preventing not only 


many mean things from ſeeing the light, but many 
which I thought tolerable. I would not be like thoſe 
authors, who forgive themſelves ſome particular lines 
for the ſake of a whole poem, and, vice verſa, a whole 
poem for the ſake of ſome odtticaliar lines. I believe, no 
one qualification is fo likely to make a good writer, as 
the power of rejecting his own thoughts; and it muſt be 
this OY any thing) that can give me a chance to be one. 


For 


vi Ae. 


For what I have publiſhed, I can only hope to be par- 
doned ; but for what I have burned, I deſerve to be 
praiſed.” On this account the world is under ſome obli- 
gation to me, and owes me the juſtice in return, to look 
upon no verſes as mine that are not inſerted in this col- 
lection. And perhaps nothing could make it worth my 
while to-own- what are really ſo, but to avoid the impu- 
tation of ſo many dull and 1mmoral things, as partly by 
m—_ and partly by ignorance, have been aſcribed to 
I muſt further acquit myſelf of the preſumption of 
Avid lent my name to recommend any miſcellanies, or 
works of other men; a thing I never thought becoming 
2 perſon who has bardly credit enough to'anſwer for nd 
own. 
In this office of lie my pieces, I am eee 
uncertain, whether to look upon myſelf as a man v build- 
ing a monument, or burying the dead. 
If time ſhall make it the former, may theſe poems (in 
Jong as they laſt) remain as a teſtimony that their author 
never made his talents ſubſervient to the mean and un- 
worthy ends of party or ſelf-intereſt ; the gratification of 
public prejudices or private paſſions; the flattery of the 
undeſerving, or the inſult of the unfortunate. If I have 
ritten well, let it be conſidered that it is what no man 
can do without good ſenſe, a quality that not only ren- 
ders one capable of being a good writer, but a good man. 
And if I have made any acquiſition in the opinion of any 
one under the notion of the former, let it be continued 
to me under no other title than that of the latter. 

But if chis publication be only a more ſolemn funeral 
of wy remains, I defire it may be known that I die in 
charity, and in my ſenſes; without any murmurs againft 
the juſtice of this age, or any mad appeals to poſterity, 
1 declare I ſhall think the world in the right, and quietly 
ſubmit to every truth which time ſhall diſcover to the 
prejudice of theſe writings ; not ſo much as wiſhing fo 
irrational a thing, as that every body ſhould be deceived 
merely for my credit. However, I deſire it may then 
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be conſidered, That there are very few things in this col4 
| letion which were not written under the age of five and 
twenty: ſo that my youth may be made (as it never fails 
to be in executions) a caſe of compaſſion. That I was 

never ſo concerned about my works as to vindicate them 
in print, believing, if any thing was good, it would de- 
fend itſelf, and what was bad could never be defended. 
That I uſed no artifice to raiſe or continue a reputa- 
tion, depreciated no dead author I was obliged to, bribed 
no living one with unjuſt praiſe, inſulted no adverſary 
with ill language; or when I could not attack a rival's 
works, encouraged reports againſt his morals. Ta con- 
clude, if this volume periſh, let it ſerve as a warning to 
the critics, not to take too much pains for the future to 
deſtroy ſuch things as will die of themſelves; and a me- 
mento mori to ſome of my vain cotemporaries the poets, to 
teach them that, when real merit is wanting, it avails 
nothing to have been encouraged by the great, com- 


mended by the eminent, and favoured by the public in 
general. 1 | 


Nov. 10, 1716. 


On 


'On Mr. POPE and his 261 M9. 
BY HIS GRACE 


7 x SHEFFIELD, 
DukE oF. BUCKING HAM. 


WIr age teeay'd; with courts * bus neſs tir'd, 
Caring for nothing but what eaſe W ; 3 
oo dully ſerious for the muſe's ſport, 
And from the critics ſafe arriv'd in port; | 
I little thought of launching forth agen, | 8 
Amidſt advent'rous rovers of the pen; 
And after ſo much undeſerv'd ſucceſs, 
Thus hazarding at laſt to make it leſs. 
Encomiums ſuit not this cenſorious time, 
Itſelf a ſubject for ſatiric rhyme; 10 
Ignorance honour'd, wit and worth defam'd, 
Folly triumphant, and ev'n Homer blam'd! 
But to this Genius, join'd with ſo much art, 
Such various learning mix'd in ev'ry part, 
Poets are bound a loud applauſe to pay; 135 
Apollo bids it, and they muſt obey. | | 
And yet ſo wonderful, ſublime a thing, 
As the great IL IAD, ſcarce could make me fing; 
Except I juſtly could at once commend 
A good companion, and as firm a friend. - = 
One moral, or a mere well-natur'd deed | 
Can all deſder 4 in ſciences exceed. 
Tis great delight to laugh at ſome men's ways, 
But a much greater to give merit praiſe. 


8 I. | b To 


* 
To Mr. POPE on his PasTorats. 


IN thoſe more dull, as more cenſorious days, 
Where few dare give, and fewer merit praiſe, 

A muſe fincere, that never flatt'ry knew, 

Pays what to friendſhip and deſert is due. - 

Young, yet judicious ; in your verſe are found 

Art ſtrength'ning nature, ſenſe improv'd by ſound. 

Unlike thoſe wits, whoſe numbers glide along 

So ſmooth, no thought eber interrupts the fong : 

Laboriouſiy enervate they appear, 


And write not to the head, but to the ear: 10 


Our minds unmov'd and unconcern'd they lull, 
And are'at beſt moſt muſically dull : 
So purling ſtreams with even murmurs creep, 
And huſh the heavy hearers into ſlecp. ; 
As ſmootheſt ſpeech is moſt deceitful found, IS 
The ſmootheſt numbers oft? are empty ſound. | 
But wit and judgment join at once in you, 
Sprightly as youth, as age conſummate too: 
Your ſtrains are regularly bold, and pleaſe ä 
With unforc'd care, and unaffected caſe, 2oþ 
With proper thoughts, and lively i images: 
Such as by nature to the ancients ſhewn, 
Fancy improves, and judgment makes your own : 
For great men's faſhions to be follow'd are, 
Altho' diſgraceful *tis their cloaths to wear. 25 
Some in a poliſh'd ſtyle write Paſtoral, 
Arcadia ſpeaks the language of the Mall. 
Like ſome fair ſhepherdeſs, the Sylvan, Muſe 


Should wear thoſe flow'rs her native fields produce; - 


And the true meaſure of the ſhepherd's wit 30 
Should, like his garb, be for the country fit: 

Vet muſt his pure and unaffected thonght _ N 
More nicely than the common ſwain's be n 
So, with becoming art, the players dreſs 

In ſilks the ſhepherd, and the ſhepherdeſt; 35 
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Vet ſtill unchang'd the form and mode remain, 
Shap'd like the homely ruſſet of the ſwain. : 

Your rural Muſe appears to juſtify | 

The long-loſt graces of ſimplicity : 


So rural *beanties captivate our ſenſe 40 


With virgin charms, ang! native excellence. 


Yet long her modeſty thoſe charms conceal'd, 


*Till by men's envy to the world reveal'd; 
For wits induſtrions to their trouble ſeem, = 
And needs will envy what they muſt eſteem. 45 
Live and enjoy their ſpite ! nor mourn that fate, 
Which would, if Virgil liv'd, on Virgil wait; 
Whoſe muſe did once, like thine, in plains delight, 
Thine ſhall, like his, ſoon take a higher flight; 
So larks, which firſt from lowly fields ariſe, © 50 
Mount by degrees, and reach at laſt the ſkies, | 


W. WYCHERLEY. 


* 


* 


© IM To Mr. POPE, on his WinpsoR-ForEsT. | 


H AIL! ſacred bard 1 a muſe unknown before 
Salutes thee from the bleak Atlantic ſhore. _. 

To our dark world thy ſhining page is ſhown, _ 

And Windſor's gay retreat becomes our own. | 

The eaſtern pomp had juſt beſpoke our care, ” 

And India pour'd her gawdy treaſures here : 

A various ſpoil adorn'd our naked land, 


The pride of Perſia glitter'd on our rand: | c 
And China's earth was caſt on common ſand : : 
Toſs'd up and down the gloſſy fragments lay, o 


And dreis'd the rocky ſhelves, and pav'd the painted bay. 
Thy treaſures next arriv'd; and now we boaſt 
A nobler cargo on our deen coaſt : 
From thy luxuriant Foreſt we receive 5 
More laſting glories than the Eaſt can give. 15 
bz MWMberc'er 


[it 1 
Where'er we dip in thy delightful page, 

What pompous ſcenes our buſy thoughts engage! 

The pompous ſcenes in all their pride appear, 

Freſh in the page, as in the grove they were. 

Nor half fo true the fair Lodona ſhows | 29 

The ſylvan ftate that on her border grows, | 1 

While ſhe the wond'ring ſhepherd entertains 

With a new Windfor in her wat'ry plains ; . 

Thy juſter lays the lucid wave ſurpaſs, 

The living ſcene is in the Muſe's glaſs. 1» 

Nor ſweeter notes the echoing foreſts chear, Ad 

When Philometa fits and wathles te, 

Than when you fing the greens and op” ning glades, 

And give us harmony as well as ſhades : 

A Titian's hand might draw the grove, but you 30 

Can paint the grove, and add the muſic too. | 
With vaſt variety thy pages ſhine ; 

A new creation ſtarts in ev'ry line, 

How ſudden trees riſe to the reader's fight, 

And make a doubtful ſcene of ſhade and light, 3 J 

And give at once the day, at once the night! . 

And here again what ſweet confuſion reigns, 

In dreary deſerts mix'd with painted plains ! 

And ſee ! the deſerts caſt a pleaſing gloom, 

And ſhrubby heaths rejoice in purple bloon: : 40 

Whilſt fruitful crops riſe by their barren fide, i I 

And bearded groves diſplay their annual pride, | 
Happy the man who ftrings his tune ful yrs 

Where woods, and brooks, and breathing fields inſpire ! 


Thrice happy vou! ! and worthy beſt to dwell ach 45 
Amidſt the rural | Joys, you ſing ſo well. | W Je 
I in a cold, and in a barren clime, 

Cold as my thought, and barren as my rhyme, | 


Here on the weſtern beach attempt to chime, 
O joyleſs flood! O rough tempeſtuous main! 50 
Border'd with weeds, and ſolitudes obſcene ! 1 
Bnatch me, ye gods! from theſe Atlantic ſhores, 
And ſhelter me in Windſor's fragrant bow'rs; 
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Or to my much-loy'd Ifis? walk convey, 


And on her flow'ry banks for ever lay. | 55 
Thence let me view the venerable fcene, i 


The awful dome, the groves eternal green; 


Where facred Hough, "Jong found his fam'd retreat, 
And brought the Muſes to the ſylvan ſeat, 
Refornꝰd the wits, unlock'd the claſhe ſtore, 60 
And made that muſic which was noiſe before. I 
There with illuſtrious bards I ſpent my days, 
Not free from cenſure, nor unknown to praiſe, 
Enjoy'd the bleſſings that his reign beftow'd, | 
Nor envy*d Windſor in the ſoft abode. | 65 
The golden minutes ſmoothly danc'd away, 
And tune ful bards beguil'd the tedious day: 
They ſung, nor ſung in vain, with numbers fir'd 


That Maro taught, or Addiſon infpir'd, 


Ev*n I effay*d to touch the trembling ftring : 70 
Who could hear them, and not attempt to fing ? 
Rouz'd from theſe dreams by thy commanding ſtrain, 


J riſe and wander thro” the field or plain; . 


Led by thy Muſe, from ſport to ſport I run, 
Mark the ſtretch'd line, or hear the thundring gun. 75 


Ah! how I melt with pity, when I ſpy 


On the cold earth the fluttring pheaſant lie 

His gaudy robes in dazzling lines appear, 

And ev'ry feather ſhines and varies there. x 

Nor can I paſs the gen'rous courſer by, 8, 

But while the prancing ſteed allures my eye, | 1 | 

He ſtarts, he's gone! and now | ſee him fly 

O'er hills and dales, and now I loſe the courſe, 

Nor can the rapid fight purſue the flying horſe. 

Oh could thy Virgil from his orb look down, 85 

He'd view a courſer that might match his own ! | 

Fir'd with the ſport, and eager for the chace, 

Lodona' s murmurs ſtop me in the race. 

Who can refuſe Lodona's melting tale ? 

The loft complaint ſhall over time prevail; 90 
The 
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The tale be told, when ſhades forſake her ſhore, 

The nymph be ſung, when ſhe can flow no more. 
Nor ſhall thy ſong, old Thames ! forbear to ſhine, 

At once the ſubject and the ſong divine. 

Peace, ſung by thee, ſhall pleaſe ev'n Britons more 95 | 

Than all their ſhouts for victory before. 

Oh! could Britannia imitate thy ſtream, 

The world ſhould tremble at her awful name : 

From various ſprings divided waters glide, | 

In diffrent colours roll a diff rent tide, 100 

Murmur along their crooked banks a while, 

At once they murmur, and enrich the iſle ; 

A while diſtinct thro' many channels 8 

But meet at laſt, and ſweetly flow in one; 

There joy to loſe their long-diſtinguiſh'd names; 105 

A make one glorious and immortal Thames. 


FR. kN Ap. 


In Imitation of a Greek Epigram on Ho MER. 
WIN Phoebus, and the nine harmonious maids 
Of old aſſembled in the Theſpian ſhades; ; 

What theme, they cry'd, what high immortal air, 

\ Befit theſe harps to ſound, and thee to hear? 
Reply'd the god; Your loftieft notes employ, 5 
« To fing young Peleus, and the fall of Troy.” 

The wond'rous ſong with rapture they rehearſe : 

Then aſk who wrought that miracle of verſe ? 

He anſwer'd with a frown; I now reveal 

„A truth that Envy bids me not conceal : 0 
* Retiring frequent to this laureat vale, + 

6c 1 warbled to the Iyrc that fay'rite tale, 


& Which 


+ xv ] 


cc Which, unobſerv'd, a wan@ring Greek and blind, 

c Heard me repeat, and treaſur'd in his mind; 

« And fird with thirſt of more than mortal praiſe,” 15 

« From me, the God of Wit, uſurp'd the bayyͤs. 
c But let vain Greece indulge her growing fame, 

«© Proud with celeftial ſpoils to grace her name; 

C Yet when my arts ſhall triumph in the Weſt, 

«© And the white ifle with female pow'r is bleſt ; 20 

66 Fame, I foreſee, will make repriſals there, 

& And the tranſlator's. palm to me transfer. 

« With leſs regret my claim I now decline, 

«© The world wall think his Engliſh Iliad mine.” 


E. FENTON. 


To Mr. P O P E. 


TO praiſe, and aun with juſt reſpect to praiſe 
A bard triumphant in immortal bays, 
The learn'd to ſhow, the ſenſible commend, 

Yet ſtill preſerve the province of the friend; 
What life, what vigour, muſt the lines require? 5 
What muſic tune them, what affection fire? 1 
DO might thy genius in my boſom ſhine;  :' 

Thou ſhould'ſt not fail of numbers worthy thine 3 

The brighteſt ancients might at once agree 

To ſing within my lays, and fing of thee. 10 
Horace himſelf would own thou doſt excel 

Isa candid arts to play the critic well, 

Ovid himſelf might wiſh to ſing the dame 

Whom Windſor. Foreſt ſees a gliding ſtream: 

On ſilver feet with annual offer crown'd, 

She runs for ever thro! 1 grould.. 


IOW - How 
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How flame the glories of Belinda's hair, 
Made by the Muſe the envy of the fair ? 
Leſs ſhone the treſſes Aigypr's princes wore, 
Which ſweet Callimachus fo ſung before, 26 
| Here courtly trifles ſet the world at odds; 

Bells war with beaux, and whims Johtend for gods. 
The new machines, in names of ridicule, 
Mock the grave phrenzy of the chemic fool. 
But know, ye fair, a point conceal'd with art, 25 
The Sylphs and Gnomes are but a woman's heart. 
The graces ſtand in fight; a ſatire- train 

- Peeps o'er their head, and laughs behind the ſcene. 

In Fame's fair temple, o'er the boldeſt wits 
Inſhrin'd on high the ſacred Virgil fits ; . 30 
And fits in meaſures ſuch as Virgil's muſe 
To place thee near him might be fond to chuſe. 
How might he tune th' alternate reed with thee, 
Perhaps a Strephon thou, a Daphnis he ; 
While ſome old Damon, o'er the vulger wiſe, 35 
Thinks he deſerves, and thou deſerv'ſt the prize? 
Rapt with the thought, my fancy ſeeks the plains, 
And turns me ſhepherd while J hear the ſtrains. 
Indulgent nurſe of ev'ry tender gale, 
Parent of flow'rets, old Arcadia, hail ! 
Here in the cool my limbs at caſe I ſpread, 
Here let thy poplars whiſper o'er my head: 
Still ſlide thy waters, ſoft among the trees, 
Thy aſpins quiver in a breathing breeze! 
Smile, all ye vallies, in eteraal ſpring, 
Be huſh'd, ye winds, while Pope and Virgil ſing. 
In Engliſh lays, and all fublimely great, 

Thy Homer warms with all his ancient heat; 
He ſhines in council, thunders in the fight, | 
And flames with ev*ry ſenſe of great delight. 50 
Long has that poet reign'd, and long unknogn, 
Like monarchs ſparkling on a diſtant throne; 
| C | In 
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In all the'majefty of Greek retir'd, 
Himſelf unknown, his mighty name admir'd ; 
His language failing, wrapt him round with night; 55 
Thine, rais'd by thee, recalls the work to light. 

So wealthy mines, that ages long before 
Fed the large realms around with golden ore, 
When choak'd by ſinking banks, no more appear, 
And ſhepherds only ſay, The mines were here: 60 
Should ſome rich youth (if nature warm his heart, 
And all his projets ſtand inform'd with art) 
Here clear the caves, there ope the leading vein; | 
The mines detected flame with gold again, 4 WY 
How vaſt, how copious, are thy new defigns ! 65 

How ev'ry muſic varies in thy lines ! ＋ 
Still, as I read, I feel my boſom beat, 
And riſe in raptures by another's heat. | 
Thus in the wood, when ſummer dreſs'd.the days, 
While Windfor lent us tuneful hours of eaſe, 70 
Our ears the lark, the thruſn, the turtle , 
And Philomela ſweeteſt o'er the reſt: 
The ſhades reſound with ſong O ſoftly N 
While a Whole ſeaſon warbles round my head. ' : 

This to my friend and when à friend infpires, 75 

My filent harp its maſter's hand requires, 
Shakes off the duſt, and makes theſe rocks re ſound; 5 
For fortune plac'd me in unfertile ground: 
Far from the joys that with my foul agree,” * 
From wit, from learning very far from the. 80 
Here mals gam. trees expand the ſmalleſt teafy © © 
Here half an acre's corn is half a ſheaf'; 
Here hills with naked heads the dempeſt meet, 
Rocks at their ſides, and torrents at . feet ; EP 
Or lazy lakes, unconſcious of a fload,” + 85 
Whoſe dull brown Naiads ever ſleep in add. b 
Yet here content can dwell, and learned eaſe, 


A friend delight me, and an author pleaſe 3 $2: 535] 20208 
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1 
. Ev*n here I fing, when Porz ſupplies the theme, 
Shew my own love, tho' not increaſe his fame. 90 


T. PARNELL. 


To Mr. NORA 


LET vulgar ſouls triumphal arches raiſe, _ 
Or ſpeaking marbles, to record their praiſe ; 

And picture (to the voice of fame unknown) 
The mimic feature on the breathing ſtone; ; 
Mere mortals ; ſubject to death's total [Way | 5 
Reptiles of earth, and beings of a day! 

Tis thine, on ev'ry heart to grave thy praiſe, 
A monument which worth alone can raiſe: 
Sure to ſurvive, when time ſhall whelm in duſt 
The arch, the marble, and the mimic buſt : | 10 
Nor till the volumes of th* expanded ſky 


Blaze in one flame, ſhalt thou and Homer die: 


Then ſink together in the world's laſt fires, 
What heav'y created, and what heav'n inſpires. 

If ought on earth, when once this breath is fled, 15 
With human tranſport touch the mighty dead, 
Shakeſpear rejoice ! his hand thy page refines ; 

Now ev'ry ſcene with native brightneſs ſhines ; 
Juſt to thy fame, he gives thy genuine thought; 
So Tully publiſh'd what Lucretius wrote; 20 


. Prun'd by his care, thy laurels loftier grow, 


And bloom afreſh on thy immortal brow. 


Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael! time invades, 
And the bold figure from the canvaſs fades, | 
A rival hand recalls from ev'ry part 25 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art; 

„ ä : Tranſported 


bis 155 1 . 

N 1 we ſurvey the dubious ſtrife, | 
While each fait image ſtarts again to life.” 

How long, - umttig d. had Homer's ſacred lyre | 
Jarr'd grating diſcord, all extin& his fire? 30 
This you beheld: and, taught by heav'n to ſing, 
Call'd the loud muſic fi rom the ſounding ftring. 
Now wak'd from ſlumbers of three thouſand years, 
Once more Achilles in dread pomp appears, 
Tours o'er the field of death; as fierce he turns, 35 
Keen flaſh his arms, and all the hero burns; 
Wich martial ſtalk, and more than mortal might, 
He ſtrides along, and meets the gods in fight: 
Then the pale Titans, chain'd on burning floors, 
Start at the din that rends th' infernal ſhores, 
Tremble the tow'rs of heav'n, earth rocks her coaſts, 
And gloomy Pluto ſhakes with all his ghoſts. 
To ev'ry theme reſponds thy various lay; 
Here rolls a torrent, there meanders play; 
Sonorous as the ſtorm thy numbers rife, 


49 


Toſs the wild waves, and thunder in the ſkies ; Y 
Or ſofter than a yielding virgins ſigh, 

The gentle breezes breath away and die. 

Thus, like the radiant god who ſheds the day, 

You paint the vale, or gild the azure way 80 


And while with ev'ry theme the verſe complies, 
Sink without groveling, without raſhneſs riſe. 


Proceed, great hard! awake th' harmonious ſtring, 
Be ours all Homer ! ſtill Ulyſſes ſing. 


How long that hero, by unſkilful hands, 55 
Strip'd of his robes, a beggar trod our lands? 
Such as he wanger'd o'er his native coaſt, 
Shrunk by the wand, and all the warrior loſt : 
O'er his ſmooth cin a bark of wrinkles ſpread ; a 
Old age diſgrac'd the honours of his head; . 60 
Nor longer in his heavy eye- ball ſhin'd 
The glance divine, forth-beaming from the SY 24 
But you, like Pallas, ev'ry limb infold RE) 
With Toyal robes, and bid him ſhine in gold? 
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Touch'd by your hand, his manly frame improves 65 
With grace divine, and like a god he moves. 

Ev'n I, the meaneſt of the Muſe's train, 
Inflam'd by thee, attempt a nobler ſtrain; 
Advent'rous waken the Mzonian lyre, * 
Tun'd by your hand, and ſing as you inſpire: 70 
So arm'd by great Achilles for the fight, 
Patroclus conquer'd in Achilles right: = 
Like theirs, our friendſhip! and I boaſt my name 
To thine united for thy friendſhip's fame. 

This labour paſt, of heav'nly ſubjects fing, 15 
While hov' ring angels liſten on the wing. 
To hear from earth ſuch heart- felt raptures riſe, 
As, when they fing,. ſuſpended hold the ſkies: 
Or nobly riſing in fair Virtue's cauſe, 
From thy 6wn life tranſcribe th' unerring laws: 80 
Teach a bad world beneath her ſway to bend: 
To verſe like thine fierce ſavages attend, 
And men more fierce : when Orpheus tunes the lay, 
Ev'n fiends — hear Sr e away. 


W. BROOME. 
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e To Mr; POPE, N. N 


On the publiſhing kis Works. 


B E comes, he REN bid ev ry — prepare 
The ſong of triumph, and attend his car. | 

Great Shefficlt's Muſe the long proceſſion heads, | 

And thiows a luſtre o'er the pomp ſhe leads, 

Firſt gives the palm ſhe fir'd him to obtain, 5 

Crowns his gay brow, and ſhews him how to reign. 


Thus 


{ i $- 

Thus young Alcides, by old Chiron taught, 

Was form'd for all the miracles he wrou 

Thus Chiron did the youth he taught applaud, 

Pleas'd to behold the earneſt of a god. 10 
But hark, what ſhouts, what gath' ring crouds rejoice ! 

Unſtain'd their praiſe by any venal voice, | 

Such as the ambitious vainly think their due, 

When proſtitutes, or needy flatt'rers ſue. * 

And ſee the chief! before him laurels borng 3 _— 

Trophies from undeſerving temples torn ; " 

Here rage enchain'd reluctant raves, and there 

Pale envy dumb, and ſick' ning with deſpair, 

Prone to the earth ſhe bends her loathing eye, go 

Weak to ſupport the blaze of majeſty. | 20 
But what are they that turn the ſacred page ? 

Three lovely virgins, and of equal age; 

Intent they read, and all enamour'd ſeem, 

As he that met his likeneſs in the ſtream: 4 

The Graces theſe; and ſee how they contend, 2 

Who moſt ſhall oraiſe, who beft ſhall recoehinend,/ 
| The chariot now the painful ſteep aſcends, 

The Pæans ceaſe; thy glorious labour ends. 

Here fix'd, the bright eternal temple ſtands, 

Its proſpect an unbounded view commands: 

Say, wond'rous youth, what column wilt thou chuſe, 

What laurel'd arch for thy triumphant Muſe? 

Tho? each great ancient court thee to his ſhrine, 

Tho? ev'ry laurel thro? the dome be thine, 

(From the proud Epic, down to thoſe that ſhade 

The gentler brow of the ſoft Leſbian maid) 

Go to the good and juſt, an awful train, 

Thy ſoul's delight, and glory of the fane: 

While thro? the earth thy dear remembtance flies 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies.” 40 


SIMON HARCOURT. 
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To Mr. POP E. 
01 From Rome, 1730. 
JMMORTAL bard! for whom each Muſe has wove 
The faireſt garlands of th' Aonian grove ; 
Preſerv'd, our drooping genius to reſtore, 
When Addiſon and Congreve are no more; 
After ſo many ſtars extinct in night, 
The dark' ned ages laſt remaining light ! : | 
To thee from Latian realms this verſe is writ, 
Inſpir'd by memory of ancient wit; | 
For now n6 more theſe climes thei influence boaſt, 
Fall'n is their glory, and their virtue loſt ; 10 
From tyrants, and from prieſts, the Muſes fly, 
Daughters of Reaſon and of Liberty. 
Nor Baiz now, nor Umbria's plain they love, 
Nor on the banks of Nar, or Mincia rove ; 
To Thames's flow'ry borders they retire, 
. And Kindle in thy breaſt the Roman fire. 
So in the ſhades, when chear'd with ſummer rays 
Melodious linnets warbled ſprightly lays, 
Soon as the faded, falling leaves complain ; 
Of gloomy winter's unauſpicious reign, 0 
No tuneful voice is heard of joy or love, 
But mournful filence ſaddens all the grove. 
Unhappy Italy! whoſe alter'd ſtate 
Has felt the worſt ſeverity of fate: 
Not that barbarian hands her faſces broke, SR 
And bow'd her haughty neck beneath their yoke; 
Nor that her palaces to earth are thrown, 
Her cities deſert, and her fields unſown ; 
But that her ancient ſpirit is decay d, ; 
That ſacred wiſdom from her bounds is fled, 39 
That there the ſource of ſcience flows no more, 
Whence its rich ſtrea ms ſupply'd the world before. 
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Inuſtrious names! that once in Latium ſhind, 
Born to inſtruct, and to command mankind ; 155 
Chiefs, by whoſe virtue mighty Rome was rais d, 38 
And poets, who thoſe chiets ſublimely prais 333 
Oft I the traces you have left explore, . 
Your aſhes vifit, and your urns adore; —- 
Oft kiſs, with lips devout, ſome. mould ring ſtone, 
With ivy's venerable Hale & ergrowngz _ 2 
Thoſe hallow'd ruins better pleas'd to ſee "AM Fs 
Than all the pomp of modern luxury. — 
As late on Virgil's tomb freſh flow'rs I ſtrow'd, 
While with th' inſpiring Muſe my boſom glow'd, 
Crown'd with eternal bays my raviſh'd eyes "+ _- 
Beheld the poet's awful ſorm ariſe : 
Stranger, he ſaid, whoſe pious hand has paid 
Theſe grateful rites to my attentive ſhade, 
When thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 
To Pope this meſlage from his maſter bear: - 50 

Great bard, whoſe numbers I myſelf inſpire, | 
To whom I gave my own harmonious lyre, 
If high exalted on the throne of wit, 
Near me and Homer thou aſpire to fit, 
No more let meager ſatire dim the rays 55 


That flow majeſtic from thy nobler bays; 
In all the flow'ry paths of Pindus ſtray, 


But ſhun that thorny, that unpleaſing way; 

Nor, when each ſoft engaging Muſe is thine, 

Addreſs the leaſt attractive of the Nine. bo 
Of thee more worthy were the taſk, to raiſe 

A laſting column to thy country's praiſe, 

To fing the land, which yet alone can boaſt 

That liberty corrupted Rome has loſt ; 

Where ſcience in the arms of peace 1s laid, 65 

And plants her palm beneath the olive's ſhade. | 


Such was the theme for which my lyre I ſtrung, 


Such was the people whoſe a I ſung 3 - 
Brave, 


my 
—— 
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Brave, yet refin'd, for arms and arts renown'd, 
With diffrent bays by Mars and Phoebus crown'd, 70 


| Ar oppoſers of tyrannic ſway, 


But pleas'd, a mild Aucusrus to obey. 
If theſe commands ſubmiſfive thou receive, 


1 and unblam'd thy name ſhall live; 
Envy to black Cacytus ſhall retire, | 75 
And howl with furies in tormenting fire; 6 


Approving time ſhall conſecrate thy lays, 
And join the patriot's to the poet's praiſe. 


GEORGE LVYTT ELTON. 
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PASTORAL POETRY. 


\HERE are not, I believe, a greater number of 

any fort of verſes than of thoſe which are called 

| Paſtorals ; nor a ſmaller, than of thoſe which are 
truly ſo. It therefore ſeems neceflary to give ſome ac- 
count of this kind of Poem, and it is my defign to com- 
prize in this ſhort paper the ſubſtance of thoſe numerous 
diſſertations the critics have made on the ſubject, with; 
out-omitting any of their rules in my own favour. © You 
will alſo find ſome points reconciled, about which rhey 


ſeem to differ, and a few remarks hien I think have 
eſcaped their obſervation. 


* 
- 


The original of Poetry is aſcribed to "a age which 
ſacceeded the creation of the world : ard as the keeping 
of flocks ſeems to have been the firſt employment of man- 
kind, the moſt antient fort of poetry was probably paſto- 
ral, *Tis natural to imagine, that the leiſure of thoſe - 
ancient ſhepherds requiring ſome diverſion, none was fo 
proper to that ſolitary life as ſinging; and that in their 
tongs they took occaſion to celebrate their own felicity. 
From hence a Poem was invented, and afterwards im- 
proved to a perfect image of that happy time; which, 
B 2 | by 
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by giving us an efteem for the virtues of a former age, 
might recommend them to the preſent. And fince the 
life of ſhepherds'was attended with more tranquillity 
than any other rural employment, the Poets choſe to 


introduce their perſons, from whom 1t received the name 
of Paſtoral. 


A Paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a ſhepherd ; 
the form of this imitation is dramatic, or narrative, or 
mixed of both ; the fable fimple, the manners not too 
polite nor too ruſtic : the thoughts are plain, yet admit 
a little quickneſs and paſſion, but that ſhort and flowing: 
the expreſſion humble, yet as pure as the language will 
afford; neat, but not florid; eaſy, and yet lively. In 
ſhort, the fable, manners, thoughts, and expreſſions, are 
full of the greateſt ſimplicity in nature. 


The complete character of this poem conſiſts in ſimpli- 
city, brevity, and delicacy ; the two firſt of which ren- 
der an eclogue natural, and the laſt delightful. 


If we would copy Nature, it may be uſeful to take 
this conſideration along with us, that Paſtoral is an 
image of what they call the Golden Age. So that we 
are not to deſcribe our ſhepherds as ſhepherds at this day 
really are, but as they may be conceived then to have 
been, when the beſt of men followed the employment. 
To carry this reſemblance yet farther, that air of picty 
to the gods ſhould ſhine through the Poem, which ſo 
viſibly appears in all the works of antiquity :. and it 
ought to preſerve ſome reliſh of the old way of writing ; 
the connections ſhould be looſe, the narrations and de- 
ſcriptions ſhort, and the periods conciſe, Yet it is not 
ſufficient that the ſentences only be brief, the whole Ec- 
logue ſhould be fo too. For we cannot ſuppoſe Poetry 
to have been the buſineſs of the ancient ſhepherds, but 
their recreation at vacant hours, 


Bur 
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But with a reſpect to the preſent age, nothing more 
conduces to make theſe compoſures natural, than when 


ſome knowledge in rural affairs is diſcovered. This 


may be made to appear rather done by chance than 
on deſign, and ſometimes is beſt ſhewn by inference 3 


leſt by too much ſtudy to ſeem natural, we deſtroy che 
delight. For what is inviting in this ſort of phy | 


proceeds not ſo much from the idea of a country life 


itſelf, as from that of its tranquillity, We muſt there-, 
fore — ſome illuſion to render a Paſtoral delightful ;_ 


and this conſiſts in expoſing the beſt fide only of - ſhep- 
herd's life, and in concealing its miſeries. Nor is it 
enough to introduce ſhepherds diſcourſing together, but 
a regard mult be had to the ſubject: that Jr contain ſome 
particular beauty in itſelf, and that it be different in 


every eclogue. Beſides, in each of them a deſigned 
ſcene or proſpect is to be preſented to our view, which 


ſhould likewiſe have its variety. This variety is ob- 
tained in a great degree by frequent compariſons, drawn 
from the moſt agreeable objects of the country; by in- 
terrogations to things inanimate ; by beautiful digreſ- 
ſions, but thoſe ſhort; ſometimes by inſiſting a little on 
circumſtances : and laſtly, by elegant turns on the words, 
which render the numbers extremely ſweet and pleaſing. 
As for the, numbers themſelves, though they are properly 


of the heroic meaſure, they ſhould be the tmootheſt, the 


moſt eaſy and flowing imaginable. 


It is by rules like theſe that we ought to judge of 
Paſtoral, - And ſince the inſtructions given for any art 
are to be delivered as that art is in perfection, they muſt 
of neceſſity be derived from thoſe in whom it is acknow- 
ledged ſo to be. It is therefore from the practice of 
Theocritus and Virgil, (the only undiſputed authors of 


Paſtoral) that the critics have drawn the forcgoing nos 
tions concerning it. 


Theocritus excels all others in nature and fimplicity. 


The ſubjcQs of his Idyllia are purely paſtoral ; but he 


15 


* 
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is not ſo exact in his perſons, having introduced reapers 
and fiſhermen as well as ſhepherds. He is apt to be 
too long in his deſcriptions, of which that of the Cup 
in the firſt paſtoral is a remarkable inſtance. In the 
manners he ſeems a little defective, for his ſwains are 
ſometimes abuſive and immodeft, and perhaps too much 
inclining to ruſticity; for inſtance, in his fourth and 
fifth Idyllia. But it is enough that all others learned 
their excellencies from him, and that his diale& alone 
has a ſecret charm in it, which no other could ever 
attain. 


Virgil, who copies Theoeritus, refines upon his origi- 
nal; and in all points where judgment has the principal 
part, is much ſuperior to his maſter. Though ſome of 
his ſubjects are not paſtoral in themſelves, but only ſeem 
to be ſuch, they have a wonderful variety in them, 
which the Greek was a ſtranger to. He exceeds him in 
regularity and brevity, and falls fhort of him in nothing 
but fimplicity and propriety of ſtyle ; the firſt of which 
perhaps was the fault of his age, and the laſt of his lan- 

guage. 


Among the moderns, their ſucceſs has been e 
who have moſt endeavoured to make theſe ancients their 
pattern. The moſt confiderable genius appears in the 
famous Taſſo, and our Spenſer. Taſſo in his Aminta 
| has as far excelled all the paſtoral writers, as in his Gie- 
ruſalemme he has outdone the epic poets of his country. 
But as this piece ſcems to have been the original of a 
new ſort of poem, the Paſtoral Comedy, in Italy, it 
cannot ſo well be conſidered as a copy of the ancients, 
Spenſer's Calendar, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, is the moſt | 
complete work of this kind which any nation has pro- 
duced ever fince the time of Virgil. Not but he may 
be thought imperfeQ in ſome few points. His Eclogues 
are ſomewhat too long, if we compare them with the 
ancients, He is ſometimes too allegorical, and treats 
of matters of religion in a paſtoral ſtyle, as the Mantuan 

3 had 
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bad done before him. He has employed the Lyric mea- 
ſure, which is contrary to the practice of the old poets. 
His ſtanza is not fill the ſame, nor always well choſen. 
This laſt may be the reaſon his expreſſion is ſometimes 
not conciſe enough : for the tetraſtic has obliged him to 
extend his ſenſe to the length of four lines, which would 
have been more cloſely confined 3 in the couplet. 


In the manners, thoughts, and characters, he comes 
near Theocritus himſelf; though notwithſtanding all the 
care he has taken, he is einn inferior in his dialect: 
for the Doric had its beauty and propriety in the time 
of Theocritus; it was uſed in part of Greece, and fre- 
quent in the We of many of the greateſt perſons: 
whereas the old Engliſh and country phraſes of Spenſer 
were either entirely obſolete, or ſpoken only by people 
of the loweſt condition. As there is a difference be- 
twixt ſimplicity and ruſticity, ſo the expreffion of ſim- 
ple thoughts ſhould be plain, but not clowniſn. The 
addition he has made of a Calendar to his Eclogues is 
very beautiful; ſince by this, beſides that general mo- 
ral of innocence and ſimplicity, which is common to 
other authors of Paſtoral, he has one peculiar to him- 
ſelf; he compares human life to the ſeveral ſeaſons, and 
at once expoles to his readers a view of the great and 
little worlds, in their various changes and aſpects. Vet 
the ſcrupulous diviſion of his Paſtorals into months, has 
obliged him either to repeat the ſame deſcription, in 
other words, for three months together; or when it 
was exhauſted before, entirely to omit it : whence it 
comes to paſs, that ſome of his Eclogues: (as the ſixth, 
eighth, and tenth, for example) have nothing but their 
title to diſtinguiſh them. The reaſon is evident, be- 
cauſe the year has not that variety in it to furniſh every 


month with a particular deſcription, as it may every 
ſeaſon, | 


Of the following Eclogues I ſhall only ſay, that theſe 
four comprehend all the ſubjects which the critics upon 


Theoeritus 


| 
; 


8 A DISCOURSE, &. 
Theecritus and Virgil will allow to be fit for Paſtoral : 


| that they have as much variety of deſcription, in re- 


ſpect of the ſeveral ſeaſons, as Spenſer” s: that in order 
to add to this variety, the ſeveral times of the day are 
obſerved, the rural employments in each ſeaſon or time 
of day, and the rural ſcenes or places proper to fuch 
employments ; not without ſome regard to the ſeveral 


ages of man, and the different paſſions proper to each 


age. 


But after all, if mer have any merit, it is to be at- 
tributed to ſome good old authors, whoſe works as 1 


had leiſure to _—; ſo J 18 L have not wanted care to 
imitate. 
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P IRST FA 
'To Sir WIL IAM TrRuMBAL. 


5 IRST. in theſe fields I try the ſylvan ſtrains, 
F Nor bluth to ſport on Windſor's bliſsful plains: 
Fair Thames flow gently from thy ſacred ſpring, 
While on thy banks Sicilian Miſes * 1 
Let vernal airs thro' trembling ofiers play, 8 
And Albjon's cliffs reſound che rural lay. | | 
You, that too wiſe for pride, too good for pow'r, 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 
And carrying with you all the world can boaſt, | 
To all the world illuſtriouſſy are loſt! a 10 
O let my Muſe her ſlender reed inſpire, | 
Till in your native + ſhades you tune the lyre: 
So when the Nightingale to reft removes, 
The Thruſh may chant to the forſaketi groves; 
But charm'd to ſilence, liſtens while ſhe ſings, 15 
And all th' rin audienet clap their wings. 


* Theſe Paſtorals were ken in the yeat 1703, eden our Atthor was 
ſixteen years of age, but not printed till 1709. 


+ Sir William Trumbal was born in Windfor Foreſt, to which he retreated 
aſter he had reſigned the poſt of Secretary of State to King Williart lit. 
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Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly dews *, 


Two Swains, whom Love kept wakeful, and the Muſe, 


Pour'd o'er the whitening vale their fleecy care, 
Freſh as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair: 

The dawn now bluſhing on the mountain's fide, 
Thus Daphnis ſpeke, and Strephon thus reply'd. 


DayPHNis. 


Hear how the birds, on ev'ry bloomy ſpray, 
With joyous muſic wake the dawning day ! 


Why fit we mute, when early linnets ſing, 


When warbling Philomel ſalutes the ſpring? 
Why fit we ſad, when Phoſphor ſhines ſo clear, 
And laviſh Nature paints the, purple year ? 


STREPHON. 


Sing then, and Damon ſhall attend the ſtrain, ' . 


While yon' {low oxen turn the furrow'd plain. 
Here on green banks the bluſhing vi'lets glow z 
Here weftern winds on breathing roſes blow. 

PH ſtake yor? lamb, that near the fountain plays, 


And from the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. 


DAarnvr; "% 


And 1 this bowl, * wanton ivy twines, 
And ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vines: 


Four figures riſing from the work appear, 


The various ſeaſons of the rolling year; 5 
And what is that, which binds the radiant {ky, 


Where twelve bright ſigns in beauteous order lie? f 


DF Damon. 
Then ſing by turns, by turns the Muſes ſing, 


No hawthorns bloſſom, now the daiſies ſpring, 
Now leaves the trees, and flow'rs adorn the ground ; 


Begin, the vales ſhall ev'ry note rebound. 


* The ſcene of this Paſtoral a Valley, the time the Morning, 
SrR EPO. 
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| STREPHON. | 
Inſpire me, Phoebus, in my Delia's praiſe, 45 
With Waller's ſtrains, or Granville's * moving lays ! 
A milk-white bull ſhall at your altars ſtand, 
That threats a fight, and ſpurns the riſing ſand. 


DaPHNIs. . 
O Love! for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 
And make my tongue viQtorious as her eyes; 50 
No lambs or ſheep for victims I'Il impart, 
Thy victim, Love, ſhall be the ſhepherd's heart. 


STREPHON. 


Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain ; 
But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 55 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 


 Daennis. 
The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen ; 


While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes! 60 


STREPHON. 


Over golden ſands let rich Pactolus flow, 
And trees weep amber on the banks of Po; 
Bleſt Thames's ſhores the brighteſt beauties yield, 
Feed here my lambs, I'II ſeek no diftant field, 


DAPHNIs. 


Celeſtial Venus haunts Idalia's groves ; 65 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves, | 
; If Windſor ſhades delight the matchleſs maid, 
Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windſor ſhade, 


George Granville, afterwards Lord Landſdowne, | 


C 2 STREPHON. 
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\ STREPHON. 
All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in ſhow'rs, 


Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the drooping flow'rs ; 70 


If Delia ſmile, the flowers begin to ſpring, 
The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to ling. 


DaAPHNIs, 


Al nature laughs, the groves arc freſh and fair, 
The ſun's mild luſtre warms the vital air; 


If Sylvia ſmiles, new glories gild the ſhore, 
And vanquiſh'd nature ſeems to charm no more, 


STREPHON. 


In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove, 
But Delia always; abſent from her fight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight, 


DaPRHNIS. 


Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day; 
Ev*n ſpring diſpleaſes, when ſhe ſhines not here; 
But bleſt with her, 'tis ſpring PIES the year, 


| STREPHON, 

Sav, ſhepherd, ſay, in what glad foil appears 
A wondrous Tree“ that ſacred Monarchs bear? 
Tell me but this, and PI diſclaim the prize, 
And give the conqueſt to thy Sylvia's eyes. 


55 


80 


85 


An al Aden to the Royal Oak, in which Charles II. had been hid from 
the purſuit aftcr the battle of Worceſter. This line has been almoſt uni- 
verſally cavilled at by the critics, eſpecially by the author of an Eſſay on the 
Genius, &c. It is, however, perhaps with more ingenuity than poopricty 


defended by My, Ruffhcud. 
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DAPHNIS. 


Nay tell me firſt, in what more happy fields 
The Thiſtle ſprings, to which the Lilly yields + ? 
And then a nobler prize I will reſign ; : 
For Sylvia, charming Sylvia, ſhall be thine, 


* 


DAMON, 


Ceaſe ta contend, for (Daphnis) I decree 

The bowl to Strephon, and the lamb to thee : 

Bleſt Swains, whoſe nymphs in ev'ry grace excel, 95 
Bleſt Nymphs, whoſe ſwains thoſe graces fing ſo well! 
Now riſe and haſte to yonder woodbine bow'rs, 

A ſoft retreat from ſudden vernal ſhow'rs; 

The turf with rural dainties ſhall be crown'd, 
While opening blooms diffuſe their ſweets around. 
For ſee ! the gath' ring flocks to ſhelter tend, 

And from the Pleiads fruitful ſhow'rs deſcend, 


100 


+ This alludes to the device of the Scots Monarchs, the Thiſtle, worn by 
Qucen Anne, and to the arms of France, the Fleur de Lys. 
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THE 
SECOND PASTO RA L*. 
To Dr. GarTu +. 


Shepherd's Boy (he ſeeks no better name) 
Led forth his flocks along the filver Thame, 

Where dancing ſun-beams on the waters play'd, 
And verdant alders form'd a quiv*ring ſhade. 
There while he mourn'd, the ſtreams forgot to flow, 5 
The flocks around a dumb compaſſion ſhow, 
The Naiads wept in ev'ry wat'ry bow'r, 
And Jove conſented in a filent ſhow'r. 

Accept, O Garth, the Muſe's early lays, 
That adds this wreath of Ivy to thy Bays ; 5-20 
Hear what from Love unpractis'd hearts endure, 
From Love, the ſole diſcaſe thou canſt not cure. 
Ye ſhady beeches, and ve cooling ſtreams, 
Defence from Phoebus, not from Cupid's beams, 
To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I fing, 15 
The woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo ring. 
The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay, 
Why art thou prouder and more hard than they ? 
The bleating ſheep with my complaints agree, 
They parch'd with heat, and I inflam'd by thee. 20 


®* The Scene of this Paſtoral by the River's fide, ſuitable to the heat of 
the ſcaſon ; the Time, Noon. | 
+ Dr. Samuel Garth, author of the Diſpenſary, was one of the ficit 
friends of the author, whoſe acquaintance with him began at fourteen or ff. 
teen. Their friendſhip continued from the year 1703, to 1718, which was 
that of the doctor's death. 
'The 
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The ſultry Sirius burns the thirſty plains, 
While in thy heart eternal winter reigns. 

Where ſtray ye Muſes, in what lawn or grove, 

While your Alexis pines in hopeleſs love? 

In thoſe fair fields where ſacred Iſis glides, 

Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides 2 
As in the cryſtal ſpring I view my face. 163 
Freſh riſing bluſhes paint the wat'ry glaſs; + 7 V7 
But fince thoſe graces pleaſe thy eyes no more, 

I ſhun the fountains which I ſought before. 
Once I was ſkill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, 
And ev'ry plant that drinks the morning dew; 
Ah wretched ſhepherd, what avails thy art, 

To cure thy lambs, but not to heal thy heart ! 
Let other ſwains attend the rural care, 

Feed fairer flocks, or richer fleeces ſhnare: 

But nigh yon' mountain let me tune my lays, 
Embrace my Love, and bind my brows with bays. 
That flute is mine which Colin's * tuneful breath 
Inſpir'd when living, and bequeath'd in death; 
He ſaid, Alexis, take this pipe, the ſame 

That taught the groves my Roſalinda's name: 
But now the reeds ſhall hang on yonder tree, 
For ever ſilent, ſince deſpis'd by thee. 

Oh! were 1 made by ſome transforming pow'r 
The captive bird that fings within thy bow'r ! 
Then might my voice thy liſtning ears employ, 
And I thoſe kiſſes he receives, enjoy. 

And yet my numbers pleaſe the rural throng, 
Rough Satyrs dance, and Pan applauds the ſong : 
The Nymphs forſaking ev'ry cave and ſpring, 
Their early fruit, and milk-whate turtles bring ; 
Each am'rous nymph prefers her gifts in vain, 
On you their gifts are all beſtow'd again. 

For you the ſwains the faireſt flow'rs deſign, 
And in one garland all their beauties join; : 


15 


28 


45 


SS 


* The name taken by Spenſer in his Eclogues, where his miſtreſs is cele- 
| brated under that of Roſalinda. 
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8 PASTORALS 


Accept the wreath which you deſerve alone, 


In whom all beauties are compriz'd in one. 

See what delights in ſylvan ſcenes appear ! | 
Deſcending Gods have found Elyzium here. 60 
In woods bright Venus with Adonis ſtray'd, 

And chaſte Diana haunts the foreſt-ſhade. 

Come, lovely nymph, ard bleſs the filent hours, 
When ſwains from ſheering ſeek their nightly bow'rs; 
When weary reapers quit the ſultry field, 65 
And crown'd with corn, their thanks to Ceres yield. 


This harmleſs grove no lurking viper hides, 


But in my breaſt the ſerpent Love abides. 
Here bees from bloſſoms fip the rofy dew, 
But your Alexis knows no ſweet but you. 70 
Oh deign to viſit our forſaken ſeats, 
The moſſy fountains, and the green retreats! 
Where - e' er you walk, cool gales ſhall fan the glade, 
Trees, where you fit, ſhall croud into a ſhade; | 
Where- e' er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall riſe, 75 
And all things flouriſh where you turn your eyes. 
Oh ! how I long with you to paſs my days, 
Invoke the: Muſes, and reſound your erh bf 
Your praiſe the birds ſhall chant in ev'ry grove, 
And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'r above. 
But would you ſing, and rival Orpheus! ftrain, 
The wond'ring foreſts ſoon ſhould dance again, 
The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call, 
And headlong ſtreams hang liſt' ning in their fan! 

But ſee, the ſhepherds ſhun the noon-day heat, 85 
The lowing herds to murm'ring brooks retreat, 
To cloſer ſhades the panting flocks remove; 
Ye Gods! and is there no relief for Love? 
But ſoon the ſun with milder rays deſcends 
To the cool ocean, where his journey ends: go 
On me Love's fiercer flames for ever prey, 


By night he ſcorches, as he burns by day. 


3 AUTUMN. 


THIRD PASTORAL® 
To Mr. WYCHERLY. 


12 che ſhade a ſpreading Beech diſplays, 
Hylas and Ægon ſung their rural lays, 
This mourn'd a faithleſs, that an abſent Love, 
And Delia's name and Doris fill'd the Grove. 
Ye Mantuan nymphs, your ſacred ſuccour bring; 5 
Hylas and Ægon's rural lays I ſing. 
Thou, whom the Nine with Plautus' wit inſpire, 
The art of Terence, and Menander's fire; 
Whoſe ſenſe inſtrufts us, and whoſe humour charms, 
_ Whoſe judgment ſways us, and whoſe ſpirit warms! 10 
Oh, ſkilPd in Nature! ſee the hearts of Swains, 
Their artleſs paſſions, and their tender pains. 
Now ſetting Phoebus ſhone ſerenely bright, 
And fleecy clouds were ftreak'd with purple light; 
When tuneful Hylas, with melodious moan 15 
Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains groan. 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! 
To Delia's ear the tender notes convey. 


* This Paſtoral conſiſts of two parts, like the kn of Virgil. The ſcene, 
2 Hill, the time, at Sun-ſet. 
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WT  PASTORALS. 
As ſome ſad Turtle his loſt love deplores, . 
And with deep murmurs fills the ſounding ſhores; ao. 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, | 
Alike unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs along ! 
For her, the feather'd quires neglect their ſong; 
For her, the lymes their pleaſing ſhades deny; 25 
For her, the lillies hang their heads and die. 
Ye flow'rs that droop, forſaken by the ſpring, 


Ye birds, that left by ſummer, ceaſe to ſing, 


Ye trees that fade when autumn-heats remove, 
Say, is not abſence death to thoſe who love? 30 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! | 

Curs'd be the fields that cauſe my Delia“ s ſtay ; 

Fade ev*ry bloſſom, wither ev'ry tree, 

Die ev'ry flow'r, and periſh all, but ſhe. 
What have I faid ? where'er my Delia flies, 35 
Let ſpring attend, and ſudden flow'rs ariſe ; 
Let op'ning roſes knotted oaks adorn, 

And liquid amber drop from ev'ry thorn. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along! 
The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their ev'ning ſong, 


The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 8 
And ſtreams to murmur, er I ceaſe to love. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 

Not balmy ſleep to lab'rers faifit with pain, | 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſunſhine to the bee, 45 


Arg half ſo charming, as thy fight to me. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs away ! 
Come, Delia, come; ah, why this long delay ? 
Thro? rocks and caves the name of Delia ſounds, 
Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds. 59 


Ye pow'rs, what pleaſing frenzy ſooths my mind! 
Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kind? 


She comes, my Delia comes Now ceaſe wy lay, 
And ceaſe, ye gales, to bear my fighs away ! 


Next Egon ſung, while Windſor groves admir'd, 55 
Rehearſe, ye Muſes, what er es inſpir'd. 


 Reſound, 


PAST ORAL S. 


Re ſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrain! 
Of perjur'd Doris, dying I complain: 

Here where the mountains leſs'ning as they riſe 
Loſe the low vales, and ſteal into che ſkies: 60 
While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 

In their looſe traces from the field retreat: 

While curling ſmoaks from village-tops are ſeen, 

And the fleet ſhades glide o'er the duſky green. 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 6g 

Beneath yon' poplar oft we paſs'd the day: 

Oft' on the rind I carv'd her am'rous vows, 

While ſhe with garlands hung the bending boughs : 

The garlands fade, the vows are worn away 

So dies her love, and fo my hopes decay. 70 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrain ! 

Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain, 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches ſhine, 

And grateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine; 

Now bluſhing berries paint the yellow grove ; 75 

Juſt gods! ſhall all things yield returns but love? 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 

The ſhepherds cry, „Thy flocks are left a prey 

Ah! what avails it me, the flocks to keep, 

Who loſt my heart while I preſerv*d my ſheep. 80 

Pan came, and aſk'd, what magic caus'd my ſmart, 

Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart ? 

What eyes but hers, alas, have pow'r to move! 

And is there magic but what dwells in love? 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ftrains! 85 
PH fly from thepherds, flocks, and flow? ry plains. 
From ſhepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 
Forfake mankind, and all the world but love! 

J know thee, Love! wild as the raging main, 

More fell than tygers on the Lybian plain: 90 
Thou wert from AÆtna's burning entrails torn, 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born! 

Retound, ye hills, reſound my mournful * : 
Farewell, ye woods! adicu the light of day! 

D 2 | One 


20 PASTORALS. 
One leap from yonder cliff ſhall end my pains, 95 
No more, ye hills, no more reſound my ſtrains! | 
Thus ſung the ſhepherds till th* approach of night, 
The ſkies yet bluſhing with departing light, 
When falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, 
And the low ſun had lengthen'd ev'ry ſhade. 100 


WINTER. 


W I N 
THE mY 
FOURTH PASTORAL. 
To the Memory of Mrs. Tzmzsr*, 


Lyeripas. 

18 the muſic of that murm'ring ſpring, 

Is not ſo mournful as the ſtrains you fing. 
Nor rivers winding thro? the vales below, 
So ſweetly warble, or ſo ſmoothly flow. 
Now ſleeping flocks on their ſoft fleeces lie, s 
The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky, 
While falent birds forget their tuneful lays, 
Oh ſing of Daphne's fate, and Daphne's praiſe ! 


'THYRSIS. | 


Behold the groves that ſhine with filver froſt, 
Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loſt. 10 
Here ſhall I try the ſweet Alexis” ſtrain, 
That call'd the liſt'ning Dryads to the plain? 
Thames heard the numbers as he flow'd along, 
And bad his willows learn the moving ſong. 


* This, which was our Author's favourite Paſtoral, was written to the 
memory of Mrs. Tempelt, a lady of an ancient family in Yorkſhire, and 
particularly admired by our Author's friend, Mr. Walſh, who having cele- 
brated her in a Paſtoral Elegy, deſired his friend to do the ſame, as appears 
from one of his letters, where he ſays, ** Your laſt eclogue being on the ſame 
ſubje& with that of mine, on Mrs. Tempeſt's death, &c.“ Her death happen» 
ing on the night of the great ſtorm in 1702, gave a propriety to this eclogue, 
which in its general turn alludes to it. The Scene of this Paſtoral lies in a 
grove, the Time at Midnight, 


1 | LyciDas. 
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— | LyciDAs.: 


So may kind rains their vital moiſture yield, 15 
And ſwell the future harveſt of the field. 
Begin; this charge the dying Daphne gave, 
And faid, Ye ſhepherds, fing around my grave!“ 
Sing, while beſide the ſhaded tomb I mourn, 
And with freſh bays her rural ſhrine adorn. 20 


THYRs1s., 


Ye gentle Muſes, leave your cryſtal ſpring, 
Let Nymphs and Sylvans cypreſs garlands bring; 
Ye weeping Loves, the ſtream with myrtles hide, 
And break your bows, as when Adonis dy'd ; 
Aad with your golden darts, now uſeleſs grown, 7 
Intcribe a verſe on this relenting ſtone : 
Let nature change, let heav'n and earth deplore, 
& Fair Naphne's dead, and love is now no more !“ 
Tis done, and 8 s various charms decay; 
See gloomy clouds obtcure the chearful day! . 
Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear, | 
Their faded honours ſcatter'd on her bier. 
See, where on earth the flow'ry glories lie, 
With her they flouriſh'd, and with her they die. 
Ah! what avail the beauties Nature wore ? — 'C 
Fair Daphne's dead, and beauty is no more! 
For her, the flocks refuſe their verdant food, 
The thirſty. heifers feek the gliding flood. 
The filver ſwans her hapleſs fate bemoan, _ 
In notes more ſad than when they ſing their wn; 40 
In hollow caves ſweet Echo falent lics, 
Silent, or only to her name replies, 
Her name with pleaſure once ſhe taught the ſhore, 
Now Daphne's dead, and pleaſure is no more! 
No grateful dews deſcend from ev'ning ſkies, 45 
Nor morning odours from the flos'rs ariſe; 
No rich pertumes reſreſh/the fruitful ficld, 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield. 
The balmy Zephyrs, filent fince her death, 


Lament the ceafing of a ſweeter breath; 50 
| Tu' in- 
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Th'induſtrious bees neglect their golden ſtore; 
Fair Daphne's dead, and ſweetneſs is no more! 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne ſings, 
Shall liſt'ning in mid-air ſuſpend their wings; 

No more the birds ſhall imitate her lays, 55 
Or huſh'd with wonder, hearken from the ſprays: 

No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall forbear, 

A ſweeter muſic than their own tochear, 

But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, 1 
Fair Daphne's dead, and muſic is no more! 60 
Fer fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 

And told in fighs to all the trembling trees; 

The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood, 

Her fate remurmur to the filver flood; 

The filver flood, ſo lately calm, appears 65 
SwelPd with new paſhon, and o'erflows with tears; 

The winds and trees and-floods her death deplore, 
Daphne, our grief! our glory now no more! 

But ſee ! where Daphne wond'ring mounts on high, 
Above the clouds, above the ſtarry tky !. 70 
Eternal beauties grace the ſhining ſcene, 

Fields ever freſh, and groves for ever green ! 

There while you reit in Amaranthine bow'rs, 

Or from thoſe meads ſelect unfading flow'rs, 

Behold us kindly who your name implore, 75 
Daphne, our Goddeſs, and our grief no more ! 


LyCIDAS. 


How all things liſten, while thy Muſe complains ! 

Such filence waits on Philomela's ſtrains, 

In ſome ſtill ev'ning, when the whiſp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 80 
To thee, bright goddeſs, oft' a lamb ſhall bleed, 

If teeming ewes encreaſe my fleecy breed. 

While plants their ſhade, or-flow'rs their odours give, 
- Thy name, thy honour, and thy praiſe ſhall live ! 


6 THYRSLS. 


24 ran AL 


THyRsI1s. | 
Sce pale Orion ſheds unwholeſome dews, 8 


\ Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe ; 


Sharp Boreas blows, and Nature feels decay, 

Time conquers all, and we muſt Time obey. | 
Adieu ye vales, ye mountains, ftreams, and groves, | 
Adieu ye ſhepherds? rural lays and loves; go 
Adicu my flocks, farewell ye ſylvan crew, | 
Daphne farewell, and all the world adieu * ! 


® Theſe four laſt lines allude to the ſeveral ſubjects of the four Paſtorals, 
and to the ſeveral ſcenes of them, particularized before in each. 
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SACRED ECLOGUE. 


IN IMITATION OF 


* 


VIRGIL's POLLI 0. 
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I. | 3 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


N reading ſeveral paſſages of the Prophet Ifaiah, which 
foretell the coming of Chriſt and the felicities attend- 
ing it, I could not but obſerve a remarkable parity be- 
tween many of the thoughts, and thoſe in the Pollio of 
Virgil. This will not ſeem ſurpriſing, when we reflect, 
that the Eclogue was taken from a Sibylline prophecy on 
the ſame ſubject. One may judge that Virgil did not 
copy it line by line, but ſelected ſuch ideas as beft agreed 
with the nature of paſtoral poetry, and diſpoſed them in 
that manner which ſerved moſt to beautify his piece. I 
have endeayoured the ſame in this imitation of him, 
>* tho? without admitting any thing of my own; ſince it 
> was written with this particular view, that the reader, 
by comparing the ſeveral thoughts, might ſee how far 
the images and deſcriptions of the Prophet are ſuperior 
to thoſe of the Poet. But as I fear I have prejudiced 
them by my management, I ſhall ſubjoin the paſſages of 
Ifaiah, and. thoſe of Virgil, under the ſame diſadyan- 
tage of a literal tranſlation, 


M E N 0 
A 
5 AC RE D EOLOOG U 
In Imitation of. V 'R G 118 PoLLio. 


* E Nymphs of Solyma! begin the ſong: 

To heav'nly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 
The moſſy fountains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 
The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maids, 
Delight no more O thou my voice inſpire, 5 
Who touch'd Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire! 

Rapt into future times, the Bard begun, 
A Virgin ſhall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son! 


From 


Ver. 8. AVirgin ſball conceive -—— All crimes ſhall ceaſe, &c.] 
VII. E. 4. ver. 6. Jam redit & Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
Jam nova progenies cœlo demittitur alto 
Te duce, ſi qua manent ſceleris veſtigia noſtri, 
Irrita per petua ſolvent ſormidine terras —— 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. pA 


Now the Virgin returns, now the kingdom of Saturn returns, row a new Progeny . 
is ſent down from bigh beawen. By means of thee, wobatever reliques of our crimes 
remain, ſhall be wviped away, and free the world from. perpetual fears. He ſpall 

govern the earth in peace, with the wirtues of bis Father. 
ISAIAH, Ch. vii. ver. 14. Behold a Virgin ſpall conceive, and bear a Son.— 
Ch. ix. ver. 6, 7. Urte us a C is born, unts us a Son is given; the Prince of 
E. 2 Peace 2 
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* Via. E. 4. ver: 18. At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuſcula Selin, TY 
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From * ſeſſe's root behold a branch ariſe, 


Whoſe ſacred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies : 10 
Th' Ethereal ſpirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 
And on its top deſcends the myſtic Dove. 

Ye + heav'ns! from high the dewy nectar pour, 


And in ſoft filence ſhe! the kindly ſhow'r! 14 
_ The ] ſick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, is 


From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade. 

All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail ; 
Returning || Juſtice lift aloft her ſcale; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-rob'd Innocence from heav'n deſcend. 20 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th' expected morn; 

Oh! ſpring to light, auſpicious Babe, be born! 

dee Nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 

With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring : 

See lofty ** Lebanon his head ray, 25 
See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance ; 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Saron rife, 

And CarmeT's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies 


Peace : of the increaſe if bis government, and of TY peace, there ſhall be 1 no end 2 


ufen the throne of David, ond upon bis kingdom, to order me to N ſp it, with 


judgment, and with juftice, for ever and ever. 
VER. 23. See Nature bafles, &c ] 


Errautes hed-=ras paſſim cum baccare tellus, 
Mixtaque ridenti colocaſia fundet acantho— 
Ipfa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 


For thee, O Child,” ſpall the earth, witt cut being tilled, produce her early offer - 
ing: ; winding ivy mixed <wvith Baccar, aud Colocafta with ſmiling Acaotbus. Thy 
cradle ſpall pour forth pleafing flowers abcut thee, 


IsA1AH, chap. XXXv. ver. 1. The wilderneſs and the ſolitary - Poli be 
glad, and the deſart ſhall rejcice and bl:ſſom as the roſe. Ch. Ix. ver. 13. The glory 
of Lebaren Hall come unts thee, the fir-tree, the fine-tree, and the box together, to 
beautify the place of thy Sanctuary. 

* Ifaiah, ch. xi. ver, 1, 
+ Ch. xlv. ver. 8. 

1 Ch. xxv. ver. 4. 
Ch. ix. ver. 7. 
Chap. xxxv. vcr. 2 


Hark! 


PASTORALS. 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely defart chears ; | 
Prepare the * way! a God, a God appears: 30 
A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending ſkies! 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye vallies riſe, 
With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay; 
Be ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way ! 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold ; 
Hear + him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold ! 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day: 
Tis he th? obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſic charm th' unfolding ear: 
The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
No ſigh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear, 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear, 
In ]; adamantine chains ſhall Death be bound, 
And Hell's grim Tyrant feel th* eternal wound. 


29 


IC... 


45 


VER. 29. Hark! a glad voice, &c.] 


VI AG. E. 4. ver, 46. Aggredere 6 magnos, aderit j jam tempus, honores, 


Cara deum ſoboles, magnum Jovis inerementum 
Ipſi lætitia voces ad ſydera jactant | 


Intonſi montes, ipſæ jam carmina rupes, 
Ipſa ſonant arbuſta, Deus, deus ille Menalca! 


| E. 3. ver. 62. 

0b come, and receive the mighty bonoars : the time draws nigh, O beloved offipring 
of the Gads, O great encreaſe of Fove! The uncultivated mountains ſend ſhouts of 
joy to the fars, the very recis ſing in werſe, the wy forubs cry cur, AG a 
God! | 

ISAIAH, PU xl. ver. 3, 4. The voice of bim that crietb in the wilderneſs, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord | make firait in the deſart a bigh way for our 

God! Every valley ſhall be exaited, and every mountain and bill all be made low, 
and the crooked ſhall be made flrait, and the rough places plain. Chap. iv. ver. 23» 
Break forth into ſinging, ye mountains ! O foreft, and every tree therein | for the 
Lord bath redeemed Iſrael. 
* Ch. xl. ver. 3, 4 


+ Ch. xlii. ver. 18. Ch, xxxv. ver. 5, 6. 
t Ch. xxv. ver. 8, 
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As the good * ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, | 
Seeks freſheſt paſture and the pureſt air, | 50 


Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 


By day o'erfees them, and by night protects, 

The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms; 

Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 3 
The promis'd + father of the fature age. 

No more ſhall j nation againſt nation riſe, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 60 
But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 2 
And the broad faulchion in a plow- ſhare end. 
Then palaces thall riſe; the joyful || ſon 

Shall finifh what his ſhort-liv'd fire begun! 


Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 6x5 


And the ſame hand that ſow'd, ſhall reap the field. 

The ſwain in barren ** deſarts with ſurpriſe 

Sees lillies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe ; 

And ftarts, amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murm'ring in his ear. 70 
On rifted rocks, the dragons late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods. 


VzR. 67. The ſerain in barren deſarts, &c.] 


VIS. E. 4. ver. 28. Molli paulatim flaveſcit campus ariſta, 


Incultiſque rubens pendebit ſentibus uva, 
Et durz quercus ſudabunt roſcida mella. | 
The field ſhall grow yellow with ripen'd ears, and the red grape ſhall bang upon 
the wiid brambles, and the bard caks ſpall diftill honey like dew, 
ISAIAH, ch. 3xXV. ver. 7. The parched ground foall become .a pool, and the 
ebirfly land ſprings of water: in the babitations where dragons lay, ſpall be graſs, 
and rerds, and ruſpes. Ch. Iv. ver. 13. Inflead of the thorn ſhall come up the 


tree, ard inficad of the briar ſhall come up the myrtle- tree. 


Ch. xl. ver. 11. 

+ Ch ix. ver. 6. 

Ch ii. ver. 4. 

Ch. xv. ver. 21, 22. 
Ch. XXXV» ver. 1, 7. 


Waſte 


FAS RALLY 31 
Waſte ſandy * valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn ; 
To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring Pale ſucceed, 75 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed. 
The + lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flow'ry bands the tyger lead ; 
The fteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 
And harmleſs  ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 80 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take | 
The creſted bafiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake, 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue ſhall innocently play. 
Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial || Salem riſe! 85 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! 


Ver, 77. The lambs with wolves, &c.] 


VIS. E. 4. ver. 21. lpſæ late domum referent diſtenta capellz 
Ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones 
Occidet & ſerpens, & fallax herba veneni 
Occidet— | r 
The goats ſhall bear to the fold their udders diſtended woith milk : ner ſhall the berds 
be afraid of the greateſt lions. The Serpent Hall die, and the berb that conceals poi- 
fon ſhall die. 

ISAIAH, ch. xi. ver. 16, &c. The wolf ſhall dwell with the lamb, and the 
lecpard ſhall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together ; and a little child ſhall lead them And the lion ſhall eat fliraw lite 
the ox. And the ſucking child ſhall play on the bole of. the aſp, > the weaned 
cHild ſhalt put bis band on the den of the ceckatrice. 

Ver. 85. Riſe, crown'd with light, &c.] 

The thoughts of Iſaiah, which compoſe the latter part of the poem, are 
wonderfully elevated, and much above thoſe general exclamations of Virgil, 
which make the loſtieſt parts of his Pollio. | 

Magnus ab integro ſeclorum naſcitur ords ! 
— foto ſurget gens aurea mundo! 
— incipient magni procedere menſes ! 
Aſpice, wenturo lætentur ut omnia ſæcis] &e. 


The reader needs only turn to the paſſages of Iſalah, here cited. 


* 


* Ch. xli. ver. 19. and Ch. lv. ver. 13. 
Ch. xi. ver. 6, 7, 8. 


1 Ch. 63. ver. 25, 
| Ch, Ix. ver. 1. 
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Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 


32 PASTORALYS. 


See, a long * race thy ſpacious courts adorn ; 
See future ſons, and Achten yet unborn, 

In crouding ranks on ev'ry fide ariſe, 

Demanding life, 1 impatient for the ſkies ! 

See barb'rous + nations at thy gates attend, 

See thy bright altars throng'd with proftrate * 
And heap'd with products of f Sabzan ſprings ! 
For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 


And ſeeds of gold in Ophyr's mountains glow. 


See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the rifing || Sun ſhall gild the morn, 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn, 

But loft, diffolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O'erflow thy courts : the Light himſelf ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 

The \ ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away 3 
But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains; 


* Ch. lx. ver. 4. 
+ Ch. Ix. ver. 3. 

I Ch. Ix. ver. 6, 

I Ch. Ix. ver. 19, 20. 5 
§ Ch. Ii. ver. vi. and ch. liv. ver. 10. 


Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Meffiah reigns! 


\ 95 


100 


105 


WINDSOR 


WINDSOR FOREST. 
To the Right Honourable 
_ _ Georct Lord LANS DOWN. 
Non injuſſa cano: te noſtræ, Vare, myricæ, 
Te Nemus omne canet; nec Phœbo gratior ulla eſt, 


Quam ſibi quæ Vari præſeripſit pagina nomen. 
Ving. 
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WINDSOR FOREST. 


To the Right Honourable 


GEORGE Loxp LANSDOWN. 


HY foreſts, Windſor ! and thy green retreats, 
At once the Monarch's and the Muſe's ſeats, 
Invite my lays. Be preſent, ſylvan maids ! 
Unlock your ſprings, and open all your ſhades. 
Granville commands; your aid O Muſes bring! 5 
What Mule for Granville can refuſe to fing ? 
The groves of Eden, vaniſh'd now ſo long, 
Live in deſcription, and look green in ſong : 
Theſe, were my breaſt inſpir'd with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame, 10 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water, ſeem to ſtrive again; 
Not Chaos-like together cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
But as the world, harmoniouſly confus'd: 
Where order in variety we ſee, 15 
And where, tho' all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a checquer'd ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day; 
As ſome coy nymph her lover's warm addreſs 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repreſs. 20 
There, interſpers'd in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun cach other's ſhades. 


This Poem was written at two different times: the firſt part of it, which 
relates to the country, in the year 1904, at the ſame time with the Paſſo- 
rals : the latter part was no: added till the year 1719, iu which It was pub- 
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; And kings more furious and ſevere than they ; 
Who claim'd the ſkies, diſpeopled air and floods, 


36 WINDSOR FOREST. 


Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend; 
There wrapt in clouds the bluiſh hills aſcend. 
Ev'n the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 


2 
And *midft the deſart fruitful fields ariſe, s 
That crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant iſles the ſable waſte adorn. 
Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, or the balmy tree, 30 


While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler ſight, 

Tho' Gods aſſembled grace his tow'ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 35 
Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe Gods appear. 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd, 

Here bluſhing Flora paints th'enamel'd ground, 

Here Ceres” gifts in waving profpe& ſtand, 

And nodding tempt the joyjul reaper's hand ; 40 
Rich Induſtry fits ſmiling on the plains, 

And peace and plenty tell a Stuart reigns, 

Not thus the land appear'd in ages paſt, 

A dreary deſart and a gloomy waſte, 


To favage beaſts and * ſavage laws a prey, 45 


The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods : 

Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves, 
(For wiſer brutes were backward to be ſlaves.) 50 
What could be free, when lawleſs beaſts obey'd, 

And ev'n the elements a tyrant ſway'd ? 


In vain kind ſeaſons ſwell'd the teeming grain, 


Soft ſhow'rs diſtill'd, and ſuns grew warm in vain 
The ſwain with tears his fruſtrate labour yields, 55 
And famiſh'd dies amidft his ripen'd fields. 


What wonder then, a beaſt or ſubje& ſlain 


Were. equal crimes in a deſpotic reign ? 


* The Foreſt Laws. 
Both 


WINDSOR FOREST. 


Both doom'd alike, for ſportive tyrants bled, 
But while the ſubje& ſtarv'd, the beaſt was fed. 60 
Proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man : 

Our haughty Norman boaſts that barb'rous name, 

And makes his trembling flaves the royal game. 

The * fields are raviſh'd from th' induſtrious ſwains, 65 
From men their cities, and from Gods their fanes : 
The levell'd towns with weeds he cover'd o'er ; 
The hollow winds thro? naked temples roar 
Round broken columns claſping ivy twin'd; 

O'er heaps of ruin ſtalk'd the ſtately hind ; 

The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, 

And ſavage howlings fill the ſacred quires. 

Aw'd by his Nobles, by his Commons curſt, 

Th' Oppreſſor ruPd tyrannic where he durk, : 
Stretch'd o'er the Poor and Church his iron rod, 75 
And ſerv'd alike his Vaſſals and his God. 

Whom ev'n the Saxon ſpar'd, and bloody Dane, 

The wanton victims of his ſport remain. 

But fee, the man who ſpacious regions gave 

A waſte for beaſts, himſelf deny'd a grave! _—_ 
Stretch'd on the lawn, his + ſecond hope ſurvey, | 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey: 

Lo Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

Bleeds in the foreſt, like a wounded hart. 
Succeeding Monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, 


37 


70 


8 
Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peaceful cottage rite. g 
Then gath'ring flocks on unknown mountains fed, 
O'er ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread, 
The foreſts wonder'd at th* unuſual grain, 
And ſecret tranſport touch'd the conſcious ſwain. 90 


Fair Liberty, Britannia's Goddels, rears 

Her chearful head, and leads the golden years. 
Ye vig'rous ſwains ! while youth ferments your blood, 

And purer ſpirits {well the ſprightly flood, 


N Alluding to the New Foreſt, and the tyrannies exarciſed there by Wil- 
liam the Firſt. 


+ William Rufus, ſecond fon of William the Conqueror. 
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His purple creſt, and ſcarlet-circled eyes, 


Oft', as in airy rings they ſkim the heath, 


3$ WINDSOR FOREST. 


Now range the hills, the thickeſt woods beſet, 95 
Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. 

When milder autumn ſummer's heat ſucceeds, 

And in the new-ſhorn field the partridge feeds, 

Before his lord the ready ſpaniel bounds, 

Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds; 100 
But when the tainted gales the game betray, 

Couct'd cloſe he hes, and meditates the prey: 

Secure they truſt th* unfaithful field, beſet, 

Till hov'ring o'er em ſweeps the ſwelling net. 

Thus (if ſmall things we may with great compare) 105 


When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, 


Some thoughtleſs town, with eaſe and plenty bleſt, 

Near, and more near, the cloſing lines inveſt ; 

Sudden they ſeize th' amaz'd, defenceleſs prize, 

And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. 110 
See! from the brake the whirring pheaſant ſprings, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 


' Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 


Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah! what avail his gloſſy, varying dyes, 115 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with gold ? 
Nor yet, when moiſt Arcturus clouds the ſky, 
The woods and fields their pleaſing toils deny. 
To plains with well-breath'd beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare : 
(Beaſts, urg'd by us, their fellow-beaſts purſue, 
And learn of man each other to undo.) | 
With fſlaught'ring guns th' unweary'd fowler roves, 125 
When froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves ; 


12S 


Where droves in flocks the leafleſs trees o*erſhade, 


And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye; 


Strait a ſhort thunder breaks the frozen {ky : 130 


The clam'rous plovers feel the leaden death: 
| | Oft', 


25 
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Oft', as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 
In genial ſpring, beneath the quiv'ring ſhade, 135 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 
The patient fiſher takes his filent ſtand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand; 
With looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. 140 
Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply, 
The bright-ey'd perch with fins of Tyrian dye, 
The filver eel, in ſhining volumes roll'd, 
The yellow carp, in ſcales bedrop'd with gold, 
Swift trouts, diverſify'd with crimſon ſtains, 145 
And pykes, the tyrants of the watry plains. 
Now Cancer glows with Phoebus? fiery car; 
The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war, 
Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt walks ſurround, 
Rouze the fleet hart, and chear the opening hound. 150 
Th' impatient courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſe'd, 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. 
See! the bold youth ſtrain up the threat'ning ſteep, 155 
Ruſh thro? the thickets, down the valleys ſweep, 
Hang o'er their courſers heads with eager ſpeed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying ſteed. 
Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, | 
Th' immortal huntreſs, and her virgin train 4160 
Nor envy, Windſor! fince thy ſhades have ſeen L 
As bright a Goddeſs, and as chaſte a Queen; 
Whoſe care, like hers, protects the ſylvan reign, 
The Earth's fair light, and Empreſs of the main. 
Here, as old bards have ſung, Diana ftray'd, 165 
| Bath'd in the ſprings, or ſought the cooling ſhade 
Here arm'd with filver bows, in early dawn, 
Her buſkin'd Virgins trac'd the dewy lawn. 
Above the reſt a rural nymph was fam'd, 
Thy offspring, Thames! the fair Lodona nam'd; 170 


3 : (Lodona's 
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(Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, 

The Muſe ſhall fing, and what the fings ſhall laſt.) 
Scarce could the Goddeſs from her nymph be _— 
But by the creſcent and the golden zone. 

She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care, rye”. 
A belt her waiſt, a fillet binds her hair, 

A painted quiver on her ſhoulder ſounds, 

And with her dart the flying deer ſhe wounds. 

It chanc'd, as eager of the chace, the maid 

Beyond the foreſt's verdant limits ſtray'd, 

Pan ſaw and lov'd, and burning with defire 

Purſu'd her flight, her flight increas'd his fire. 

Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky ; 

Not half ſo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When thro” the clouds he drives the trembling doves; 
As from the God ſhe flew with furious pace, 

Or as the God, more furious, urg'd the chace. 
Now fainting, finking, pale, the nymph appears; 
Now cloſe behind, his ſounding ſteps ſhe hears ; 


189 


185 


1909 
And now his ſhadow reach'd her as ſhe run, 5 
His ſhadow lengthen'd by the ſetting ſun ; 
And now his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 5 
In vain on father Thames ſhe call'd for aid 195 


Nor could Diana help her injur'd maid. 
Faint, breathleſs, thus ſhe pray'd, nor pray'd in vain; 
« Ah Cynthia! ah tho* baniſh'd from thy train, 

« Let me, O let me, to the ſhades repair, 

My native ſhades there weep, and murmur there, 200 
She ſaid, and melting as in tears ſhe lay, 

In a ſoft, filver ſtream diſſolv'd away. 

The filver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps, 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps ; 

Still bears the“ name the hapleſs virgin bore, 
And bathes the foreſt where ſhe rang'd before. 


205 


The river Loddon, ' 


WINDSOR FOREST. 41 

In her chaſte current oft” the Goddeſs laves, 
And with celeſtial tears augments the waves. 
Oft' in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 
The headlong mountains and the downward ſkies, 210 
The watry landſkip of the pendant woods, | 
And abſent trees that tremble in the floods; 
In the clear azure gleam the flocks are ſeen, _ 
And floating foreſts paint the waves with green. 
Thro? the fair ſcene row! flow the ling? ring ſtreams, 215 
Then foaming pour along, and ruſh into the Thames. 

Thou too, great father of the Britiſh floods ! 
With Joytul pride ſurvey'ſt our lofty woods; 
Where tow! ring oaks their ſpreading Lanes; rene, 
And future navies on thy ſhores appear. - "2 
Not.Neptune's ſelf from all his ſtreams receives 
A wealthier tribute, than to thine he gives. 
No ſeas ſo rich, ſo gay no banks appear, 
No lake ſo gentle, and no ſpring ſo clear. 
Not fabled Po more ſwells the poet's lays, 225 
While thro? the ſkies his ſhining current ſtrays, 
Than thine, which viſits Windſor's fam'd abodes, 
To grace the manſon of our earthly Gods : 
Nor all his ſtars a brighter luſtre ſhow, 
Than the fair nymphs that grace thy ſide below: 230 
Here Jove himſelf, ſubdu'd by beauty ſtill, | 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. 

Happy the man whom this bright Court approves, 
His Sov'reign favours, and his country loves: | 
Happy next him, who to theſe ſhades retires, 233 
Whom Nature charms, and whom the Muſe infpires; 
Whom humbler joys of home: felt quiet pleaſe, 

Succeſſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and eaſe. 

He gathers health from herbs the foreſt vields, 

And of their fragrant phy ſic {poils the fields: 240 

With chymic art exalts the minꝰ ral pow'rs, 

And draws the aromatic ſouls of flow'rs : 

Now marks the courſe of rolling orbs on high 

O'er figur'd worlds now travels with his eye: | 
Vor. I. (3 Of 
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Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore, 2489 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o' er: 

Or wand'ring thoughtful in the filent wood, 

Attends the duties of the wile and good, 

T*obſerve a mean, be to himſelf a friend, - 

To follow nature, and regard his end]; 250 
Or looks on heav'n with more than mortal eyes, 

Bids his free ſoul expatiate in the ſkies, 

Amid her kindred ſtars familiar roam, 


Survey the region, and confeſs her home ! 


Such was the life great Scipio once admir'd, 255 
Thus Atticus, and Trumbal thus retir'd. | | 
Ye ſacred Nine! that all my foul poſfeſs, 


| Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, 


Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, | 
The bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens; 260 
To Thames's banks which fragrant breezes _ 

Or where ye Muſes ſport on Cooper's hill. 

(On Cooper's hill eternal wreaths fhall grow, _ 

While laſts the mountain, or while Thames fhall flow) 

T ſeem thro? conſecrated walks to rove, 265 
I hear ſoft muſic die along the grove ; | 
Led by the ſound, 1 roam from ſhade to ſhade, 

By god-like Poets venerable made : 

Here his firft lays majeſtic Denham ſung ; 

There the laſt numbers flow'd from * Cowley's tongue. 
O.carly loſt ! what tears the river ſhed, 271 
When the fad pomp along his banks was led? 

His drooping ſwans on ev'ry note expire, 

And on his willows hung each Muſe's lyre. 

Since fate relentleſs ſtop'd their heav*nly voice, 275 
No more the foreſts ring, or groves rejoice ; | 
Who now ſhall charm the fhades, where Cowley ſtrung 
His living harp, and lofty Denham ſung ? | 

But hark! the groves rejoice, the foreſt rings? 

Are theſe reviv'd ? or is it Granville ſings? 280 


* Mr. Cowley died at Chertſey, on the barders of the Forcſt, and was 
from thence conveyed to Weltmiaſter, 
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Tis yours, my Lord, to bleſs our ſoft retreats, 
And call the Muſes to their ancient ſeats ; 
To paint anew the flow'ry ſylvan ſcenes, 
To crown the foreſts with immortal greens, 
Make Windſor hills in lofty numbers riſe, 285 
And lift her turrets nearer to the 1kies ; 
To ting thoſe honours you deſerve to wear, 
And add new luſtre to her filver ſtar *. 
Here noble + Surrey felt the ſacred rage, 
Surrey, the Granville of a former age: 299 
Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his lance, 
Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance : 
In the ſame ſhades the Cupids tun'd his lyre, 
To the ſame notes, of love, and ſoft deſire: | 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 295 
Then filld the groves, as heav'nly Myra now. 

Oh would'ſt thou fing what Heroes Windſor bore, 
What Kings firſt breath'd upon her winding ſhore, 
Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador'd remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow'd earth contains! 309 
With ! Edward's acts adorn the ſhining. Page, | 
Stretch his long triumphs down thro? ev'ry age, 
Draw Monarchs chain'd, and Creffi's glorious field, 
The lillies blazing on the regal ſhield: ' 
Then, from her roofs when Verrio's colours fall, 305 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 
Still in thy ſong ſhould vanquiſh'd France appear, 
And bleed for ever under Britain's ſpear. 

Let ſofter ſtrains ill-fated || Henry mourn, 
And palms eternal flouriſh round his urn. 310 
Here o'er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 
And faſt beſide him, once-fear'd $ Edward ſleeps : 
Whom not th* extended Albion could contain, 
From old Belerium to the northern main, | 
The grave unites ; where ev'n the Great find reſt, 315 
And blended lie thi oppreſſor and th' oppreſt! | 


* All the lincs that follow, till within eight of the cp, were not 
added to the poem till the year 27 10. 
+ Henry Howard, carl of Surry, one of the firſt refiners of the Fnglih 
poetry; who flonriſhed in the time of Henry VIII. 
t Edward III. born here, | Henry VI. $ Edward IV. | 
G2 Make 
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Make ſacred Charles's tomb for ever known, 
(Obſcure the place, and un-inſcrib'd the ſtone) 
Oh fact accurſt! what tears has Albion ſhed, 
Heav'ns, what new wounds ! and how her old have bled ! 
She ſaw her ſons with purple deaths expire, 321 
Her facred domes involv'd in rolling fire, 

A dreadful ſeries of inteſtine wars, 

Inglorious triumphs, and diſhoneſt ſcars. 

At length great Anna ſaid—*< Let diſcord ceaſe !”” 325 
She ſaid, the world obey'd, and all was peace! 

In that bleſt moment, from his 00zy bed 

Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend head; 

His treſſes drop'd with dews, and o'er the ſtream 

His ſhining horns diffus'd a golden gleam: 3 
Grav'd on bis urn, appear'd the Moon that guides 
His ſwelling waters, and alternate tides; 

The figur'd fireams in waves of filver roll'd, 

And on their banks Auguſta roſc in gold. 

Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, 335 
Who ſwell with tributary urns his flood: | 
Firſt the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 
The winding Iſis and the fruitful Tame: 

The Kennet ſwift, for ſilver cels renown'd ; 

The Loddon flow, with verdant alders crown'd ; 
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Cole, whoſe clear ſtreams his flow'ry iſlands lave ; " 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 
The blue, tranſparent Vandalis appears; 
The gulphy Lee his ſedgy treſſes rears ; 
And ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood; 345 


And filent Darent, ftain'd with Daniſh . 
High in the midſt, upon his urn reclin'd, 
(His ſea- green mantle waving with the wind) 
The God appear'd : he turn'd his azure eyes 
; Where Windſor domes and pompous turrets riſe ; 35A 
Then bow'd and ſpoke ; the winds forget to roar, 
And the huſh'd waves glide ſoftly to the ſhore. 
Hail, facred Peace! hail long- expected days, 
That Thames's glory to the ſtars ſhall raiſe! 
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Tho! Tyber's ſtreams immortal Rome behold, 355 
Tho' foaming Hermus ſwells with tides of gold, 
From heav'n itſelf tho' ſev'n- ſold Nilus flows, 
And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows; 
Theſe now no more ſhall be the Muſe's themes, 
Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams. 360 
Let Volga's banks with iron ſquadrons ſhine, 
And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine, 
Let barb'rous Ganges arm a ſervile train; 
Be mine the bleſſings of a peaceful reign. 
No more my ſons ſhall dye with Britiſh blood 
Red Iber's ſands, or Iſter's foaming flood; 
Safe on my ſhore each unmoleſted 200 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain; 
The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace 
Of war or blood, but in the ſylvan chace; 
The trumpet ſleep, while chearful horns are blown, 
And arms employ'd on birds and beaſts alone. 
Behold! th' aſcending Villas on my ſide 
Project long ſhadows o'er the cryſtal tide. 
Behold ! Auguſta's glittering ſpires increaſe, 
And temples rife, the beauteous works of Peace. 
I ſee, I ſee where two fair cities bend _ 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall aſcend! _ 
There mighty nations ſhall enquire their doom, 
The world's great Oracle in times to come; 
There Kings ſhall ſue, and ſuppliant States be ſeen 
Once more to bend before a Britiſh Queen. 
Thy trees, fair Windſor ! now ſhall leave their woods, 
And half thy foreſts ruſh into my floods, 
Bear Britain's thunder, and her Croſs diſplay 
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To the bright regions of the riſing day; _ 
Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen Pole ; 
Or under ſouthern ſkies exalt their fails, 
Led by new ſtars, and borne by ſpicy gales ! 390 


For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, a the ruby glow, 


The 
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The peaily ſhell its lucid globe infold, 

And Phoebus warm the ripening ore to gold. 

The time ſhal! come, when free as ſeas or wind 395 

Unbounded Thames ſhall flow for all mankind, 

Whole nations enter with cach ſwelling ride, 

And ſeas but join the regions they divide; 

Earth's diftant ends our glory ſhall behold, 

And the new world launch forth to ſeek the old. 40g 

Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall ſtem the tide, 

And feather'd people croud my wealthy fide; 

And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 

Our ſpeech, our colour, and our ſtrange attire ! 

On ftretch thy reign, fair Peace! from ſhore to ſhore, 

Till Conquett ceaſe, and ſlav'ry be no more; 406 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves | 

Reap their own fruits, and woo their fable loyes, 

Peru once more a race of Kings behold, 

And other Mexico's be roof'd with gold. 410 

Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 

In brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous Diſcord dwell : 

Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 

And mad Ambition, ſhall attend her there: 

There purple Vengeance bath'd in gore retires, 415 

Her weapons blunted, and extin& her fires : | 

There hateful Envy her own ſnakes ſhall feel, 

And Perſecution mourn her broken wheel : 

There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, | 
And gaſping Furies thirſt for blood in vain. 420 
Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays 

Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days: 

The thoughts of Gods let Granville's verſe recite, 

And bring the ſcenes of opening fate to light. 

My humble Muſe, in unambitious frains, 425 

Paints the green foreſts and the flow'ry plains, 

Where Peace deſcending bids her olives ſpring, 

And ſcatters bleſſings from her dove-like wing, 

Ev'n I more ſweetly paſs my careleſs days, 

Pleas'd in the filent ſhade with empty praiſe ; 430 

Enough for me, that to the liſt'ning ſwains 

Firſt in theſe fields J ſung the ſylvan ftrains, | 
ODE 
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I. 
Eſcend ye Nine! deſcend and ſing ; 
The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 
Wake into voice each ſilent ſtring, 
And ſweep the ſounding lyre ! 
In a ſadly-pleaſing ſtrain 
Let the warbling lute complain 
Let the loud trumpet ſound; 
Till the roofs all around 
The ſhrill echoes rebound : | 
While in more lengthen'd notes and flow, 
The deep, majeſtic, folemn organs blow. 
Hark ! the numbers ſoft and clear, 
Gently ſteal upon the ear; 
Now louder, and yet loader rife, | 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies ; 
Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſic floats ; 
"Till, by degrees, remote and fmall, 
The ſtrains decay, 
And melt away, 
In a dying, dying fall. 
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. 
By Muſic, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor ſink too low. 
If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, 
Muſic her ſoft, aſſuaſive voice applies; 
Or when the ſoul is preſs'd with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
Warriors the fires with animated ſounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds 
Melancholy lifts her bead, 
Morpheus rouzes from his bed, 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Liſt'ning Envy drops her ſnakes ; 
Inteſtine war no more our Paffions wage, 
And giddy Factions hear away their rage. 
Su.  * 
But when our Country's cauſe proyokes to arms, 
How martial muſic ev'ry boſom warms ! 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
* on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his $ran, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. 
Tranſported demi-gods ſtood round, 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, 
Enflam'd with glory's charms: 
Each chief his ſev'nfold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade: 


And ſeas, and rocks, and ſkies rebound 
To arms, to arms, to arms! 


IV. 
But when thro” all th' infernal bounds 
Which flaming Phlegeton ſurrounds, 
Love, ſtrong as Death, the Poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead, 


What ſounds were heard, 
What ſcenes appear'd, 
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Over all the dreary coaſts ! 55 
Dreadful gleams, 
Diſmal fcreams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, | 
Sullen moans, 60 
Hollow groans, | 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts ! 
Byt hark ! he ftrikes the golden lyre ; ; 
And ſee! the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire, 
See, ſhady forms advance! 65 
Thy ſtone, O Syſiphus, ſtands ſtill, 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 
And the pale ſpeRres dance! 
The Furies ſink upon their iron beds, 
And ſnakes uncurl'd hang liſt'ning round their heads. 


V. 


By the ſtreams that ever flow, 2 71 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
Over th' Elyfian flow'rs, 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Aſphodel, 75 
Or Amaranthine bow'rs ; | 

By the hero's armed ſhades, 

Glitt'ring thro” the gloomy glades, 

By the youths that dy'd for love, 

Wand'ring in the myrtle grove, 80 
Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to life; 
Oh take the huſband, or return the wife ! 


He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the Poet's pray'r: 
Stern Proſerpine relented, _ 8 
And gave him back the fair. | 
Thus ſong cquld prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell, 
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A conqueſt how hard and how glorious! #+ 
Tho? fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 

Vet muſic and love were victorious. 


99 


VI. 

But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! 
How wilt thou now the fatal ſiſters move? 95 
No crime was thine, if *tis no crime to love. 

Now under hanging mountains, 

Beſide the falls of fountains, 

Or where Hebrus wanders, 


Rolling in mæanders, 100 


All alone, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan; 
And calls her ghoſt, | 
For ever, ever, ever loſt ! 105 


Now with Furies ſurrounded, 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows: 
See, wild as the winds, Oer the deſart he flies; 110 
Hark! Hæmus reſounds with the Bacchanals cries— 
= Ah ſee, he dies! 
Yet ev'n in death Eurydice he ſung, 
Eurydice ftill trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods, 


22819 
Eurydice the floods, * 
Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountains rung, 
VII. 
Muſic the fierceſt grief can charm, 
And fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm: 
Muſic can ſoften pain to eaſe, 120 


And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe: 
a 


* 
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Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliſs above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker's praiſe confin'd the ſound, 125 


When the full organ joins the tune ful quire, 
Th immortal pow'rs incline their ear; 

Borne on the ſwelling notes our ſouls aſpire, 

While ſolemn airs improve the ſacred fire; | 
And Angels lean from heav'n to hear. 130 . 

Of Orpheus now no more let Poets tell, 

To bright Cecilia greater pow'r is giv'n; | 
His numbers rais'd a ſhade from hell, 

Hers lift the ſoul to heav'n. 
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Two 


TWO CHORUSES 
TRAGEDY or BRUTUS. 


CHORUS or ATHENIANS. 


STROPHE I. 


'E "a4 where ſacred truth is ſought ; 
Groves, where immortal Sages taught; 
Where heav'nly viſions Plato fir'd, 
And Epicurus lay inſpir'd ! | 
In vain your guiltleſs laurels ſtood $ 
Unſpotted long with human blood. 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 
And ſteel now glitters in the Muſes ſhades. 


AxTIsSTROPHE I. 

Oh heav' n- born fifters | ſource of art! 

Who charm the ſenſe, or mend the heart; 10 

Who lead fair V irtue's train along, 

Moral Truth, and myſtic Song ! 

To what new clime, what diſtant fky, 

Forſaken, friendleſs, thall ye fly ? 
Fay, will ye bleſs the bleak Atlantic thore ? 15 
Or bid che furious Gaul be rude no more? 


* 


STROPHE 


STROPHE II. 
When Athens finks by fates unjuſt, 
When wild barbarians ſpurn her duſt; 
Perhaps ev'n Britain's utmoſt ſhore 
Shall ceaſe to bluſh with ftranger's gore; ot 20 
See Arts her ſavage ſons controul, 
An Athens riſing near the pole! 


Till ſome new Tyrant lifts his purple hand, 
And civil madneſs tears them from the land. 


Ax TIisTRO RHE II. | 

Ye Gods! what juſtice rules the ball? 2285 

Freedom and Arts together fall; 

Fools grant whate'er Ambition craves, 

And men, once ignorant, are ſlaves. 

Oh curs'd effects of civil hate, 4 

In ev'ry age, in ev'ry ſtate! „ 
Still, when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, | 6 
Some Athens periſhes, ſome Tully bleeds. 
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SEMICHORUS, 
H Tran Love ! haſt thou poſſeſt 
The prudent, learn'd, and virtuous breaſt ? 
Wiſdom and wit in vain reclaim, 
And Arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. | 
Love, ſoft intruder, enters here, Fon 
But ent'ring learns to be ſincere. | | 
Marcus with bluſhes owns he loves, 
And Brutus tenderly reproves, | 
Why, Virtue, doft thou blame defire, 
Which Nature has umpreſt ? TS 
Why, Nature, doſt thou ſooneſt fire 
The mild and gen'rous breaſt ? 


CHoRUs 


CHrorus, 
Love's purer flames the Gods approve ; 
The Gods and Brutus bend to love: 
Brutus for abſent Portia ſighs, 

And ſterner Caſſius melts at Junia's eyes. 
What is looſe love? a tranſient guſt, 

' Spent in a ſudden ſtorm of luſt, 
A vapour fed from wild defare, 
A wand'ring, ſelf-conſuming fire. 
But Hymen's kinder flames unite ; 
And burn for ever one; 
Chaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
Productive as the Sun, 


Sxuichonvs. 
Oh ſource of ev*ry ſocial 1, | 
United wiſh, and mutual joy ! 3 
What various joys on one attend, 

As ſon, as father, brother, huſband, f Heul? 
Whether his koary fire he ſpies, | 
While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe ; 
Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye ; 

Or views his ſmiling progeny ; 

What tender paſſions take their turns, 
What home: felt raptures move? 
His heart now melts, now leaps, now burns, 
With rev*rence, hope, and love. 


CHORUS: 

Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmizes, 
Hence falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes, 

rs, doubts, delays, ſurprizes; 

Fires that ſcorch, yet dare not ſhine : 

Pureſt love's unwaſting treaſure, 
Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure, 
«Days of eaſe, and nights of pleaſure ; 
Sacred Hymen! theſe are thine, 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


ODE 


ODE on SOLITUDE. 


Appy the man whoſe wiſh and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 


In his own ground; 


Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with bread, 3 
Whote flocks ſupply him with attire, 
Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, ” 


In winter fire. 


Bleſt, who can unconcern'dly find, | 
Hours, days and years flide ſoft away, to 
In health of body, peace of mind, 


Quiet by day, 
Sound ſleep by night; ſtudy and eaſe, 


Together mixt; ſweet recreation; 
And innocence, which moſt does pleaſe, | 15 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unfeen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 


Tell where I lie. 29 
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The Dying Chriſtian to his Soul. 


EK. 


* 


ITAL ſpark of heav'nly flame! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal framg : 

Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 

Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying ! 

Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy ftrife, 
And let me languiſh into life. 


| II. 
Hark ! the whiſper; Angels ſay, 
Siſter Spirit, come away. 
What 1s this abſorbs me quite ? 
Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſight, 
Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death? 


III. 
The world recedes; it diſappears ! 
Heav'n opens on my eyes! my cars 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring: 


Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 


O Grave! where is thy Victory? 
O Death! where is thy Sting ? 
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Written in the Year 1709. 
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CONT AS 


OF THE 


ESSAY on CRITICISM. 


1 


public. 


2. The variety of men's Taſtes; - of a true Taſte, how 
rare to be found. 


3. Tnat moſt men are born with ſome Taſte, but 


ſpoiled by falſe education. 
4. The multitude of Critics, and cauſes of them. 


5. That we are to ſtudy our own Taſte, and Know 
the limits of it. 


6. Nature the beſt guide of Judgment. 


7. Improv'd by Art, and Rules, which are but me- 
thodiz'd Nature. 


8. Rules derived from the Practice of the ancient 
Poets. 


9. That therefore the Ancients are neceſſary to be 
ſtudy'd by a Critic, particularly Homer and Virgil. 

10. Of Licenſes, and the uſe of them by the Ancients. 
11. Reverence due to the Ancients, and praiſe of them. 


PART 


HAT 'tis as great a fault to judge ill, as to 
write ill, and a more dangerous one to the 
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ca CONTENTS. 


. Ver. 204. &. 

Cauſes hind"ring a true Judgment; 1. Pride. 2. Im- 
perfe& Learning. 3. Judging by parts, and not by the 
whole: Critics in Wit, Language, Verſification, only. 
4. Being too hard to pleaſe, or too apt to admire. 5. Too 
much Love to a Se&,—to the Ancients or Moderns. 
6. Prejudice, or Prevention. 7. Singularity. 8. In- 
conſtancy. 9. Partiality. 10. Envy. Againſt Envy, 
and in praiſe of Good- nature. When Severity is chiefly 
to be uſed by Critics? Againſt Immorality and Obſce- 
nity. . 


| l. Ver. 6s, &c. 

Rules for the Conduct of Manners in a Critic. Can- 
dour, Modeſty, Good-breeding, Sincerity and Freedom 
of Advice, When one's Counſel is to be reſtrain'd? 
Character of an incorrigible Poet. —And of an unperti- 
nent Critic. The Character of a good Critic, The 
Hiſtory of Criticiſm, and Characters of the beſt Critics. 
Ariſtotle, Horace, Dionyſius, Petronius, Quintilian, 
Longinus. Of the Decay of Criticiſm, and its Revi- 


val.—Erafmus, Vida, Boileau, Lord Roſcommon, &c. 
—— Concluſion, 


AN 
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IS hard to fay, if greater want of {kill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill; 

But, of the two, leſs dang'rous is th' clinch 
Io tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe, 
Some few ein that, but numbers err in this, 
Ten cenſure wrong for on2 who writes amiſs ; 
A fool might once himſelf alone expoſe, 
Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. 


This Eſſay may juſtly be eſteemed as a pattern of com poſition in the 
didactic way. It was not only admired by every candid critic of taſte and 
judgment at home, but its merit diffuſed itſelf abroad, where it was fo highly 
eſteemed, that it was trapſla ted into French verſe by General Hamilton, It 
was aſterwards tranſlatcd i into French by other hands; and ſeveral verſionsof 
it have ſince appeared in the Latin tongue. it was tranſlated into Latin by 
Dr. Kirkpatrick, a gentleman well known in the literary world; alſo by Mr. 
Smart. There was a Latin verſion of it likewiſe made by an unfortunate 
man who was executed for high treaſon relating to the coin, whoſe name, 
ſays Mr. Ruffhead, I therefore ſuppreſs, 

We cannot omit making an extract from the Eſſay on the Genius and 
Writings of Mr, Pope. That ingenious author obſerves, that Du Bos 
fixes the period of time, at which, generally ſpeaking, the poets and the 
painters have arrived at as high a pitch of perfection as their geniuſes will 
permit, to be the age of * or a few years more or leſs, Virgil was near 


thirty . 
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64 ESSAY on: 


*Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own. 
In Poets as true Genius is but rare, 

True Taſte as ſeldom is the Critic's ſhare ; 
Both muſt alike from heav'n derive their light, 
Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write, 

Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 

And cenſure freely who have written well. 

Authors are partial to their wit, *tis true, 

But are not Critics to their judgment too ? 

Yet if we look more cloſely, we ſhall find 
Moſt have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind : 
Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light; 

The lines, tho? touch'd but faintly, are drawn right. 
But as the ſlighteſt ſketch, if juſtly trac'd, 

Is by ill-colouring but the more diſgrac'd, 

So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd : 

Some are bewilder'd in the maze of ſchools, 

And ſome made coxcombs Nature meant but fools. 
In ſearch of wit theſe loſe their common ſenſe, 
And then tura Critics in their own defence ; 


10 


15 


20 


25 


thirty when he compoſed his firſt Eclogue. - Horace was a grown man when 
he began to be talked of as a poet at Rome, having been formerly engaged 
in a military life. Racine was about the ſame age when his \xoOrROMACHITE, 
which may be regarded as his firſt good tragedy, was played Corneille was 
more than thirty when his CID appeared. Defproaux was full thirty when 
he publiſhed his ſatires, ſuch as we now have of them, Molicre was full 
forty when he wrote the firſt of thoſe comedies on which his re putation is 
founded, But to excel in this ſpecies of compoſition, it was not ſufficient for 
Moliere to be only a great poet; it was neceſſary for him to gain a thorough 
knowledge of men and the world, which is ſeldom attained fo carly in lite; 
but without which the beſt poet would be able to write but indifferent come- 
dies. Congreve, however, was but ninctecn when he wrote the 0p Ba- 
CHELOR. Raphael was about thirty years old when he diſplayed the 
heavty and ſublimity of his genius in the Vatican; for it is there we behold 
the firſt of his works that are worthy the great name he at preſent fo deſer- 
vedly poſſeſſes. When Shakcfſpear wrote his Lean, Milton his PAR 19187 
Los r, Spenſer his Faixy Quren, and Dryden his Music Obsx, they 
had all exceeded this middle age of man.” 
From this ſhort revicw it appears, that few poets ripened fo early as Pope, 
ho was under twenty years of age when he wrote this Eflay, 


Each 
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Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, 30 
Or with a Rival's, or an Eunuch's ſpite. 
All fools have ſtill an itching to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing fide, 
If Mzvius ſcribble in Apollo's ſpite, 
There are who judge ſtill worſe than he can write. 35 
Some have at firſt for Wits, then Poets paſt, 
Turn'd Critics next, and prov'd plain fools at laſt, 
Some neither can for Wits nor Critics paſs, 
As heavy mules are neither horſe nor aſs. 
Thoſe half-learn'd witlings, num'rous in our ifle;, 40 
As half-form'd inſe&s on the banks of Nile; 
Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's ſo equivocal : _ 
To tell 'em would a hundred tongues require, 3 
Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. 45 
But you who ſeek to give and merit fame, 
And juſtly bear a critic's noble name, 
Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taſte, and learning go; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be diſcreet, 50 
And mark that point where ſenſe and dulneſs meet. 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 
And wiſely curb'd proud man's pretending wit. 
As on the land while here the Ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains ; 85 
Thus in the ſoul while memory prevails, 5 
The ſolid pow'r of underſtanding fails; 
Where beams of warm imagination Nay, 
The memory's ſoft figures melt away, _ 
One ſcience only will one genius fit; | 60 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit: 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 
But oft in thoſe confin'd to ſingle parts. 
Like Kings we loſe the conqueſts gain'd before; 
By vain ambition ſtill to make them more 65 
Each might his ſev'ral province well command, 
Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand. 
: Vor. I. K F irſt 
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Firſt follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the ſame ; 
Unerring Nature, Rill divinely bright, 

One dear, unchang'd, and univerſal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and end,, and teſt of art. 
Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, 


Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides; 


In ſome fair body thus th' informing ſoul 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains ; 
Itſelf unſeen, but in ch' effects, remains. | 
There are whom heay'n has bleſt with ſtore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it ; 

For wit and judgment ever are at its: 

Tho' meant each other's aid, like man and wife. 
*Tis more to guide than ſpur the Muſe's ſteed ; 
Reftrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed ; 

The winged courier, like a gen'rous horſe, 
Shows moſt true mettle when you check his courſe, 
Thoſe Rules of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, 
Are nature ſtill, but nature methodiz'd ; 
Nature, like Liberty, is but reſtrain'd | 
By the ſame laws which firſt herſelf ordain'd. 
Hear how learn'd Greece her uſeful rules indites, 
When to repreſs, and when indulge our flights! 
High on Parnaſſus“ top her ſons the ſhow'd, 
And pointed out thoſe arduous paths they trod, 
Held from afar, aloft, th* immortal prize, 
And urg'd the reſt by equal ſteps to riſe. 


Juſt precepts thus from great examples giv'n, 


She drew from them what they deriv'd from heay'n. 


The gen'rous Critic fann'd the Poet's fire, 
And taught the world with reafon to admire. 
Then Criticiſm the Muſes handmaid prov'd, 

To dreſs her charms, and make her more belov'd: 
But following wits from that intention ſtray'd, 
Who could not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the mig; 
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Againſt 
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_ Againſt the Poets their own arms they turn'd, 

Sure to hate moſt the men from whom they learn'd. 
So modern *Pothecaries, taught the art 

By Doctor's bills to play the Doctor's part, 


Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 110 


Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools. 
Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey, 
Nor time nor moths e'er ſpoil'd ſo much as they. 
Some drily plain, without invention's aid, 


Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 1 


Theſe loſe the ſenſe, their learning to diſplay, 
And thoſe explain the meaning quite away. 

You then whoſe judgment the right courſe would ſteer, 
Know well each Ancient's proper character; 
His Fable, Subject, ſcope in every page; 120 
Religion, Country, genius of his Age: f 
Without all theſe at once before your eyes, 

Cavil you may, but never eriticize. 

Be Homer's works your ſtudy and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night; 125 
Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 
And trace the Muſes upward to their ſpring. 

Still with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe; 

Or let your comment be the Mantuan Muſe. 

When firſt young Maro ſung of Kings and wars, 

E'er warning Phcebus touch'd his trembling ears, 131 
Perhaps he ſeem'd above the Critic's law, 

And but from Nature's fountains ſcorn'd to draw: 

But when t' examine ev'ry part he came, 


Nature and Homer were, he found, the fame : 135 
Convinc'd, amaz'd, he checks the bold deſign ; 

And rules as ſtrict his labour'd work confine, f 
As if the Stagyrite o'eclook*d each line. 


Learn hence for ancient rules a juſt eſteem ; 

To copy nature is to copy them. 140 
Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 

For there's a happineſs as well as care. 
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Muſic reſembles Poetry, in each 

Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, g 
And which a maſter-hand alone can reach. 145 
If, where the rules not far enough extend, 
(Since rules were made but to promote their end) 
Some lucky Licence anſwers to the full 
Th' intent propos'd, that Licence is a rule. 
Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate from the common track, 
Great Wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 
And riſe to faults true Critics dare not mend, 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, | 
And inatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 15 
Which without paſſing thro? the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. 
In proſpects, thus, ſome objects pleaſe our eyes, 
Which out of nature's common order riſe, f 
The ſhapeleſs rock, or hanging precipice, 160 
But care in poetry muſt ſtill be had, 
It aſks diſcretion ev'n in running mad- 
And tho? the Ancients thus their rules invade, 
(As Kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have made) 

Moderns beware! or if you muſt offend 
Againſt the precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its end; 

Let it be ſeldom, and compell'd by need; 

And have, at leaft, their precedent to plead, 

The Critic elſe proceeds without remorſe, 
Seitzes your fame, and puts his laws in force, 

I know there are, to whoſe preſumptuous thaughts 

Thoſe freer beauties, ev*n in them, ſeem faults. 

Some figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, 
Conſider'd fingly, or beheld too near, 
Which, but proportion'd to their hght, or place, 175 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace, 

A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 

His pow” rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 
But with th' occaſion and the place comply, 
Conccal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly. 180 


Thoſe 


150 
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'Thoſe oft” are ſtratagems which errors ſeem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream, 

Still green with bays each ancient Altar ſtands, 
Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands; 
Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage, 18g 
Deſtructive war, and all-devouring age. 
See, from each clime the learn'd their incenſe bring: 
Hear, in all tongues conſenting Pæans ring! 
In praiſe ſo juſt let ev'ry voice be join'd, 
And fill the gen'ral Chorus of mankind! | 190 
Hail, Bards triumphant! born in happier days; 
Immortal heirs of univerſal praiſe! 
Whoſe honours with increaſe of ages grow, 
As ſtreams roll down, enlarging as they flow! 
Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound, 194 
And worlds applaud that muſt not yet be faund ! 
Oh may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 
The laft, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire, 
(That on weak wings, from far, purſues your flights; 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 209 
To teach vain Wits a ſcience little known, 
T' admire ſuperior ſenſe, and doubt their own! 


Or all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 


What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules, 205 


Is Pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride; 

For as in bodies, thus in ſouls we find 

What wants in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind: 210 
Pride, where Wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 

And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe, 

If once right reaſon drives that cloud away, 

Truth breaks upon us with refiſtleſs day. 

Truſt not yourſelf; but your defects to know, 215 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend=—and ev'ry foe, 
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70 ESSAY on 

A little learning is a dang'rous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Picrian ſpring : 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely ſobers us again. 7 
Fir d at firſt night with what the Muſe imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind. 
But more advanc'd, behold with ftrange ſurprie 225 
New diſtant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe ! 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and fecm to tread the iky, 
Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, | 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt; 230 
Bot thoſe attain'd, we tremble to furvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way, 
Th' increafing proſpect tires our wand' ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe ! | 

A perfect Judge will read each work of wit, 235 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ, 
Survey the Whole, nor ſeek flight faults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind; 
Nor loſe, for that malignant dull delight, 
The gen'rous pleafure to be charm'd with wit. 240 
But in ſuch lays as neither ebb, nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 
That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep; 
We cannot blame indeed hut we may ſleep. 
In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 245 
Is not th' exactneſs of peculiar parts; 
Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. 
Thus when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
(The world's juſt wonder, and ev'n thine, O Rome !) 250 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurprize, 
Al comes united to th' admiring eyes; 
No monftroys-hcight, or breadth, or length appear; 
The Whole at once is bold, and regular, 


Whoever 
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Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, 25 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. 

In ev'ry work regard the writer's End, 

Since none can compaſs more than they intend 3 
And if the means be juſt, the conduct true, 

Applauſe, in ſpight of trivial faults, is due. 260 
As men of breeding, ſometimes men of wit, 
J avoid great errors, muſt tha leſs commit, 

Negle& the rules each verbal Critic lays, 

For not to know ſome tritles, is a praiſe. 
Moft Critics, fond of ſome ſubſervient art, 2bg 
Still make the whole depend upon a part: . 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, 

And all to one lov'd Folly facrifice. 

Once on a time, La Mancha's Knight, they ay, 

A certain Bard encount' ring on the way, 

Diſcours'd in terms as juſt, with looks as ſage, 
As eber could Dennis, of the laws o' th' ſtage; 
Concluding all were deſp' rate ſots and fools, 

Who durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules. 

Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 

Produc'd his Play, and begg'd the Knight's advice; 
Made him obſerve the ſubject and the- Plot. 

The manners, paſſions, unities; what not? 

All which, exact to rule, were brought about, | 
Were but a Combat in the lifts left out. 280 
What! leave the combat out?“ eure the knight; | 

Ves, or we muſt renounce the Stagyrite. 

Not ſo by heav'n,” (he anſwers in a rage) | 

« Knights, (quires; and ſteeds, muſt enter on the ſtage.” 


299 


The ftage can ne'er fo vaſt a throng contain. . 288 


4 Then build a new, or act it in a Plain.“ 
Thus Critics, of leſs judgment than caprice, 

Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 

Form ſhort Ideas; and offend in arts 

(As moſt in manners) by a love to parts. 
Some to Conceit alane their taſte confine, 


And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line; 
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Pleas'd with a work where nothing's juſt or fit; 
One glaring Chaos and wild heap of wit. 

Poets like painters, thus, unſkillPd to trace 

The naked nature and the Heng grace, 

With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 

And hide with Ornaments their want of art. 
True wit 1s nature to n dreſs'd, 

What oft? was thought, but neꝰ er ſo well expreſs'd ; 
Something, whoſe truth convinc'd at fight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 

As ſhades more ſweetly recommend the light, 

So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit: 

For works may have more wit than does em good, 
As bodies periſh thro? exceſs of blood; 

Others for Language all their care expreſs, 
And value books, as women men, for Dreſs : 
Their praiſe is ſtill, the Style is excellent : 

The Senſe they dumbly take upon content. 


Words are like leaves; and where they moſt abound, 


Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. 
Falſe Eloquence, like the Priſmatic glaſs, 
Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place; 
The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 
All glares alike, without diſtinction gay: 
But true Expreſſion, like th* unchanging Sun, 
"Clears, and improves whate'er it ſhines upon, 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 
Exprefhion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 
Appears more decent as more ſuitable 
A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs'd, 
Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs'd : 
For diff rent ſtyles with diff rent ſubjects ſort, 
As ſeveral garbs with country, town, and court. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence: 
Ancients in phraſe, meer moderns in their ſenſe! 
Such labour'd nothings, in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amaze th' unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile. 
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Unlucky, as Fungoſo in the * Play, 330 
Theſe ſparks with aukward vanity diſplay 0 
What the fine Gentleman wore yeſterday, 
And but ſo mimic ancient wits at beſt, 
As apes our grandſires, in their doublets dreſt. 
In words, as faſhions, the ſame rule will hold; 335 
Alike fantaftic, if too new, or old; 
Be not the firſt by whom the new are try'd, 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide. 

But moſt by Numbers judge a Poet's ſong, 339 
And ſmooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong; 
In the bright Muſe tho' thouſand charms conſpire, 
Her Voice is all theſe tuneful fools admire z 
Who haunt Parnaſſus but to pleaſe their ear, | 
Not mend their minds; as ſome to Church repair, | 
Not for the doctrine, but the muſic there; 345 
Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 
Tho' oft' the ear the open vowels tire; 
While expletives their feeble aid do join; 
And ten low words oft' creep in one dull line; 
While they ring round the ſame unvary'd chimes, 359 
With ſure returns of ſtill-expefted rhymes. 
Where-e'er you find zhe cooling weſtern breeze, 
In the next line, it whiſpers thro* the trees; 
If cryſtal ſtreams with pleaſing inurmurs creep, 
The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with feep. 355 
Then, at the laſt and only couplet fraught | 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 
That like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length along. 
Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhĩimes, and know 350 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow; 
And praife the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's ſtrength, arid Waller's ſweetneſs join. 
True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chanee, 


As thoſe move eafieſt who have learn'd to dance. 366 


gen. Johnſon's Rrery Man in his Humour, 
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Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 

The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 

Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 370 
The hoarſe, rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. | 


When Ajax ſtrives, ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 


Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 

Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along the main. 
Hear how * Timotheus' vary'd lays ſurprize, 376 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe ! 


While at each change the fon of Libyan Jove 


Now burns with glory, and then melts with love: 


Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, 380 


Now ſighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow: 


Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 

And the World's victor ſtood ſubdu'd by Sound? 

The pow'r of Muſic all our hearts allow; 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden Aber. 385 
Avoid Extremes; and ſhun the fault of ſuch, 

Who ſtill are pleas'd too little or too much. 

At ev'ry trifle ſcorn to take offence, 

That always ſhows great pride, or little ſenſe ; 

Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 390 

Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. 

Yet let not each gay turn thy raptute move, 

For fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve. 

As things ſcem large which we thro' miſts deſcry, 

Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. | 395 
Some the French writers, ſome our own . "= 

The Ancients only, or the Moderns prize. 

(Thus Wit, like Faith, by each man is apply'd 

(To one ſmall ſec, and all are damn'd beſide.) 

Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to confine, | 400 

And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine, 


* Alexandcr's Feaſt, or the Power of Mulic; an Ode by Mr, Dryden. 
Which 
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Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, > f | 
But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes ; 3 
Which from the firſt has ſhone on ages paſt, | | | 
Enlights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt : 405 
(Tho' each may feel increaſes and decays, | 
And ſee now clearer and now darker days) 
Regard not then if wit be old or-new, | - 
But blame the falſe, and value {till the true. 
Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 410 
But catch the ſpreading notion of the town ; | 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, 
And own ſtale nonſenſe, which they ne'er invent. 
Some judge of authors names, not works, and then 
Nor praiſe nor blame the writings, but the men. 415 
Of all this ſervile herd, the worſt is he 
That in proud dulneſs joins with Quality, 
A conſtant Critic at the great man's board, 
To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my Lord. 
What woful ſtuff this madrigal would be, 420 
In ſome ſtarv'd hackney ſoneteer, or me? 
But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines ! 
Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 
And each exalted ſtanza teems with thought! 4 
The Vulgar thus through Imitation err; 
As oft” the Learn'd by being ingular; 
So much they ſcorn the croud, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong : 
So Schiſmatics the plain believers quit, 430 
And are but damn'd for having too much wit. 
Some praiſe at morning what they blame at night; 
But always think the laſt opinion right. 
A Muſe by theſe 1s like a miſtreſs us'd, 
This hour ſhe's 1doliz'd, the next abus'd; 435 
While their weak heads, like towns unfortify'd, 
Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their fide. 
Aſk them the cauſe ; they're wiſer ſtill, they ſay; 
And {till to-morrow's wiſer than to-day. 
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We think our fathers fools, ſo wiſe we grow, 440 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us ſo. ä 
Once School - div ines this zealous ifle o'erſpread, 
Who kney moſt ſentences, was deepeſt read; 
Faith, Goſpel, all, ſeem'd made to be diſputed, 
And none had ſenſe enough to be confuted: 445 
Scotiſts and Thomiſts, now, in peace remain, 
Amidſt their kindred cobwebs in Duck-lane *. 
If Faith itſelf has diff rent dreſſes worn, 
What wonder Modes in Wit ſhould take their ti turn; : 
Oft', leaving what is natural and fit, 450 
The current folly proves the ready wit; a 
And authors think their reputation ſafe, 
Which lives as long as foals are pleas'd to laugh. 

Some yaluing thoſe of their own fide or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 455 
Fondly we think we honour merit then; | 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. 
Parties in Wit attend on thoſe of State, 
And public faction doubles private hate. 
Pride, Malice, Folly, againſt Dryden roſe, 4609 
In various ſhapes of Parſons, Critics, Beaus ; 
But ſenſe ſurviv'd, when merry jeſts were paſt ; 
For rifing merit wall buoy up at laſt, 
Might he return, and bleſs once more aur eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſe: 469 
Nay, ſhould great Homer lift his awful head, | 
Zoilus again would ſtart up from the dead. 
Envy will merit, as its ſhade, purſue ; 
But like a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true; 
For envy'd Wit, like Sol eclips'd, makes known 470 
TH oppoſing body's groſſneſs, not its own. 
Whea firſt that ſun too pow'rful beams diſplays, 
It draws up vapours which obſcure its rays ; 
But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, | 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day, 475 


A place where old and ſecond-hand books were fold formerly, near 
Smithfield. 
Be 
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Be thou the firſt true merit to befriend, 
His praiſe 1s loſt, who ftays *till all commend, 
Short 1s the date, alas, of modern rhymes, 
And *tis but juſt to let *em live betimes. 
No longer now that golden age appears, 
When Patriarch-wits ſurviv'd a thouſand years: : 
Now length of fame (our ſecond life) is loſt, 
And bare threeſcore is all ey'n that can boaſt : 
Our ſons their fathers failing language ſee, 
And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. 
So when the faithful pencil has defign'd 
Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand; 
When the ripe colours ſoften and unite, 
And ſweetly melt into juſt ſhade and light, 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And each bold figure juſt begins to live; 
The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away ! 

Unhappy Wit, like moſt miſtaken things, 

Atones not for that envy which it brings, 
In youth alone its empty praiſe we boaſt, 
But ſoon the ſhort-liv'd vanity is loſt! 
Like ſome fair tow'r the carey ſpring ſupplies, 
That gayly blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 
What is this wit, which muſt our cares employ 2 
The owner's wife, that 2iner men enjoy; 
The moſt our trouble ſtill when moſt admir'd ; 
The more we give, the more is ſtill requir'd ; 


The fame with pains we gain, but loſe with eaſe ; 


Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe; 

_ *T1is what the vicious fear, the virtuous ſhun, 

By fools *tis hated, and by knaves undone ! | 
It wit ſo much from ign'rance undergo, 

Ah let nat learning too commence its fos !_ 

Of old, thoſe met rewards who could excel, 


And ſuch were prais'd who but endeavour'd well 
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Tho' Triumphs were to Gen'rals only due, 

Crowns were reſerv'd tb grace the ſoldiers too. 515 
Now, they who reach Parnaſſus' lofty crown, 

Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others down ; 

And while ſelf-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools. | 
But ſtill the worſt with moſt regret commend, 520 
For cach ill Author is as bad a Friend. | 
To what baſe ends, and by what abjeQ ways, 
Are mortals urg'd thro? ſacred huſt of praiſe ! 
Ah nc'er fo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 

Nor in the Critic let the Man be loſt ! 

Good nature and good ſenſe muſt ever join; 

To err is human, to forgive, divine. 

But if in noble minds ſome dregs remain, 
Not yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and four diſdain; 
Diſcharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 530 
Nor fear a dearth in theſe flagitiqus times. 

No pardon vile Osſcenity fhould find, 

ha? wit and art conſpire to move your mind; 

But Dulneſs with obſcenity muſt prove 

As ſhameful ſure as Impotence in love. 535 

In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, and eaſe, £ 

Sprung the ok weed, and thriv'd with large increaſe ; 

When Love was all an caſy Monarch's care ; 

Seldom at council, never in a war; 

Jilts rul'd the ſtate, and ſtateſmen Farces writ; 540 

Nay, wits had penſions, and young Lords had wit: 

The Fair fat panting at a Courtier's play, 

And not a Maſk went unimprov'd away : 

The modeſt fan was lifted up no more, 

And Virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before. 545 

The following licence of a Foreign reign | 

Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drains * 

Then unbelieving Prieſts reform'd the nation, 

And taught more pleaſant methods of ſalvation; 

Where heav'n's free ſubjects might their rights diſpute, 

Left God himſelf ſhould ſcem too Abſolute : 551 
| Pulpits 
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Pulpits their ſacred ſatire learn'd to ſpare, 

And Vice admir'd to find a flattret there! 
Encourag'd thus, Wit's Titans brav'd the ſkies, 
And the Preſs groan'd with licens'd blaſphemies. 
Theſe Won Critics! with your darts engage, 
Here point your thunder, and exhauſt your rage! 
Yet ſhun their fault, who, ſcandaloufly nice, 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice; 

All ſeems infected that th' infected ſpy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. 


Ix ANN then what Morals Critics ought to ſhow, 
For tis but half a judge's taſk, to know. 
*Tis not enough, wit, art, and learning join 
In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine : 
That not alone what to your jugdment's due 
All may allow; but ſeck your friendſhip too. 
Be ſilent always when you doubt your ſenſe ; 
And ſpeak, tho' ſure, with ſeeming diffidence 2 : 
Some poſitive, perſiſting fops we know, 
Who, if once wrong, will needs be always ſoz; 
But you, with pleaſure own your errors paſt, 
And make each day a Critic on the laſt. 

Tis not enough, your counſel fill be true 
Blunt truths more miſchief than nice falſhoods do; 
Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot. 
Without good breeding, truth is diſapprov'd ; 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe belov'd. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence; 

For the worft avarice is that of ſenſe. 

With mean complacence ne'er betray your truſt, 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt. 

Fear not the anger of the wile to raiſe ; 
Thoſe beſt can bear reproof, who merit praiſe, 


"T were well might Critics {till this freedom take; 


But Appius reddens at each word you ſpeak, 
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And ſtares, tremendous, with a threat'ning eye, 
Like ſome fierce Tyrant in old Tapeſtry, 
Fear moſt to tax an Honourable fool, 593 
Whoſe right it is, uncenſur'd to be dull; | 
Such without wit are Poets when they pleaſe, 

As without learning they can take Degrees. 
Leave dang rous truths to unſucceſsful Satyrs, 

And flattery to fulſome Dedicators, 595 
Whom, when they praiſe, the world believes no more, 
Than when they promiſe to give ſeribbling o'er, 
"Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reftrain, 

And charitably let the dull be vain : 

Your filence there is better than your ſpite, 600 
For who can rail fo long as they can write) 

Still humming on, their drouzy courſe they keep, 
And laih'd ſo long, like Tops, are laſh'd aſleep. 
Falſe ſteps but help them to renew the race, | 
As after ſtumbling, Jades will mend their pace. 605 
What crouds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 
Still run on Poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev*n to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain, | 
Strain out the laſt dull droppings of their ſenſe, 610 
And rhyme with all the rage of Impotence. 
Such ſhameleſs Bards we have; and yet ' tis true, 

There are as mad, abandon'd Critics too. 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 615 
With his own tongue ftill edifies his ears, 

And always lifPning to himſelf appears. 

All books he reads, and all he reads aſſails, 

From Dryden's Fables down to Durfey's Tales. 
With him, moſt authors ſteal their works, or buy; 620 
Garth did not write his own Diſpenfary. 

Name a new Play, and he's the Poet's friend, 

Kay ſhow'd his faults—but when would Poets mend ? 
No place fo ſacred from ſuch fops is barr'd, | 
Nor is Paul's church more ſafe than Paul's church-yard : 


Nay, 
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Nay, fly to altars ; there they'll talk you dead; 626 
For Fools ruſh in where Angels fear to tread. | 
Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks, 
It ſtill looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes; g 
But rattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks, 6 
And never ſhocks; and never turn'd aſide, 
Burſts out, reſiſtleſs, with a thund'ring tide. ' 

But where's the man, who counſel can beſtow, 5 
Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know ? | 
Unbiaſs'd, or by favour, or by ſpitez © ” 635 
Not dolly prepoſſeſs'd, nor blindly right; 

Tho! learn'd, well-bred ; and tho? well- bred, ſincere ; - 
Modeſtly bold; and numänly ſevere: 

Who to a friend his faults can freely ow, | 
And gladly praiſe the merit of a foe? | 640 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet uncdnſin d; 1 
A knowledge both of books and human Kat - 
Gen'rous converse ; a ſoul exempt from pride; 
And love to oral; with reaſon on his fide ? 

Such once were Critics; ſach the happy few, 645 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew. ö 5 
The mighty Stagyrite firſt left the ſhore, | 
Spread all his ſails, and durſt the deeps explore; 8 


He fteer'd ſecurely, and difcover'd far, . 

Led by the light of the Mæonian Star. e 

Pccts, a race long unconfin'd and free, 7 ants 14 
Still fond and proud of ſavage liberty 


Receiv'd his laws; and ſtood convinc'd 'twas FS. 
Who conquer'd Nt ſhould preſide o'er Wit. S "45-63 
Horace ſtill charms with graceful negli gence,” 6 35 
And without method talks us into ſenſe, 8 * 
Will like a friend, familiarly convey. 1 


The trueſt notions. ĩn the eaſieſt WAYS 4, Pang; 13 

He, who ſupreme in judgment, as 1 5 

Might boldly. ceafure, às he boldty ie, 1 5860 
Vet judg'd with coolneſs, tho he fung with firs, 


His Precepts teach but what his works inſpire. 
Vor. I. 5 M Our 
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Our Critics take a contrary extreme, 
They judge with fury, but they write with flegm : 
Nor ſuffers Horace more in wrong Tranſlations 665 
By Wits, than Critics in as wrong Quotations. 
See Dionyſus * Homer's thoughts refine, 
And call new beauties forth from ev'ry line! 
Fancy and art in gay Petronius meet, 
The ſcholar's learning, with the courtier's wit. 679 
In grave Quintilian's copious work, we find 
The juſteſt rules, and cleareſt method join'd : 
Thus uſeful arms in magazines we place, 
All rang'd in order, and diſpos'd with grace; 
Nor thus alone the curious eye to pleaſe, 675 
But to be found, when need requires, with eaſe. 
Thee, bold Tongidine ! all the Nine infpire, 
And bleſs their Critic with a Poet's fire. 
An ardent judge, who zealous in his truſt, | 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt; 68g 
Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws. 
Thus long ſucceeding-Critics juſtly reign'd, 
Licence repreſs'd, and uſeful laws ordain'd. 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew. 685 
And Arts ſtill follow'd where her Eagles flew, 
From the ſame focs, at laſt, both felt their doom, 
And the ſame age ſaw learning fall, and Rome. 
With Tyranny, then Superfiition 5 0. 
As that the body, this enſlav'd the mind; 690 
Much was believ'd, but little underſtood, 
And to be dull was conſtru'd to be good; 
A ſecond deluge learning thus o'er-run, 
And the Monks finiſh'd what the Goths begun. 
At length Eraſmus, that great, injur'd name, 695 
(The glory of the Prieſthood, and the ſhame -- 
Stem'd the wild torrent of a backs? rous age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage, 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus. 
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But ſee! each Muſe, in Leo's golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays ! 799 
Rome's ancient Genius, o'er 1ts ruins ſpread, 
Shakes off the duſt, and rears his rev'rend head. 
Then Sculpture and her ſiſter- arts revive ; 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live ; 
With ſweeter notes each riſing Temple rung; 705 
A Raphael painted, and a*® Vida ſung. | 
Immortal Vida! on whoſe honour'd brow. 
The Poet's bays and Critic's ivy grow : 
Cremona now ſhall ever boaſt thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame ! 710 
But ſoon by impious arms from Latium chas'd, 


Their ancient bounds the baniſh'd Muſes paſs'd ; 


Thence arts o'er all the northern world advance ; 


But critic learning flouriſh'd moſt in France: 


The rules, a nation born to ſerve, obeys ; 000 
And Boileau ſtill in right of Horace ſways. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws deſpis'd, 

And kept unconquer'd, and unciviliz'd, 

Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We ſtill defy'd the Romans, as of old, 720 
Yet ſome there were among the ſounder few 

Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd, and better knew, 

Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 

And here reſtor'd Wit's fundamental laws. 


Such was the Muſe, whoſe rules and practice tell, 725 
Nature's + chief Maſter -piece is writing well. 


Such was Roſcommon——not more learn'd than goad, / 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 

And ev'ry author's merit but his own, 730 
Such late was Walſh, — the Muſe's judge and friend, 
Who juſtly knew to blame or to commend; 


® M. Hieronymus Vida, an excellent Latin Poet, who writ an Art of 
Poetry in verſe. He flouriſhed in the time of Leo X. 
+ Eſſay on Poctry, by the Duke of Buckingham, 
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To failings mild, but zealous for deſert ; 

The cleareſt Head, and the ſincereſt Heart. 
This humble praiſe, lamented Shade, receive, 735 
This praiſe at leaſt a grateful Muſe may give: | 
The Mute, whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender wing, 
(Her guide now lot) no more attempts to riſe, 

But in low numbers ſhort excurſions tries: 

Content, if hence th' unlearn'd their wants may view, 
The learn'd reflect on what before they knew: 
Careleſs of cenſure, nor too fond of fame; 1 
Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 
Averſe alike to flatter, or offend; 
Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 
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Written in the Year 1712. 


Nolueram, Belinda, tuos violare capillos 
Sed juvat hoc precibus me tribuiſſe tuis. 
MaxTIAL. 
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Mrs. ARABELLA FERM OR. 


MapAu, 


E will be in vain to . that I have ſome regard for 
this piece, ſince I dedicate it to Yon, Yet you may 
bear me witneſs, it was intended only to drvert a few 
young ladies, who have good ſenſe and good humour 
enough to laugh not only at their ſex's little unguarded 
| Follies, but at their own. But as it was communicated 
with the air of a Secret, it ſoon found its way into the 
world. An imperfe& copy having been offered to a 
Bookſeller, you had the good nature for my ſake to con- 
ſent to the publication of one more correct: this I was 
forced to, before I had executed half my deſign, for the 
Machinery was entirely wanting to complete it. 

The Machinery, Madam, is a term invented by the 
Critics, to ſignify that part which the Deities, Angels, 
or Dæmons are made to act in a Poem: for the ancient 
Poets are in one reſpect like many modern Ladies; let 
an action be never ſo trivial in itſelf, they always make 

it appear of the utmoſt importance. Theſe Machines I 
determined to raiſe on a very new and odd foundation, 
the Roſicrucian doctrine of Spirits. 

I know how diſagreeable it is to make uſe of hard 
words before a Lady; but 'tis ſo much the concern of a 
Poet to have his works underſtood, and particularly by 
your Sex, that you muſt give me leave to explain two 
or three difficult terms. 

The Roficrucians are a people I muſt bring you ac- 
quainted with. The beſt account I know of them is in 
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a French book called Le Comte de Gabalis, which both 
in its title and fize is ſo like a Novel, that many of the 
Fair Sex have read it for one by miſtake. According to 
theſe Gentlemen, the four Elements are inhabited by 
Spirits, which they call Sy/phs, Gnomes, Nymphs, and Sa- 
lamanders. The Gnomes or Dæmons of Earth delight in 
miſchief 3 but the Sylphs, whoſe habitation is in the air, 
are the beſt - conditioned creatures imaginable. For they 
fay, any mortals may enjoy the moſt intimate. familiari- 
ties with theſe gentle Spirits, upon a condition very 
eaſy to all true Adepts, an inviolate preſervation of 
chaſtity. 

As to the following Cantos, all the paſſages of them 
are as fabulous as the Viſion at the beginning, or the 
Transformation at the end; (except the loſs of your 
Hair, which I always mention with reverence.) The 
Human perſons are as fiftitious, as the Airy ones; and 
the character of Belinda, as it is now managed, reſembles 
you in nothing but in Beauty. 

If this Poem had as many Graces as there are in your 
Porter. or in your Mind, yet I could never hope it 
ſhould paſs through the world half ſo Uncenſured as You 
have done. But let its fortune be what it will, mine 1s 
happy enough, to have given me this occaſion of aſſuring 
you that I am, with the trueſt eſteem, 


MAD AM, 
Vour moſt obedient, 
Humble Servant, 
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HAT dire offence from am'rous cauſes ſprings, 
What mighty conteſts rife from trivial things, 
I fing——This verſe to Caryl, Muſe ! is due: 
This, ev'n Belinda may vouchſafe to view: 
Slight is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe, 8 
If She inſpire, and He approve my lays. 
Say what ſtrange motive, Goddeſs! could compel 
A well-bred Lord t'aſſault a gentle Belle? 
Oh ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle Belle reje& a Lord? Io 
In taſks ſo bold, can little men engage, 
And in ſoft boſoms dwells ſuch mighty Rage? 
Sol thro? white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And ope'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day; 
Now lap-dogs gave themſelves the roufing ſhake, 15 
And ſleepleſs lovers, juſt at twelve, awake: 
Thrice rung the bell, the flipper knock'd the ground, 
And the preſs'd watch return'd a filver ſound. 
Belinda ſtill her downy pillow preſt;, 
Her guardian Sylph prolong'd the ee reſt 20 


The firſt ſketch of this Poem was written in leſs than a fortnight's time, 
in 1911, in two Cantos, and ſo printed in a Miſcellany, without the name 
of the Author. The Machines were not inſerted till a year after, when he 
publiſhed it, and annexcd the forcgoing Dedication. 
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_ *Twas he had ſummon'd to her filent bed | 
The morning-dream that hover'd o'er her head. 
A Youth more glitt'ring than a Birth-night Beau, 
(That ev'n in ſlumber caus'd her cheek to glow) 
Seem'd to her ear his winning lips to lay, 25 
And thus in whiſpers ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay. 
Faireſt of mortals, thou diftinguiſh'd care 

Of thouſand bright inhabitants of Air ! 

If e'er one Viſion touch'd thy infant thought, 

Of all the Nurſe and all the Prieft have taught ; 30 
Of airy Elves by moon-light ſhadows ſeen, 2 
The filver token, and the circled green, 

Or virgins viſited by Angel-pow'rs, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heav'nly flow'rs ; 
Hear and beheve ! thy own importance know, 35 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 
Some ſecret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, 
To Maids alone and Children are reveal'd : 
What tho” no credit doubting Wits may give? 
The Fair and Innocent ſhall ſtill believe. 40 
Know then, unnumber'd Spirits round thee fly, 

The light Militia of the lower ſky; 

Theſe, tho' unſeen, are ever on the wing, 

Hang o'er the Box, and hover round the Ring: 
Think what an Equipage thou haft in Air, 45 
And view with ſcorn two Pages and a Chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos'd in Woman's beauteous mould; 
Thence, by a ſoft tranſition, we repair 

From earthly Vehicles to theſe of air. 50 
Think not, when Woman's tranſient breath is fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead: 
Succeeding vanities ſhe ſtill regards, 
And tho' ſhe plays no more, o'crlooks the cards. 
Her joy in gilded Chariots, when alive, _ 55 
And love of Ombre, after death ſurvive. 
For when the Fair in all their pride expire, 
To their firſt Elements the Souls retire: 
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The Sprites of fiery Termagants in Flame 


Mount up, and take a Salamander's name. 60 


Soft yielding minds to Water glide away, 


And ſip, with Nymphs, their elemental Tea. 


The graver Prude finks downward to a Gnome, 
In ſearch of miſchief ſtill on Earth to roam, 
The light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 65 
And ſport and flutter in the fields of Air. 
Know farther yet; whoever fair and chaſte 
Rejects mankind, is by ſome Sylph embrac'd : 
For Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe 
Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe. 70 
What guards the purity of melting Maids 
In courtly balls, and midnight maſquerades, 
Safe from the treach'rous friend, the daring fpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark, 
When kind occaſion prompts their warm defires, 75 
When muſic ſoftens, and when dancing fires ? 
*Tis but their Sylph, the wiſe Celeſtials know, 
Tho' Honour eis the word with Men below. | 
Some nymphs there are, too conſcious of their face, 
For life predeſtin*d to the Gnomes embrace. 80 
Theſe ſwell their proſpects and exalt their pride, 
When offers are diſdain'd and love deny'd: 
Then gay Ideas croud the vacant brain, 
While Peers and Dukes, and all their ſweeping train, 
And Garters, Stars, and Coronets appear, 85 
And in ſoft ſounds, Your Grace ſalutes their ear. 
"Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 
Inſtruct the eycs of young Coquettes to roll, 


Teach infant checks a bidden bluſſi to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a Beau. 90 


Oft' when the world imagine women ſtray, 


The Sylphs thro' myſtic mazes guide their way, 
| Thro' all the giddy circle they purſue, | 


And old impertinence expel by new. 
What tender maid but muſt a victim fall 95 
To one man's treat, but for another's ball? 
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When Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, 

If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand ? 

With varying vanities, from ev'ry part, | 

They ſhift the moying Toy- ſhop of their heart; 109 

Where wigs with wigs, with ſword -knots ſword-knots 
ſtrive, 

Beaus baniſh beaus, and coaches coaches drive. 


This erring mortals Levity may call, 
Oh blind to truth ! the Sylphs contrive it all. | 

Of theſe am I, who thy protection claim, 105 
A watchful ſprite, and Ariel is my name. 

Late, as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, 

In the clear Mirror of thy ruling Star 

I ſaw, alas! ſome dread event unpend, 

E'er to the main this morning ſun deſcend. 110 
But heav'n reveals not what, or how, or where: 
Warn'd by the Sylph, Oh pious maid, beware! 

This to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can: | 

Beware of all, but moſt beware of Man ! 

He ſaid ; when Shock, who thought ſhe ſlept too long, 
Leap'd up, and wak'd his miſtreſs with his tongue, 116 
Twas then Belinda, if report ſay true, = hs 
Thy eyes firſt open'd on a Billet-doux ; 

Wounds, Charms, and Ardors, were no ſooner read, 
But all the Viſion vaniſh'd from thy head. 120 

And now, unveil'd, the Toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 

Each filver Vaſc in myſtic order laid. 
Firſt, robe'd in white, the nymph intent adores 
With head uncover'd, the Coſmetic pow'rs. 
A heav'nly Image in the glaſs appears, | 128 
To that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears; | 
Th' inferior Prieſteſs, at her altar's fide, 
Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of Pride. 
Unnumber'd treatures ope at once, and here 
The various off' rings of the world appear; 130 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the Goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil. 

| This 
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This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The Tortaiſe here and Elephant unite, 135 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled and the white, 5 
Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, 

Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux. 

Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment riſes in her charms, 140 
Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, | 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 

Sces by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The buſy Sylphs * ſurround their darling care, 145 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair, 

Same fold the fleeve, whilſt others plait the gown ; 

And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own, 


* Ancient Traditions of the Rabbi's relate, that ſeveral of the fallen 
Angels became amorous of Women, and particularize ſome ; among the 
reſt Aſael, who lay with Naamah, the wife of Noah, or of Ham; and 


who continuing impenitent, ſtill preſides over the Women 8 Toilets. Berg- 
Ratbi \ in Geneſ. 6. 2. 
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EANTO . 


N OT with more glories, in th” etherial plain, 
The Sun firſt riſes o'er the purpled main, 
Than iſſuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launch'd on the boſom of the filver Thames. 
Fair Nymphs, and well-dreſt Youths around her ſhone, 5 
But ev'ry eye was fix'd on her alone. | 
On her white breaſt a ſparkling Croſs ſhe wore, 


Which Jews might kiſs, and Infidels adore. os 
Her lively looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thoſe : 10 


Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends, 
Ofc ſhe rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike, 
And, like the fun, they ſhine on all alike. 
£t graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs void of pride IK 
Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to hide : | 
If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget *em all. 

This Nymph, to the deſtruction of mankind, 
Nouriſh'd two Locks, which graceful hung behind 20 
In equal curls, and well conſpir'd to deck 
With ſhining ringlets the ſmooth iv'ry neck: 
| Love 


* 
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Love in theſe labyrinths his ſlaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in ſlender chains. 
With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair ſurprize the finny prey, 
Fair treſſes man's imperial race inſnare, 

And beauty draws us with a fingle hair. 


TH advent'rous Baron the bright locks admir'd, 


He ſaw, he wiſh'd, and to the prize aſpir'd. 
Reſolv'd to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to raviſh, or by fraud betray ; 
For when ſucceſs a Lover's toil attends, _ 
Few aſk, if fraud or force attain'd his ends. 
For this, e'er Phoebus roſe, he had implor'd 
Propitious heav'n, and ev'ry pow'r ador'd, 
But chiefly Love— to Love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaſt French Romances, neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves ; 
And all the trophies of his former loves. 
With tender Billet-doux he lights the pyre, 


And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire. 


Then proſtrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long poſſeſs the prize: 


The Pow'rs gave ear, and granted half his pray'r, 


The reſt, the winds ditpers'd in empty air. 

But now ſecure the painted veſſel glides, 
The ſun-beams trembling on the floating tides ; 
While melting muſie ſteals upon the ſky, 

And foften'd ſounds along the waters die; 


Smooth flow the waves, the Zephyrs geatly play, 


Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. 
All but the Sylph 
Th impending woe fate heavy on his breaſt. 
He ſummons ftrait his Denizens of air ; 

The lucid ſquadrons round the fails repair: 
Soft o'er the ſhrouds aerial whiſpers breathe, 
That ſeem'd but Zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the ſun their inſect wings unfold, 
Waft on the breeze, or fink in clouds of gold; 


with careful thoughts oppreſt, 
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96 The RAPE of the LOCK. 
Tranſparent forms, too fine for mortal ſight, 
Their fluid bodies half diſſolv'd in light. 
Looſe to the wind their airy garments flew, 
Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew, 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 65 
Where licht diſports in ever-mingling dyes, 
While ev'ry beam new tranſient colours flings, 
Colours that change whenc'er they wave their wings. 
Amid the circle, on the gilded maſt, 
Superior by the head, was Ariel plac'd; 70 
His purple pinions op' ning to the ſun, 
He rais'd his azure wand, and thus begun. 
Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear, 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Dzmons, hear ! 
Ye know the ſpheres and various taſks affign'd | 75 
By laws eternal to th' aerial kind. 
Some in the fields of pureſt Ather play, 
And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day. 
Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets thro? the boundleſs ſky. 80 
Some leſs reftin'd, beneath the moon's pale light 
Purſue the ſtars that ſhoot athwart the ni ight, 
Or ſuck the miſts in groſſer air below, 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 
Or brew fierce tempeſts on the wintry main, 85 
Or o'er the glebe diſtill the kindly rain. 
Others on earth o'er human race preſide, 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: 
Of theſe the chief the care of Nations own, 
And guard with Arms divine the Britiſh Throne, go 
Our humbler province 1s to tend the Fair; 
Not a leſs pleaſing, tho? leſs glorious care: 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th'impriſon'd eſſences exhale ; 
To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs ; 95 
To ſteal from rainbows e*er they drop in ſhow'rs 


A brighter waſh ; to curl their waving hairs, 
Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs ; 
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Nay oft”, in dreams, invention we beſtow, 
To change a Flounce, or add a Furbelow, 100 
This day black Omens threat the brighteſt fait 
That e'er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care; 
Some dire diſaſter, or by force, or flight ; 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 105 
Or ſome frail China jar receive a flaw, 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade, 
Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade, 
(Or loſe her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 
Or whether Heav'n has doom'd that Shock muſt fall. 110 
Haſte then, ye ſpirits ! to your charge repair 
The flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta's care; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we confign 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 
Do thou, Criſpiſſa, tend her fav'rite Lock; 115 
Ariel himſelf ſhall be the guard of Shock. 
To fifty choſen Sylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th' important charge, the Petticoat: 
Ofr have we known that ſeven- fold fence to fail, 
Tho' ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of whale, 120 
Form a ſtrong line about the filver bound, 
And guard the wide circumference around. 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His poſt negleQs, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o' ertake his ſins, 125 
Be ſtop'd in vials, or transfix'd with pins; 
Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye : 
Gums and Pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
While clog'd he beats his filken wings in vain ; 130 
Or Alum ſtyptics with contracting pow'r 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a ſhrivell'd flow'r: 
Or as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, 
In fumes of burning Chocolate fhall glow, 135 
And tremble at the ſea that froths below ! 
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He ſpoke 3 the ſpirits from the ſails deſcend ; 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend; 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair; 
Dome hang upon the pendants of her ear ; 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate, 


145 
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CANTO Ill. 


Loſe by thoſe meads, for ever crown'd with flow'rs, 
Where Thames with pride ſurveys his rifing tow'rs, 
There ſtands a ſtructure of majeſtic frame, 
Which from the neighb'ring Hampton takes its name. 
Here Britain's ſtateſmen oft? the fall foredoom 5 
Of foreign Tyrants, and of Nymphs at home; 
Here thou, great ANNA ! whom three realms obey, 
Doft ſometimes counſel take——and ſometimes Tea. 
Hither the heroes and the. nymphs reſort, 
To taſte a while the pleaſures of a Court; 10 
In various talk th' inſtructive hours they paſt, 


Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt; 


One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh Queen, 

And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen ; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 15 
At ev'ry word a reputation dies. 


Snuff, or the fan, ſupply each pauſe of chat, 


With finging, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Mean while declining from the noon of day, 
The ſun obliquely ſhoots his burning ray; 20 
The hungry Judges ſoon the ſentence fign, 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine 
The merchant from th* Exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labours of the Toilet ceaſe. 
Belinda-now, whom thirſt of fame invites, == 
Burns to encounter two advent'rous Knights, 
At Ombre ſingly to decide their doom ; 
And ſwells her breaſt with conqueſts yet to come. 
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Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the ſacred nine. 
Soon as ſhe ſpreads her hand, th' aerial guard 
Deſcend, and fit on each important card: 
Firſt Ariel perch'd upon a Matadore, 
Then each, according to the rank he bore ; | 
For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 35 
Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 
Behold, four Kings in majeſty rever'd, 
With hoary whiſkers and a forky beard ; 
And four fair Queens whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow” . 
TH' expreſſive emblem of their ſofter pow'r; 
Four Knaves in garbs ſuccinct, a truſty bend 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand ; 
And party-colour'd troops, a ſhining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 
The ſkilful Nymph reviews her force with care: 
Let Spades be trumps ! ſhe ſaid, and trumps they were. 
Now move to war her ſable Matadores, 
In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. 
Spadillio firft, unconquerable Lord! 
Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board, 59 
As many more Manillio forc'd to yield, 
And march'd a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard, 
Gain'd but one trump and one Plebeian ond, 
Wich his broad ſabre next, a chief in years, 
The hoary Majeſty of Spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to fight reveal'd, 
The reſt, his many-colour'd robe conceal'd. 
The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the juſt victim of his royal rage. 
Ex'n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens o'erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of Loo, 
Sad chance of war ! now deſtitute of aid, 
Falls undiſtinguiſh'd by the victor Spade! 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 
Now to the Baron fate inclines the field. 
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His warlike Amazon her hoſt invades, 

Th' imperial conſort of the crown of Spades. 

The Club's black Tyrant firſt her victim dy'd, 

Spite of his haughty mien, and barb'rons pride: 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

His giant limbs, in ſtate unwieldy ſpread ; 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 

And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe? 
The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace; 

Th' embroider'd King who ſhows but half his face, 

And his refulgent Queen, with pow'rs combin'd, 

Of broken troops an eaſy conqueſt find, 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 

With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the level green. 

Thus when diſpers'd a routed army runs, 

Of Aſia's troops, and Afric's ſable ſons, 

With like confuſion different nations fly, 

Of various habit, and of various dye, 

The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall, 

In heaps on heaps ; one fate o*'erwhelms them all. 
The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
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And wins (oh ſhameful chance !) the Queen of Hearts. 


At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forſook, 
A livid paleneſs ſpreads o'er all her look ; 

She ſees, and trembles at th* approaching ill, 
Juſt in the jaws of ruin and Codille, 

And now, (as oft” in ſome diſtemper'd State) 
On one nice Trick depends the gen'ral fate. 
An Ace of Hearts ſteps forth : the king unſeen 


Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive Queen: 


He ſprings to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the proſtrate Ace. 


The nymph exulting fills with ſhouts the ſky ; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 
Oh thoughtleſs mortals ! ever blind to fate, 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate ! a 
Sudden, theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, 
And curs'd for ever this victorious day. | 
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For lo! the board with cups and ſpoons is crown'd, 105 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round; 
On ſhining altars of Japan they raiſe 
The filver lamp ; the fiery ſpirits blaze : 


From ſil ver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 


While China's earth receives the ſmoaking tide : 110 


At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, 


And frequent cups prolong the rich repaſt. 
Strait hover round the Fair her airy band ; 
Some, as ſhe fipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd, 
Some o'er her lap their careful plumes difplay'd, 115 
Trembling, and conſcious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee, (which makes the politician wiſe, 
And fee thro? all things with his half-ſhut eyes) 
Sent up in vapours to the Baron's brain 
New ftratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 
Ah ceaſe, raſh youth! deſiſt eber *tis too late, 
Fear the juſt Gods, and think of Scylla's Fate! 
Chang'd to a bird, and ſent to flit in air, 
She dearly pays for Niſus' injur'd hair! 
But when to miſchief mortals bend their will, 
How ſoon they find fit inſtruments of ill} 
Juft then, Clariſſa drew with tempting grace 
A two-cdg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe ; 
So Ladies in Romance aſſiſt their Knight, 
Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gift with rev'rence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers ends; 

This juſt behind Belinda's neck he ſpread, 

As o'er the fragrant ſteams ſhe bends her head. 
Swift to the Lock a thouſand Sprites repair, 
A thouſand wings, by turns, blow back the hair ; 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear; 
Thrice ſhe look'd back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
Juſt in that inſtant, anxious Ariel ſought 

The cloſe receſſes of the Virgin's thought; 

As on the noſegay in her breaſt reclin'd, 

He watch'd th' Ideas riſing in her mind, 
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The RAPE of the LOCK. nas 


Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 
An earthly Lover lurking at her heart. 
Amaz'd, confus'd, he found his pow'r expir'd, 145 
Reſign'd to fate, and with a ſigh retir'd. 
The Peer now ſpreads the glittring Forfex wide, 
T' incloſe the Lock; now joins it, to divide. 
Ev'n then, before the fatal engine clos'd, 
A wretched Sylph too fondly interpos'd; 150 
Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the Sylph 1 in twain, 
(But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again.) 
The meeting points the ſacred hair diſſever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever ! 6 
Then flaſh'd the ring lightning from her eyes, 155 
And ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted ſkies. | 
Not louder ſhrieks to pitying heav'n are caſt, _ 
When huſbands: or when lap-dogs breathe their laſt ; 
Or when rich China veſſels fall'n from high, 
In glitt'ring duſt, and painted fragments lie! 1560 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, 
The Victor cry'd, the glorious Prize is mine! 
While fiſh in ſtreams, or birds delight in air, 
Or in a Coach and Six the Britiſh Fair, | 
As long as Atalantis ſhall be read, 165 
Or the ſmall pillow grace a Lady's bed, 
While viſits ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 
When num'rous wax-lights in bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or aſſignations give, 
So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live! 170 
What Time would ſpare, from Steel receives its date, 
And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate! 
Steel could the labour of the Gods ann 
And ſtrike to duſt th* imperial tow'rs of Troy; 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 175 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 
What wonder then, fair nymph ! thy hairs ſhould feel 
The conqu ring force of unreſiſted ſteel?̃ . 
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CANTO I. 


JT UT anxious cares the penſive nymph oppreſs'd, 
And ſecret paſſions labour'd in her breaſt, 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, 
Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, | 
Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kiſs, | 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, \ 
Not Cynthia when her mantua's pinn'd awry, | | 
E'er felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 
As thou, ſad Virgin! for thy raviſh'd Hair. 19 
For, that ſad moment, when the Sylphs withdrew, | 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 
Umbriel, a duſky, melancholy ſprite, 
As ever ſully'd the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 15 
Repair d to ſearch the gloomy Cave of Spleen. | 
Swift on his ſooty pinions flits the Gnome, 

And in a vapour reach'd the diſmal dome, 

No chearful breeze this ſullen region knows, 

The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blows. 

Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, 

And ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 

She ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 

Pain at her ſide, and Megrim at her head. 
Two handmaids wait the throne : alike in place, 25 

But diff'ring far in figure and in face. 
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Here ſtood IIl- nature like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd ; 
With ſtore of pray'rs for mornings, nights, and noons, 
Her hand is fill'd; her boſom with lampoons. 30 
There Affectation, with a ſickly mien, 1 
Shows ip her cheek the foſes of eighteen, 
Pudel to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 
Faints into airs and languiſhes with pride; 
On the rich quilt ſinks with becoming woe, 35 
Wrapt in a gown, for fickneſs, and for hr. 
The fair ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 
When each new night-drefs gives a new diſeaſe. 
A conftant vapour o'er the palace flies; 
Strange pfantoms rifing as the miſts dia; C 
Dreadful, as hermit's dreams in haunted Pr | 
Or bright, as viſions of expiring maids. 
Now glaring fiends, and ſnakes on rolling fpires, £ 
Pale ſpectres, gaping tombs, and purple RP 0 | 
Now lakes of liquid gold, Elyfian en 45 
And cryſtal domes, and Auge! in machines. 
Unnumber'd threngs omew'ry ſide are ſeen, 
Of bodies chang'd to various forms by Spleen. 
Here living Tea - pots ſtand, one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the Na 1 
A Pipkin there, like Homer's Tripod Wass 
Here fighs à Jar, and there a+ Gooſe-pfEtalks 4 . 
Men prove with child, as pow'rful fancy works, 
And maids turn'd bottles, call aloud for corks. 
Safe paſt the Gnome mare“ this fantaſtic a 8 
A branch of healing Spleenwort in his hand. © 
Then thus addreſs'd the pow'r—Hail wayward Queen? 2 
Who rule the ſex to fifty from fifteen : . 
Parent of vapours and of female Wit, 8 
. Who give th" hyſteric, or poetic fit, T0 3 
On various tempers act by various Ways, © | 
Make ſome take phyfic, others Wen payez 4$ 


+ Alludes to a real fact a Lady of diſtinction imagin'd herſelf in this 
condition. 
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Who cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 

And fend the godly in a pet, to pray. 

A Nymph there is, that all thy pow'r diſdains, 65 
And thouſands more 1n equal mirth maintains. 

But oh! if e'er thy Gnome could ſpoil a grace, 

Or raiſe a pimple on a. beauteous face, 

Like Citron-waters matrons cheeks inflame, | 

Or change complexions at a loſing game; 14%. 
If &er with airy horns I planted heads, 

Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 

Or caus'd ſuſpicion when no ſoul was rude, 

Or diſcompoe d the head - dreſs of a Prude, 

Or e' er to coſtive lap-dog gave diſeaſe, 7 
Which not the tears of brighteſt eyes could eaſe: 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin: | 

That ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen, 

The Goddeſs with a diſeontented air | 
Seems to rejeQ him, tho? ſhe grants his pray'r. 80 
A wond'rous Bag with both her hands ſhe binds, 

Like that where once Ulyſſes held the winds; 

There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, 

Sighs, ſobs, and paſſions, and the war of tongues. 

A Vial next ſhe fills with fainting fears, 85 
Soft ſorrows, melting gnefs, and flowing tears. 

The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 

Spreads his black wings, and ſlowly mounts to day. 

Sunk in Thaleſtris' arms the ny mph he found, | 
Her eyes dejected and her hair unbound, go 
Full o'er therr heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 

And all the Furies iſſued at the vent. 

Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 

And fierce Thaleſtris fans the riſing fire. 

O wretched maid ! the ſpread her hands, and cry'd, 
(While Hampton's echoes, wretched maid ! reply*d) 
Was it for this you took ſuch conſtant care 

The bodkin, comb, and eſſence to prepare? 

For this your locks in paper durance bound, 

For this with tort'ring irons wreath'd around ? 100 


For 
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For this with fillets ſtrain'd your tender head, 

And bravely bore the double loads of lead ? 

Gods! ſhall rhe raviſher diſplay your hair, 

While the Fops envy, and the Ladies ſtare ! 

Honour forbid ! at whoſe unrival'd ſhrine 195 

Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex reſign, 

Methinks already I your tears ſurvey, 

Already hear the horrid things they ſay, 

Already ſee you a degraded toaſt, 

And all your honour in a whiſper loſt? _ 110 

How ſhall I, then, your helpleſs fame defend ? 

*T'will then be infamy to ſeem your friend! 

And ſhall this prize, th' ineſtimable prize, 

Expos'd thro? eriſtal to the gazing eyes, 

And heighten'd by the diamond's circling rays, 115 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze? 

Sooner ſhall graſs in Hyde-park Circus grow, 

And wits take lodgings 1 in the ſound of Bow; 

Sooner let earth, air, ſea, to Chaos fall, 

Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, veriſh all ! 120 
She ſaid; then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 

And bids * Beau demand tlie precious hairs: 

(Sir Plume, of amber ſnuff- box juſtly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded canc) 

With earneſt eyes, and round unthinking face, 125 

He firſt the ſnuff- box open'd, then the caſe, 


And thus broke out My Lord, why, what the devil? 


A.- ds! damn the lock ! *fore Gad, you muſt be civil! 

Plague ont ! tis paſt a jeſt---nay prithee, pox ! 

Give her the hair”---he ſpoke, and rapp'd his box. 130 
It grieves me much (reply'd the Peer again) 

Who ſpeaks fo well ſhould ever ſpeak in vain. 

But by this Lock, this ſacred Lock I ſwear, 

(Which never more ſhall join its parted hair; 

Which never more its honours ſhall renew, 135 

Clip'd from the lovely head where late it grew) 

That while my noftrils draw the vital air, 

This hand which won it, ſhall for ever wear. 
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He ſpoke, and ſpeaking, in proud triumph ſpread 

The long-contended honours of her head. 140 
But Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not ſo; 

He breaks the Vial whence the ſorrows flow. 

Then lee ! the nymph in beauteous grief appears, 

Her eyes half-languiſhing, half-drown'd in tears; 

On her heav'd boſom hung her drooping head, 145 

Which, with a figh, the rais'd; and thus ſhe ſaid. 

For ever curs'd be this detefted day, 

Which ſnatch'd my beſt, my fax'rite curl away! 

Happy ! ah ten times happy had I been, 

If Hampton-Court theſe eyes had never ſeen! _. 150 


Yet am not I the firſt miſtaken maid, 


By love of Courts to num'rous ills betray'd. 
Oh had I rather unadmir'd remain'd 

In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant Northern land; 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 155 
Where none learn Ombre, none c'er taſte Bohea ! 
There kept my charms conceal'd from mortal eye, 

Like roſes, that in deſarts bloom and die. 

What mov'd my mind with youthful Lords to roam ? 

O had I ſtay'd, and ſaid my pray'rs at home! 160 
*Twas this, the morning omens ſeem'd to tell; 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-hox fell; 
The tott'ring China ſhook without a wind, 

Nay Poll fat mute, and Shock was moſt unkind ! 

A Sylph too warn'd me of the.threats of fate, 165 
In myſtic viſions, now believ'd too late! 

See the poor remnants of theſe {lighted hairs ! 

My hands ſhall rend what ev'n thy rapine ſpares : 
Theſe, in two ſable ringlets taught to break, 

Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck; 170 
The fiſter-lock now fits uncouth; alone, 

And in its fellow's fate foreſees its own ; 
Uncurl'd it hangs the fatal ſheers demands, 
And tempts once more thy ſacrilegious hands. 
Oh hadſt thou, cruel ! been content to ſeize 


| 73 
Hairs leſs in fight, or any hairs but thete! | 
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HE ſaid: the pitying audience melt in tears; 
But Fate and Jove had ſtopp'd the Baron's ears. 
In vain Thaleſtris with reproach affails, 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 
Not half ſo fix'd the Trojan could remain, 


While Anna begg'd and Dido rag'd in vain. p 
Then grave Clariſſa graceful wav'd her fan; 
Silence enſu'd, and thus the nymph began. 
Say, why are Beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paffion, and the vain man's toaſt ? 10 


Why deck'd with all that land and fea afford, 
Why Angels call'd, and Angel-like ador'd? 
Why round our coaches croud the white-glov'd Beaus, 
Why bows the ſide- box from its inmoſt rows 

How vain are all theſe glories,” all our pains, 

Unleſs good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gains: 
That men may ſay, when we the front-box grace, 
Behold the firſt in virtue, as 1n face ! 

Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chas'd old age away; 
Who would not ſcorn what houſewife's cares produce, 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe ? 

To patch, nay ogle, might become a faint, 

Nor could it ſure he ſuch a fin to paint ; 

But ſince, alas! frail beauty muſt decay, 

Curl'd or uncurPd, fince Locks will turn to grey; 


15 
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Since painted, or not painted, all ſhall fade, 
And ſhe who ſcorns a man, muſt die a maid ; 
What then remains but well our pow'r to uſe, 
And keep good-humour ſtill whate'er we loſe ? 


® 
And truſt me dear! good-humour can prevail, : 
When airs, and flights, and ſcreams, and ſcolding fail. 
Beauties in vain * pretty eyes may roll; 
Charms ftrike the fight, but merit wins the ſoul. 
So ſpoke the Dame, but no applauſe enſu'd; 35 


Belinda frown'd, Thaleſtris call'd her Prude. 
To arms, to arms ! the fierce Virago cries ; 
And twitt as lightning to the combat flies. 
All fide 1n parties, and begin th' attack ; 


Fans clap, ſilks ruſtle, and tough whalebones crack; 40 | 


Heroes and Heroines ſhouts confus'dly riſe, 
And baſe, and treble voices ſtrike the ſkies. 

No common weapons 1n their hands are found, 
Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 
So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage, 


4 
And heav'nly breaſts with human paſſions rage; 2 
»Gainſt Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms; 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms : 
Jove's thunder roars, heav'u trembles all around ; 
Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps ceſound ; 50 


Earth ſhakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground gives way, 
And the pale ghoſts ſtart at the flaſh of day! 

_ Triumphant Umbriel on a ſconce's height, 
Clap'd his glad wings, and fate to view the fight : 
Prop'd on their bodkin ſpears, the Sprites ſurvey 
The growing combat, or aſſiſt the fray. 

While thro” the preſs enrag'd Thaleſtris flies, 
And ſcatter'd deaths around from both her eyes, 
A Beau and Witling periſh'd in the throng, 

One dy'd in metaphor, and one in ſong. 60 
OO cruel nymph ! a living death I bear,” 
Cry'd Dapperwit, and ſunk beſide his chair. 
A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards caſt, 
Thoſe eyes are made ſo killing *——was his laſt, 


55 


Ihe words of a Song in the Opera of Camilla. 
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Thus on Mzander's flow'ry margin hes 


Th' expiring Swan, and as he fings he dies. 


When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clariſſa down, 
hloe ſtepp'd in, and kilPd him with a frown ; 

She ſmil'd to fee the doughty hero lain, 

But, at her ſmile, the Beau reviv'd again. 

Now Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs the Men's wits againſt the Lady's hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs ſubſide. 

See fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 

With more than uſual lightning in her eyes: 
Nor fear'd the Chief.tl' unequal fight to try, 
Who ſought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold Lord with manly ſtrength endu'd, 


She with one finger and a thumb ſubdu'd: 


Juſt where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 


A charge of Snuff the wily virgin threw; 


The Gnomes direct, to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. 


Sudden, with ftarting tears each eye o'erflows, 


And the high dome re-echoes to his noſe. 
Now meet thy fate, incens'd Belinda'cry'd, 


And drew a deadly bodkin from her fide, 


(The ſame, his ancient perſonage to deck, | 
Her great-great-grandfire wore about his neck 
In three ſeal-rings; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown : 
Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew, 
The bells ſhe jingled, and the whiſtle blew; 
Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs, 
Which long ſhe wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

Boaſt not my fall, he cry'd, inſulting foe ! 
Thou by ſome other ſhalt be laid as low. 


Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mind: 


All that I dread is leaving you behind! 
Rather than ſo, ah let me ſtill ſurvive, 


And burn in Cupid's flames - but burn alive. 
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Reftore the Lock ! ſhe cries; and all around 
Reftore the Lock ! the vaulted roofs rebound, 
Not heree Othello in fo loud a ſtrain. 

Roar'd for the handkerchief that caus'd his pain, 
But ſee how oft” ambitious aims are crols'd, 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is loi ! 

The Lock, obtain'd with guilt, and kept with pain, 


In ev'ry place is ſought, but ſought in vain : 


With ſuch a prize no mortal muſt be bleſt, 

So heav'n decrees ! with heay'n who can conteſt 2 
Some thought it mounted to the Lunar ſphere, . 
Since all things Joſt on earth are treaſur'd there. 
There Heroes wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes, 
And Beaux in ſnuff- boxes and tweezer-caſes. 


There broken vows, and death-bed alms are found, 


And lover's hearts with ends of ribband bound, 
The courtier's promiſes, and ſick man's pray'rs, 


The ſmiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 


Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 
Dry'd butterflies, and tomes of caſuiſtry. 

But truſt the Muſe ſhe ſaw it upward rife, 
Tho' mark'd by none but quick, poetic eyes : 
(So Rome's great founder to the heav'ns withdrew, 
To Proculus alone confeſs'd in view) 
A fudden Star, it ſhot thro? liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 
Not Berenice's Locks firſt roſe ſo bright, 
The heav*ns beſpangling with diſhevePd light. 
The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 
And pleas'd purſue its progreſs thro”. the ſkies. 


This the Beau-monde ſhall from the Mall ſurvey, 


And hail with muſic its propitious ray. 

This the bleſt Lover ſhall for Venus take, 

And ſend up vows from Roſamonda's lake. 

This Partridge * ſoon ſhall view in cloudleſs ſkies, 
When next he looks thro? Galilzo's eyes; 
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John Partridge was a ridiculous Star-gazer, who in his Almanacks every 


Fraoce, then at war with the Engliſh, 


| year, never failed to predict the downfall of the Pope, and the King of 
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And hence th' egregious wizard ſhall foredoom 

The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 140 
Then ceaſe, bright Nymph! to mourn thy raviſh'd hair, 

Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere ! 

Not all the treſſes that fair head can boaſt, 

Shall draw ſuch envy as the Lock you loft. 

For, after all the murders of your eye, 145 

When after millions lain, yourſelf ſhall die; 

When thoſe fair ſuns ſhall ſet, as ſet they muſt, 

And all thoſe treſſes ſhall be laid in duſt ; 

This Lock, the Muſe ſhall conſecrate to fame, 

And *midft the ſtars inſcribe Belinda's name. 150 


To the Memory of an 


UNFORTUNATE LADY®. 


7 HAT beck' ning ghoſt, along the moonlight ſhade 
Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ? 
*Tis ſhe but why that bleeding boſom gor'd, 

Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword ? 

Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, 5 
Is it, in heav'n, a crime to love too well? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To act a Lover's or a Roman's part? 

Is there no bright reverſion in the ſky, 

For thoſe who greatly think, or bravely die? 10 


Why 


* This lady is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame perſon to whom the duke 
of Buckingham addreſſed ſome lines on her intentions of retiring into a mo- 
naſtery. This deſign is alſo hinted at in one of Mr, Pope's letters to this 
lady. 

She w2s diſtinguiſhed, as Mr. Ruſſhead obſerves, by her rank, fortune, 
and beauty, and ws committed to the guardianſhip of an uncle, who gave 
her an education ſuitable to her expectations: but while ſhe was yet very 
young, ſhe was ſuppoſed to have entertained a partiality for a young gentle- 
man of inferior degree, which occaſioned her to refuſe a match which her 
guardian propoſed to her. 

It was not long before her correſpondence with this gentleman was diſco- 
vered by means of ſpies, whom her guardian had employed to watch over her 


 canduct : and when he upbraided her with this ſecret intercourſe; ſhe had too 


much truth and honour to deny the charge. 
The uncle finding her affeQtions ſo rooted, that ſhe had not power to with- 
draw them, forced her abroad, where ſhe was received with the reſpect due 
| to 
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Why bad ye elſe, ye Pow'rs ! her ſoul aſpire 
Above the vulgar flight of low defire ? 
Ambition firſt ſprung from your bleſt abodes ; 
The glorious fault of Angels and of Gods: 


Thence to their images on earth it flows, 15 


And in the breaſts of Kings and Heroes glows! 


Moſt fouls, *tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage: 
Dim lights of life that burn a length of years, 
Uſeleſs, unſeen, as lamps in ſepulchres; 20 
Like Eaſtern Kings a lazy ſtate they keep, 
And cloſe confin'd in their own palace ſleep. 
From theſe perhaps (cer nature bade her die) 
Fate ſnatch'd her early to the pitying 1ky. 
As into air the purer ſpirits flow, 25 
And ſep'rate from their kindred dregs below; 
So flew the ſoul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her Race. 
But thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deſerter of thy brother's blood! 30 
See on theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Theſe cheeks, now fading at the blaſt of death; 
Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before, 
And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. 


to her quality, but confined from the ſight of every one but the dependants 
of this rigid guardian. 

Her deſpondent lover tranſmitted ſeveral letters, on the faith of repeated 
aſſurances that they would be privately delivered to her; but his hopes were 
betrzyed, and his letters, inſtead of bing preſented to the object of his af- 
fections, were ſent to England, and only f.-rved to render her coalinement 
more {trait and ſevere. 

In this miſerable and hopelcfs condition ſhe languiſhed a conſiderable time, 
in ſickneſs and forrow, till at length ſhe put an end to her life with a ſword 
which ſhe bribed a womau-ſervant to procure her, and was found yet warm 
upon the ground, 

B-ing by the laws of the place denied Chriſtian ſepulture, ſhe was interred 
without the leaſt ſolemnity, being caſt into the common earth without any 
mournful attendants to perform the laſt duties of aff-ftion, and only followed 


by ſome young p-ople in the neighbourhood, who be{trewed her grave with 


flowers. | 
Q2 Thus 
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Thus, if Eternal juſtice rules the ball, 
Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your children fall: 
On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates. 
There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing ſay, 
(While the long fun'rals blacken all the way) 
Lo theſe were they, whole ſouls the Furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 
So periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne' er learn'd to glow 
For others good, or melc at others woe, 

What can atone (oh ever-injur'd ſhade !) 
Thy fare unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear 
Pleas'd thy pale ghoſt, or.grac'd thy mournful bier. 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, 
By foreign hands thy bumble grave adorn'd, 
By ſtrangers honour'd, and by ſtrangers mourn'd ! 
What tho? no friends 1n fable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then moura a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public ſhow ! 
What tho' no weeping Loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face? 


What tho? no ſacred earth allow thee room, 


Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb? 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreft, 
And the green turf lie hghtly on thy breaſt : 
There ſhall the Morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 
There the firſt roſes of the year {hall blow ; 
While Angels with their filver wings o'erſhade 
The ground, now ſacred by thy reliques made. 

So peaceful reſts, without a ſtone, a name, 
What once had beavty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
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A heap of duſt alone remains of thee, 
Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be! 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 75 


Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 


Ev'n he, whoſe ſoul now melts in mouraful lays, 

Shall ſhortly want the gen'rous tear he pays; 

Then from his cloſing eyes thy form ſhall part, 

And the laſt pang ſhall tear thee from his heart, 80 
Life's idle buſineſs at one gaſp be o'er, 

The Mute forgot, and thou belov'd no more. 
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Mr. AppisoN's Tragedy of CATO. 


O wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart; 

To make mankind, in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold: 
For this the Tragic Muſe firſt trod the ſtage, [+ 
Commanding tears to ſtream thro? ev'ry age; | 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move, 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love; 10 
In pitying Love, we but our weakneſs ſhow, 


And wild ambition well deſerves its woe. 


Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 

Such Tears as Patriots ſhed for dying Laws : 

He bids your breafts with ancient ardour riſe, 15 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 


3 Virtue 
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Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was : 


No common object to your ſight difplays, 


But what with pleaſure Heav'n itſelf ſurveys, 

A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 

And greatly falling w ich a falling ſtate. 

While Cato gives his little Senate laws, 

What boſom beats not in his Country's cauſe ? 

Who ſees him ac, but envies ev'ry deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed ? 

Ev'n when proud Czfar *midſt triumphal cars, 

The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain and impotently great, 

Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate ; 

As her dead Father's rev'rend image paſt, 

The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaſt; 

The Triumph ceas'd, tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye; 

The World's great Vier paſs'd unheeded by ; 

Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador'd, 

And honour'd Czfar's leſs than Cato's * ord. 
Britons attend: be worth like this approv'd, 

And ſhow, you have the virtue to be mov'd. 

With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd 


Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu'd ; 


Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 

On French tranſlation, and Italian og 

Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves ; aſſert the ſtage, 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage : 
Such Plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh car, 
As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear. 
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Mr. Rowx's JANE SHORE. 
Deſigned for Mrs. Orrixrp. 


Rodigious this! the frail one of our play 
From her own Sex ſhould mercy find to-day ! 

You might have held the pretty head aſide, 
Peep'd in your fans, been ſerious, thus, and cry'd, 
The Play may paſs—burt that ſtrange creature, Shore, 5 
can't indeed now I fo hate a whore 
Juſt as a blockhead rubs his thoughtleſs ſkull, 
And thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool ; 
So from a ſiſter finner you ſhall hear, Sr 
«© How ſtrangely you expoſe yourſelf, my dear: „„ 
But let me die, all raillery apart, 
Our ſex are ſtill forgiving at their heart; 
And did not wicked chftlom fo contrive, 
We'd be the beſt, good-natur'd things alive. 

There are, *tis true, who tell another tale, 15 
That virtuous ladies envy while they rail: 
Such rage without betrays the fire within; 
In ſome cloſe corner of the ſoul, they ſin, 
Still hoarding up, moſt ſcandalouſly nice, 
Amidf their virtues a reſerve of vice. 
The godly dame, who fleſhly failings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams, 


Wou'd 
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Wou'd you enjoy ſoft nights and ſolid dinners ? 

Faith, gallants, board with ſaints, and bed with ſinners. 
Well, if our Author in the Wife offends, "= ms 

He has a Huſband that will make amends : 

He draws him gentle, tender, and forgiving, 

And ſure ſuch kind good creatures may be living. 

In days of old, they pardon'd breach of vows, 

Stern Cato's ſelf was no relentleſs ſpouſe : 

Plu Plutarch, what's his name, that writes his life? 

Tells us, that Cato dearly lov'd his wife: 

Yet if a friend, a night or ſo, ſhould need her, 

He'd recommend her, as a ſpecial breeder, 

To lend a wife, few here would ſcruple make, 35 

But pray which of you all would take her back? 

Tho! with the Stoic Chief our ſtage may ring, 

The Stoic Huſband was the glorious thing. 

The man had courage, was a ſage, *tis true, 

And lov'd his country—but what's that to you? 

Thoſe ſtrange examples ne'er were made to fit ye, 

But the kind cuckold might infſtru@ the City: 

There, many an honeſt man may copy Cato, 

Who ne'er ſaw naked ſword, or look'd in Plato. 
If, after all, you think it a diſgrace, 45 

That Edward's Miſs thus perks it in your face; 

To ſee a piece of failing fleſh and blood, 

In all the reſt ſo impudently good; 

Faith, let the modeſt Matrons of the town, | 

Come here in crouds. and ſtare the ſtrumpet down. 50 
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AY, lovely youth, that do'ſt my heart command, 

. Phaon's eyes forget his Sappho' s hand? 
Muſt then her Name the wretched writer prove, 
To thy remembrance loſt, as to thy love? | 
Aſk not the cauſe that I new numbers chuſe, 5 
The Lute neglected, and the Lyric muſe; 
Love taught my tears in ſadder notes to flow, 
And tun'd my heart to Elegies of woe. 
I burn, I burn, as when thro' ripen'd corn 
By driving winds the ſpreading flames are born ! 10 
Phaon to Ætna's ſcorching fields retires, 
While I conſume with more than Ætna's fires ! 
No more my foul a charm in muſic finds, 
Mufic has charms alone for peaceful minds. 
Soft ſcenes of ſolitude no more can pleaſe, 15 
Love enters there, and I'm my own diſeaſe. 
No more the Leſbian dames my paſſion move, 
Once the dear objects of my guilty love; 
All other loves are loſt in only thine, | 
Ah youth ungrateful to a flame like mine ! 20 
Whom would not all thoſe blooming charms ſurprize, 
Thoſe heav'nly looks, and dear, deluding eyes? 
The harp and bow would you like Phoebus bear, 
A brighter Phoebus, Phaon might appear ; 

Fo R 2 Would 
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Would you with ivy wreath your flowing hair, 25 
Not Bacchus? ſelf with Phaon could compare: 
Yet Phcebus lov'd, and Bacchus felt the flame, 
One Daphne warm'd, and one the Cretan dame, 

| Nymphs that in verſe no more could rival me, 


; Than ev'n thoſe Gods contend in charms with thee. 30 
The Muſes teach me all their ſofteſt lays, 
i And the wide world reſounds with Sappho's praiſe. 
I Tho! great Alcæus more ſublimely fings, 
"i And ftrikes with bolder rage the ſounding ſtrings, 
lil No leſs renown attends the moving lyre, 38 
1 Which Venus tunes, and all her loves inſpire. 7 
#1 To me what nature has in charms deny'd, J 
1 Is well by wit's more laſting charms ſupply'd. $ 
1 Tho' ſhort my ſtature, yet my name extends ; 
i To heav'n itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends. 4% 3 
mw Brown as I am, an Æthiopian dame q 
4 | Inſpir'd young Perſeus with a gen'rous flame. 1 
0 Turtles and doves of diff ring hues, unite, I 
=_ - And gloſſy jett is pair'd with ſhining white. 4 
4 If to no charms thou wilt thy heart reſign, 45 2 
v But ſuch as merit, ſuch as equal thine, b. 
4 | | By none alas! by none thou can'ſt be mov'd, 4 
7 Phaon alone by Phaon muſt be lov'd! | F 
il | Yet once thy Sappho could thy cares employ, 1 
1 Once in her arms you center'd all your joy: 50 L 
= Still all thoſe joys to my remembrance move, 9 
VB For oh ! how vaſt a memory has Love ? 4 
i | My muſic, then, you could for cver hear, : 
$1 | And all my words were muſic to your ear. | | 
n You ſtop'd with kiſſes my inchanting tongue, 55 q 
4 And found my kiſſes ſweeter than my ſong. 4 
+ In all I pleas'd, but moſt in what was beſt; 1 
1 And the laſt joy was dearer than the reſt. $ 
| | Then with each word, each glance, each motion fir'd, | 
| You ſtill enjoy'd, and yet you ſtill deſir'd, 60 = 
| Till all diffolving in the trance we lay, F 
| And in tumultuous raptures dy*d away. . 
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The fair Sicilians now thy ſoul inflame; 

Why was I born, ye Gods, a Leſbian dame? 

But ah beware, Sicilian nymphs ! nor boaſt 65 
That wand'ring heart which J ſo lately loſt ; 
Nor be with all thoſe tempting words abus'd, 


Thoſe tempting words were all to Sappho us'd. 


And you that rule Sicilia's happy plains, 

Have pity, Venus, on your Poet's pains ! 70 
Shall fortune {ſtill in one ſad tenor run, 

And ſtill increaſe the woes fo ſoon begun? 

Enur'd to ſorrow from my tender years, 

My parent's athes drank my early tears : 

My brother next, neglecting wealth and fame, 75 
Ignobly burn'd in a deſtructive flame: 

An infant daughter late my griefs increas'd, 

And all a mother's cares diſtract my breœaſt. 

Alas, what more could fate itſelf impoſe, 

But thee, the laſt and greateſt of my woes? 8⁰ 


No more my robes in waving purple flow, 


Nor on my hand the ſparkling diamonds glow; 

No more my locks in ringlets curl'd diffuſe 

The coſtly ſweetneſs of Arabian dews, 

Nor braids of gold the vary'd treſſes bind, 85 
That fly diſorder'd with the wanton wind: 


For whom fhould Sappho uſe ſuch arts as theſe'3 


He's gone, whom only ſhe defir'd to pleaſe ! 

Cupid's light darts my tender boſom move, 

Still is there cauſe for Sappho Mill to love: 

So from my birth the Sifters fix'd my doom, 

And gave to Venus all my life to come; 

Or while my Mule in melting notes complains, 

My yielding heart keeps meaſure to my ſtrains, 

By charms like thine which all my foul have won, 95 

Who might not—ah ! who would not be undone? 

For thoſe Aurora Cephalus might ſcorn, 

And with freſh bluſhes paint the conſcious morn. 

For thoſe might Cynthia lengthen Phaon's ſleeps, : 

And bid Endymion nightly tend his ſheep. 100 
+ -: Venus 
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Venus for thoſe had rapt thee to the ſkies, 

But Mars on thee might look with Venus eyes. 

O ſcarce a youth, yet ſcarce a tender boy! 

O uſeful time for lovers to employ ! 

Pride of thy age, and glory of thy race, * 

Come to theſe arms, and melt in this embrace! 

The vows you never will return, receive; 

And take at leaſt the love you will not give. 

| See, while I write, my words are loſt in tears ; 

1 The leſs my ſenſe, the more my love appears. 110 

| Sure *twas not much to bid one kind adieu, 

(At leaſt to feign was never hard to you) 

Farewel my Leſbian love, you might have ſaid, 

Or coldly thus, farewel oh Leſbian maid! 

No tear did you, no parting kits receive, 115 

Nor knew I then how much I was to grieve. | 

No lover's gift your Sappho could confer, 

And wrongs and woes were all you left with her. 

No charge I gave you, and no charge could give, 

Al But this, be mindful of our loves, and live. 120 

1 4 Now by the Nine, thoſe pow'rs ador'd by me, 

Ti. And Love, the God that ever waits on thee, 

When firſt I heard (from whom I hardly knew) 

| That you were fled, and all my joys with you, 

Like ſome ſad ſtatue, ſpeechleſs, pale, I ſtood, 125 

[ Grief chill'd my breaſt, and ſtopp'd my freezing blood, 

FA No ſigh to riſe, no tear had pow'r to flow, | 

14 Fix'd in a ſtupid lethargy of woe: 
| 
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But when its way th' impetuous paſſion found, 

| I rend my treſſes, and my breaſt I wound, 130 
I rave, then weep, I curſe, and then complain, 

Now ſwell to rage, now melt in tears again. 

Not fiercer pangs diſtract the mournful dame, 

Whoſe firſt- born infant feeds the fun' ral flame, 

My ſcornful brother with a ſmile appears, 135 
Inſults my woes, and triumphs in my tears, 

His hated image ever haunts my eyes, 


And why this grief ? thy daughter lives, he cries, 
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SAPPHO To PHAON. 


Stung with my love, and furious with deſpair, 
All torn my garments, and my boſom bare, 
My woes, thy crimes, I to the world proclaim ; 
Such inconſiſtent things are love and ſhame ! 
Tis thou art all my-care and my delight, 

My daily longing, and my dream by night : 
Oh night more pleafing than the brighteſt day, 
When fancy gives what abſence takgs away, 
And dreſs'd in all its viſionary charms, 
Reſtores my fair deſerter to my arms! 

Then round your neck in wanton wreaths I twine, 
Then you, methinks, as fondly circle mine: 

A thouſand tender words I hear and ſpeak ; 

A thouſand melting kiſſes, give, and take: 

Then fiercer joys bluſh to mention theſe, 

Yet while I bluſh, confeſs how much they pleaſe. 
But when, with day, the ſweet deluſions fly, 
And all things wake to life, and joy, but I, 

As if once more forſaken, I complain, 

And cloſe my eyes, to dream of you again : 
Then frantic riſe, and like ſome Fury rove 
Thro' lonely plains, and thro? the ſilent grove, 

As if the filent grove, and lonely plains 

That knew my pleaſures, could relieve my pains, 

[ view the Grotto, once the ſcene of love, 

The rocks around, the hanging roofs above, 


That charm'd me more, with native moſs o'ergrown, 


Than Phrygian marble, or the Parian ſtone. 

I find the ſhades that veil'd our joys before, 
But, Phaon gone, thoſe ſhades delight no more. 
Here the preſs'd herbs with bending tops betray 
Where oft” entwin'd in am'rous folds we lay; 

J kits that earth which once was preſs'd by you, 
And all with tears the with'ring herbs bedew. 
For thee the fading trees appear to mourn, 
And birds defer their ſongs till thy return: 
Night ſhades the groves, and all in filence lie, 
All, but the mournful Philomel and I ; 
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With mournful Philomel 1 join my ſtrain, 


Of Tereus ſhe, of Phaon I complain. 


A ſpring there is, whoſe filver waters ſhow 
Clear as a glaſs, the mining ſands below; 180 
A flow'ry Lotos ſpreads its arms above, 
Shades all the banks, and ſeems itſelf a: grove; 
Eternal greens the moſſy margin grace, 
Watch'd by the fylvan Genius of the place. 
Here as I lay, and ſwelPd with tears the flood, 185 
Before my fight a wat'ry Virgin ſtood, 
She ſtood and cry'd, O you that love in vain ! 
« Fly hence, and ſeek the fair Leucadian main; 
% There ſtands a rock from whole impending ſteep 
«« Apollo's fane ſurveys the rolling deep; 190 
« There 1njur'd lovers leaping from above, 
« Their flames extinguiſh, and forget to love. 
% Deucalion once with hopeleſs fury burn'd, 
In yain he lov'd, relentleſs Pyrrha ſcorn'd ; 
« But when from hence he plung'd into the main, 195 
« Deucalion ſcorn'd, and Pyrrha lov'd in vain. 
cc Haſte Sappho, haſte, from high Leucadia throw 
« Thy wretched weight, nor dread the deeps below!“ 
She ſpoke, and vaniſh'd with the voice—] rife, 
And ſilent tears fall trickling from my eyes. 200 
I go, ye Nymphs! thoſe rocks and ſeas to prove 
How much I fear, but ah, how much I love! 
I go, ye Nymphs! where furious love inſpires ; 
Let female fears ſubmit to female fires. 
To rocks and ſeas I fly from Phaon's hate, 205 
And hope from ſeas and rocks a milder fate, 
Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 
And ſoftly lay me on the waves below! 
And thou, kind Love, my ſinking limbs ſuſtain, 
Spread thy ſoft wings, and waft me o'er the main, 2109 
Nor let a Lover's death the guiltleſs flood profane ! 
On Phcoebus” ſhrine my harp I'll then beſtow, | 
And this inſcription ſhall be plac'd below. 
% Here 
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* Here ſhe who ſung, to him that did inſpire. 
« Sappho to bB sc beta her Lyre; 215 
«« What ſufts With Sappho, Phœbus, ſuits with —_ 
«« The gift, che giver; and che God agree... 
But why; alas, relentlefs ycuth, ah Why 

To diſtant ſeas muſt tender Sappho fly $4 - a 
Thy charms than thoſe may far more Nowa be be, 220 
And Phoebus” ſelf is leſs à God toe me 
Ah ! can'ſt thou doom mie to the rocks and _ 

O far more faithleſs and more hard than they ? 

Ah! can'{ thou rather ſee this tender breaſt | 
Daſh'd on thoſe rocks, than to thy boſom preſt? 225 
This breaſt which once, in vain! you lik'd fo well; 
Where the Loves play*d, and where the Muſes dwell. 
Alas! the Mules now no more inſpire, 

Untun'd my lute, and filent is my lyre, 

My languid numbers have forgot to flow, 230 
And fancy finks beneath a weight of woe. 

Ye Leſbian virgins, and ye Leſbian dames, 

Themes of my verſe, and objects of my flames, 

No more your groves with my glad ſongs ſhall ring, 

No more theſe hands {hall touch the trembling ſtring : 

My Phaon's fled, and I thoſe arts reſign. 236 
(Wretch that I am, to call that Phaon mine !) 

Return, fair youth, return, and bring along 

Joy to my ſoul, and vigour to my ſong : 

Abſent from thee, the Poet's flame expires, 249 
But ah ! how fiercely burn the Lover's fires ? 

Gods! can no pray'rs, no ſighs, no numbers move 

One ſavage heart, or teach it how to love? 

The winds my pray'rs, my ſighs, my numbers bear, 
The flying winds have loſt them all in air! 245 
Oh when, alas! ſhall more auſpicious gales 
To theſe fond eyes reſtore thy welcome ſails? 

If you return—ah why theſe long delays ? 

Poor Sappho dies, while careleſs Phaon ſtays. 

O launch thy bark, nor fear the wat'ry plain; 250 
Venus ſor thee ſhall ſmooth her native main. 
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O launch thy bark, ſecure of proſp'rous gales; 

Cupid for thee ſhall ſpread the ſwelling fails. 

If you will fly (yet ah! what cauſe can be, h 
Too cruel youth, that you ſhould fly from me ?) 258 
If not from Phaon I muſt hope for caſe, | 
Ah let me ſeck it from the raging ſeas : 

To raging ſeas unpity'd Pl] remove, 

And either ceaſe to live, or ceaſe to love 
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BEL ARD-and Eloiſa flouriſhed in the twelfth cen- 

tury ; they were two of the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſons of their age in learning and beauty, but for nothin 
more famous than for their unfortunate paſſion, After 
a long courſe of calamities, they retired each, to a ſe- 
veral convent, and conſecrated the remainder of their 
days to religion. It was many years after this ſeparation, 
that a letter of Abelard's to a friend, which contained 
the hiſtory of his misfortune, fell into the hands of 
Eloiſa. This awakening all her tenderneſs, occaſioned 
thoſe celebrated letters (out of which the following is 
partly extracted) which-givg ſo lively a picture of the 
truggles of grace and nature, virtue and paſſion. 
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T'N theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav*nly-penfive, contemplation dwells, 
And ever-mufing melancholy reigns; 
What means this tumult in a Veſtal's veins * 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this laſt retreat? fg 
Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat? 
Yet, yet I love !—From Abelard it came, 


And Eloiſa yet muſt kiſs the name. / 
Dear fatal name! reſt ever unreveal'd, ( 
Tor paſs theſe lips in holy filence ſeal'd ; 10 


Hide i it, -my heart, within'that cloſe diſguiſe, 

Where mix'd with God's, his lov'd idea lies: 

Oh write it not, my hand- the name appears 

Already written - waſh it out, my tears ! . 

In vain loſt Eloiſa weeps and prays, 15 

Her heart ſtill dictates, and her hand obeys. 8 
Relentleſs walls ! whoſe darkſome round contains 

Repentant ſighs, and voluntary pains: 

Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees Rave worn; A 

Ye grots and caverns agg'd with horriĩd horn! 20 

Shrines! where their vigils pale-ey'd virgins keep, / 

And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep !! 

Tho? cold like you, unmov'd and filent grown, 

I have not yet forgor myſelf to ſtone, 

All is not Heay*n's, While Abelard has part, 285 

Still rebel nature holds out half my heart; 


Nor 
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Nor pray' rs nor faſts its ſtubborn pulſe reſtrain, 
Nor tears, ſor ages, taught to flow in vain. 
Soon as thy letters trembling J uncloſe, 


That well-known name awakens all my woes. ; 39 


Oh name for ever ſad ! for ever dear ! 

Still breath'd in ſighs, ſtill uſher'd with a tear. 
T tremble too where'er my own I find, 

Some dire misfortune follows cloſe behind. 


Line after line my guſhing eves o'erflow, 35 


Led thro” a fad variety of woe: 

Now warm in love, now with'ring in my bloom, 

Loft in a convent's ſolitary gloom ! 

There ftern religion quench'd th' unwilling flame, 

There dy'd the beſt of paſſions, love and fame. 40 
Yet write, oh write me all, that I may jon 

Griefs to thy griefs, and echo ſighs to thine. 

Nor foes nor fortune take this pow'r away; 


And is my Abelard leſs kind than they? 


Tears ſtill are mine, and thoſe I need not ſpare, 45 
Love but demands what elſe were ſhed in > 
No happier taſk theſe faded eyes purſue ; 

To read and weep is all they now can do. 


Then ſhare thy pain, allow that ſad relief; 


Ah, more than ſhare it! give me all thy grief. 50 


- Heav'n firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid, 


Some baniſh'd lover, or ſome captive maid ; 
They live, they ſpeak, they breathe what love inſpires, 


Warm from the ſoul, and faithful to its fires, 


The virgin's wiſh without her fears impart, | 5 5 


Excuſe the bluſh, and pour out all the heart, 


Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And waft a ſigh from Indus to the Pole. 


oz Thou kao ſt how guiltleſs firſt I met thy flame, 


When Love approach'd me under Friendſhip's name; 60 

My fancy: form'd thee of angelic kind, 

Some emanation of th' all- beauteous mind: 

Thoſe ſmiling eyes, attemp' ring ev'ry ray, 

eShone TY lambent with celeftial day. | 
2 & i 5 Goiltleſs 
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Guiltleſs I gaz d; heav'n liſten'd while you ſung; 635 
And truths * divine came mended from that tongue. 
From lips like thoſe what precept fail'd to move? 
Too ſoon they taught me *twas no fin to love ; 
Back thro” the paths of pleaſing ſenſe I ran, 1 
Nor wiſh'd an Angel whom I lov'd a man. 70 
Dim and remote the joys of ſaints I ſee; | | 
Nor envy them that heav'n I loſe for hed; 

How oft', when preſt to marriage, have I ſaid, 
Curſe on all laws but thoſe which love has made? 
Love, free as air, at fight of human ties, 75 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies, 
Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dame, 
Auguſt I. deed, and facred be her fame ; 
Before true paſſion all thoſe views remove, | 
Fame, wealth, and honours ! what are you to love 2 80 
The jealovs God, when we profane his fixes, 
Thoſe reſtleſs paſfions f in revenge inſpires, 
And bids them make miſtaken mortals groan, 
Who ſeek in love for ought but love alone. | 
Should at my feet the world's great maſter fall, 85 
Himſelf, his throne, his world, I'd ſcorn em all: 1 
Not Cæſar's empreſs wou'd 1 un to prove; 
No, make me miſtreſs to the man I love; 
If there be yet another name, more free, 1 
More fond than Miſtreſs, make me that to thee ! 90 
Oh happy ſtate! when ſouls each other draw, 
When love is liberty, and nature, law : „ 
All then is full, poſſeſſing, and poſſels'd, 1 
No craving void left aking in the breaft ; * 
Ev*n thought meets thought, e'er from the lips it part, 85 
And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart. 
This ſure is bliſs (if bliſs pn earth there be) 
And once the lot of Abelard and me. 

Alas how chang'd ! what ſudden horrors riſe ? | 
A naked lover bound and bleeding lies ! 100 
Where, where was Eloiſe? her voice, her hand, _ 
Her poniard, had oppos'd the dire command. 


He was her Preceptor in Pl. iloſophy and Civinity. 
| I Parbarian 
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Barbarian ſtay 2, that bloody ſtroke reſtrain; -  - . 
The crime was common, common be the pain. 


I can no more; by ſhame, by rage ſuppreſs'd, 106 


Let tears, and burning bluſnes ſpeak the reſt. 
Canſt thou forget that ſad, that ſolemn day, 

When victims at yon' altar's foot we lay? 

Canſt thou forget what tears that moment fell, 


When, warm in youth, I bade the world farewell? ? 5 


As with cold lips I kiſs'd the ſacred veil, 


"The ſhrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale: 88 


Heav'n ſcarce believ'd che conqueſt it ſurvey'd,. 


And ſaints with wonder heard the vows [ made, 


Yet then, to thoſe dread altars as I drew, * © 8 TO 
Not on the crols my eyes were fix'd, but ou 
Not grace, or zeal, love only was my call, | | 
And if I loſe thy love, I loſe my all, 

Come! with thy looks, thy words, relie ve my woe; 
Thoſe till at leaſt are left thee to beſtow. 120 
Still on that breaſt enamour'd let me lie, | 
Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye, 

Pant on chy lip, and to thy heart be preſ'd; 


ire all thou canſt and let me dream the reſt. 


Ah no! inſtruct me other joys to prize, 13 5 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes, * 
Full in my view ſet all the bright abode, 


And make my foul quit Abelard for God. 


Ah think at leaſt thy flock deſerves thy Cage, * 
Plants of thy hand, 34 children of thy pray'r. 130 
From the falſe world in early youth they fled, ö 
By thee to mountains, wilds, and deſerts led. , 


Jou“ rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the deſert mib d, 
And Paradiſe was open'd in the 517 


No weeping orphan ſaw his father's —_. ki 


Our ſhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors : 


No ſilver ſaints, by dy ing miſers given, | 
Here brib'd the rage of me -Tequit heay” a, - 


But ſuch plain roots4 as piety could-ratſe, 
And only, vocal with the maker's praiſe, = 1 
Se ne founded. ihe Mona'tery. Stet 1 
| | N 
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In theſe lone walls (their day's eternal bound) 
Theſe moſs- grown domes with ſpiry turrets crown d, 
Where awful arches make à noon- day night. 
And the dim windows ſhed a ſolemn light; 12 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconeiling ray, 145 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. 812 
But now no face divine contentment Wers. 
"Tit all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. | 
See how, the force of others pray xa I try. 1 
(Oh pious fraud of am rous charity FI 1725 -- UNO! 
But why ſhould I on others pray'rs depend? 1 
Gome thou, my father, brother, buſband, friend! 
Ah let thy handmaid, ſiſter, daughter moye, 
And all thoſe; tender names in Pris thy love! . At 2 
The darkſome pines that ofer yon? rocks reclin'd, 155 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind; , 
The wand' ring ſtreams that ſhine between We. * 
Te grots chat echo to the tinkling xills, Op 


The dying pales that pant. upon the Mes 
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No more theſe: Genes my racdiration __ 
Or lull to reft the viſignary maid..." 1 
But o'er the twilight groves, andiduſky? eee, 
Long- ſounding iſles, and intermingled graxes, 3 
Black melancholy ſits, and round her;thyows.. 56 
A death-like flenge, and a dread gh ? 
Her gloomy: preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ewry green, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling flogds, | 
And breathes a Broyynerx horror on the we. 1 
Yet here for ever, ever muſt Tay; 2 . „ 
_ Jad progf how. well a loyer can obextt..- 
Death, only nee, can break the. laſting. « Lok ; 
And here eyen then, ſhall my cold duſt remain, | 
Here all its fraulties,, all its flames reſign, , 
Ah etch N the 12 'of God 1 in Rea, 
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Aſſiſt me heav'n! but whence aroſe that pray'r i 
Sprung it from piety, or from deſpair ? 
Ev'n here, where frozen chaſtity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 
I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought ; 5 
I mourn the lover, not lament the fault; 
1 view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repent old pleaſures and follicit new; 
Now turn'd to heav'n, I'weep my paſt offence, 
No think of thee, and curſe my innocence. 
Of all affliction taught a lover vet, 
Tis fure the hardeft ſcience to forget! | 
How ſhalt I loſe the ſin, yet keep the ſenſe, © 
And love th? offender, yet deteſt th* offence ? 
© How the dear object from the crime remove, 
Or how diſtifguiſh penitence from love? 
Unequal taſk”! a paſſion to reſign, 
For hearts ſo touch'd, ſo pierc'd, ſo loſt as mine. 
E'er ſuch a ſoul regains its peaceful ſtate, 
How often muſt it love, how often hate! 
How often hope, deſpair, reſent, regret, 
Conceal, diſdain—do all things but forget. 
But let hea vn ſeize it, all at once tis fir'd, 


P 


Not touch'd; but rapt : not waken' d, but gira 1 | 


On come! oh teach me nature to fubtus,>" | 
Renounce my love, my life, my ſelf—and you. 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 
Alone, can rival, can ſucceed to thee. . 0-1 
How happy is the blameleſs veſtaPs lot? 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot: 


Eternal ſun- ſnine of the ſpotleſs mind! 

Each pray'r accepted, and each-wiſh n dq; 
Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep; 

* Obedient flumbers that can wake and weep.” 
Deſires compos'd, affections ever even; 


Tears chat delight, and ſighs that watt to heav'n. . 


Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 


And whiſpting Angels prompt her golden dreams. 
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For her the Spouſe prepares the bridal ring, 


For her white virgins Hymenzals fing, 
For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 
And wings of Seraphs ſhed divine perfumes, 
To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day. 

Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ, 
Far other raptures, of unholy joy : ; 
When at the cloſe of each ſad, ſorrowing day, 
Fancy reſtores what vengeance ſnatch'd away. 
Then conſcience ſleeps, and leaving nature. free, 
All my looſe ſoul unbounded ſprings to thee, 
O curſt, dear horrors of all-conſcious night! 
How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight! 
Provoking Dzmons all reftraint remove, 
And ſtir LAY: me ey'ry ſource of love. 
I hear thee, view thee, gaze o'er all thy charms, 
And round thy phantom glue my claſping arms. 
] wake :—no more I hear, no more I view, 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you, _ 
I call aloud ; it hears not what I ſay; R 
I ſtretch my empty arms ; it glides away. ; 
To dream once more I * my willing eyes; ;. 5 | 
Ye ſoft illufions, dear deceits, ariſe ! 5 
Alas, no more !—methinks we wand'ring go 
Thro' dreary waſtes, and weep each other's woe, 
Where round ſome mould'ring tow'r pale i ivy creeps, 
And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps. 
Sudden you mount, you beckon from the Kies; 
Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds ariſe, 
I ſhriek, ſtart up, the ſame fad proſpect find, 
And wake to all the griefs I left behind. 

For thee the fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 
A cool ſuſpenſe from pleaſure and 55 pain; 
Thy life a long, dead calm of fix'd repoſe; 
No pulle that riots, and no blood that glows. 
Still as the ſea, e'er winds were taught to blow, oy 
Or moni ſpirit bade the waters flow; TY 
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Soft as the ſlumbers of a ſaint forgivn, - 255 
And mild as opening gleams of promis'd heav*n, 

Come Abelard ! for what haſt thou to dread ? 
The torch of Venus burns not for the dead. 
Nature ſtands ckeck'd ; Religion diſapproves; 505 
Ev'n thou art cold yet Eloiſa loves. _ 260 
Ah hopeleſs, laſting flames! like thoſe that burn | 
To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn. 

What ſcenes appear, where-c'er I turn my view, 1 
The dear ideas where I fly, purſue, 4 
Riſe in the grove, before the altar riſe, 265 I 
Stain all my foul, and wanton in my eyes, 

I waſte the matin lamp in fighs for thee, 

Thy image ſteals between my God and me, 

Thy voice I ſeem in ev'ry hymn to hear, 550 

With ev'ry bead I drop too ſoft a tear. 270 

When from the cenſer clouds of fragrance roll, F 

And ſwelling organs lift the riſing ſoul, 1 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, f 

Prieſts, tapers, temples, ſwim before my ſight; 
In ſeas of flame my plunging ſoul is drown'd, 275 

While Altars blaze, and Angels tremble round. | 

While proftrate here in humble grief I lie, 

Kind, virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye, 

While praying, trembling, in the duſt I rall, 

And dawning grace is opening on my ſoul ; 280 

Corne, if chou dar'ſt, all charming as thou art 

Oppoſe thy ſelf to heav'n; diſpute my heart; 

Come, with one glance of thoſe deluding eyes 

Blot out each bright idea of the ſkies; 

Take back that grace, thoſe ſorrows, oe thoſe tears ; 28 $ 

Take back my fruitleſs penitence and pray'rs; 

Snatch me, juſt mounting, from the bleſt 1184 - 

Aﬀiſt the fiends, and tear me from my God! 

No, fly me, fly me! far as Pole from Pole ; 

Riſe Alps between us! and whole oceans roll! ' 299 

Ah come not, write not, think not once of me, 

Nor fhare one pang of all I felt for thee, 


Thy | 
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Thy oaths I quit, thy memory reſign; i 
F orget, renounce me, hate whate'er waz mine. 
Fair eyes, and tempting looks re yet Fview 9 295 
Long lov'd, ador'd ideas, All adieu! 
O grace ſerene ! ob-virty& heav? nly fair! 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! | 
Freſh, blooming hope, gay ae of the ſky ! 
And faith, (our early untmortality ! 2380 
Enter, each mild, each amicable gueſt; 
Receive, and wrap me in eternal reſt! 

See in her cell ſad Eloĩſa ſpread, 


Propt on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead! 


In each low wind methinks a ſpirit calls, 305 
And more than Echoes talk along the walls. 

Here, as I watch'd the dying lamps around, 

From yonder ſhrine I heard a hollow ſound. 

Come, ſiſter, come! (it ſaid, or ſeem'd to fay) 
Thy place is here, ſad filter, come away ! 310 
Once like thy ſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray'd, * 
Love's victim then, tho' now a ſainted maid: 
But all is calm in this eternal ſleep; 

s Here grief forgets to en and love to weep, 

£ Evinſ uperſtition loſes ey*ry fear: 

For God, not man, abſolves our frailties here.“ 

I come, I come! prepare your roſeate bow'rs, 
Celeſtial palms, and ever-blooming flow'rs. | 
Thither, where finners may have reſt, I go, 

Where flames refin'd in breaſts ſcraptiſe glow : : 320 
Thou, Abelard ! the laſt ſad office pay, 

And ſmooth my paſſage to the realms of day; 

See my lips tremble, and my eye- balls roll, 

Suck my laſt breath, and catch my flying ſoul! 

Ah no——in facred veſtments may'ſt chou ſtand, 32g 
The hallow'd taper trembling in thy hand, | 
Preſent the Croſs before my lifted eye, 

Teach me at once, and learn of me to die. 

Ah then, thy once lov'd Eloiſa fee! 7 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me, 330 
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See from my cheek the tranſient roſes fly! 
See the laſt ſparkle languiſh in my eye! 
Till ev'ry motion, pulſe, and breath, be o'er ; 
And ev'n my Abelard be lov'd no more. | 
O Death all- eloquent! you only prove 335 
What duſt we doat on, when *tis man we love. 

Then too, when fate ſhall thy fair frame deſtroy, 


(That cauſe of all my guilt, and all my joy) 


In trance extatic may thy pangs be drown'd, 


Bright clouds deſcend, and Angels watch thee wand; 340 


From opening ſkies may ſtreaming glories thine, 
And Saints embrace thee with a love like mine. 

May * one kind grave unite each hapleſs name, 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame! 


Then, ages hence, when all my woes are o'er, 345 : 


When this rebellious heart ſhall beat no more; 
If ever chance two wand'ring lovers brings. 


To Paraclete's white walls and filver ſprings, | 


Over the pale marble ſhall they join their heads, 

And drink the falling tears each other ſheds ; 359 
Then ſadly fay, with mutual pity mov'd, - 

«© Oh may we never love as. theſe have lov'd! _ 


From the full choir when loud Hoſanna's riſe, . 


And ſwell the pomp, of dreadful ſacrifice, 

Amid that ſcene, if ſome relenting eye 

Glance on the ſtone where our cold relicks lie, 
Devotion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from heav'n, 
One human tear ſhall drop, and be forgiv'n. 
And ſure if fate ſome future bard ſhall join 


In fad ſimilitude of griefs to mine, 360. 


Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplare, 
And image charms he muſt behold no more; 

Such if there be, who loves ſo long, ſo well; 
> him our ſad, our tender ſtory tell; 


The well- ung woes will ſootkh my makes ghoſt ; 365 


He beſt can paint em, who ſhall; feel em moſt. 


* Abclard and Eloifa were interred in the fame grave, or in aun ad- 
Joining, in the n of the Paracle ete: He ror in A ite — 2 
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ADVERTISEME NT. 


E hint of the following piece was taken from 
Chaucer's Houſe of Fame. The deſign is in a 
manner entirely altered, the deſcriptions and moſt of the 
particular thoughts my own: yet I could not ſuffer it 
to be printed without this acknowledgment. The reader 
who would compare this with Chaucer, may begin with 
his third book of Fame, there being nothing in the two 
farſt books that anſwers to their title: wherever any hint 
1s taken from him, the p#ſſage itſelf is ſet down in the 
marginal notes. — 
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N that ſoft ſeaſon when deſcending ſhow'rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing flow'rs; 

When opening buds ſalute the welcome day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray ; 
As balmy ſleep had charm'd my cares to reſt, 5 
And love itſelf was baniſh'd from my breaſt, 
(What time the morn myſteriqus viſions brings, 
While purer flumbers ſpread their golden wings) 
A train of phantoms in wild order roſe, 


And, join'd, this intelleQtual ſcene compoſe. 10 


I * ſtood, methought, betwixt earth, ſeas and ſkies ; 


The whole creation open to my eyes: 


In air ſelf- balanc'd hung the globe below, 

Where mountains riſe, and circling oceans flow 

Here naked rocks, and empty waſtes were ſeen, IS 
There tow'ry cities, and the foreſts green : 


* Theſ: verſcs are hinted from the following of Chaucer, Book 2. 
Tho beheld | fields and plains, 
Now hills, aud now mountains, 
Now valeis, and now foreſtes, 
And now unncth great beſtes, 
| Naw rivers, now citees, 
Now towns, now great trees, 
Now ſhippes ſayling in the ſee. - 
Vol. I. ä Here 
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Here ſailing ſhips delight the wand'ring eyes: 

There trees, and intermingl'd temples riſe; 

Now a clear ſun the ſhining ſcene diſplays, 

The tranſient landſcape now in clouds decays. 
O'er the wide proſpect as I gaz'd around, 

Sudden I heard a wild promiſcuous ſound, 

Like broken thunders that at diſtance roar, 

Or billows murm'ring on the hollow fhore : 

Then gazing up, a glorious pile beheld, 

Whoſe tow'ring ſummit ambient clouds conceal'd. 

High on a rock of ice the ſtructure lay, * 

Steep its aſcent, and ſlipp'ry was the way; 

The wond'rous rock like Parian marble ſhone, 

And feem'd, to diſtant fight, of ſolid ſtone. 

Inſcriptions here of various names I view'd, + 

The greater part by hoſtile time ſubdu'd ; 

Yet wide was ſpread their fame in ages paſt, 

And poets once had promis'd they ſhould laſt. 

Some freſh engrav'd appear'd of wits renown'd'; 

look'd again, nor could their trace be found. 


Chaveer's third book of Fame. 
| It ſtood upon ſo high a rock, 

Higher ſtandeth none in Spayne— 
What manner ſtone this rock was, 
For it was like a lymed glaſs, 

But that it ſhone full more clere ; 
But of what congeled matcre 

It was, I nite redily; 

But at the laſt cfpied I. 

And found that it was cvery delc, 
A rock of ite, and not of ſtele. 

+ Inſtiptivas here, &c. | 
be faw I all the hill y-grave 

With famous folkes names fele, 
"That had been in much wele 

And her fames wide y-blow ; 
But well unneth might I know, 
Any letters for to rede 

Ther names by, for out of drede 
They weren almoſt offthawen ſo, 
That of the letters one or two 
Were molte away of every name, 
So unfamous was woxe her fame; 
Bur men ſaid, what may eyer laſt, 
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- Critics I ſaw, that other names deface, 
And fix their own, with labour, in their place: 
"Their own, like others, ſoon their place refign'd, 
Or diſappear'd, and left the firſt behind. 40 
Nor was the work impair'd * by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th* approaches of too warm a ſun ; 
For fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than exceſs of praiſe. | 
Vet part no injuries + of heav'n could feel, 45 . 
Like cryſtal faithful to the graving fteel : 
The rock's bigh ſummit, in the temple's ſhade, 
Nor heat could melt, nor beating ſtorm invade. 
There names inſcrib'd unnumber'd ages paſt 
From time's firſt birth, with time itſelf ſhall laſt; 50 
Theſe ever new, nor ſubje& to decays, 
Spread, and grow brighter with the length of days. 
So Zembla's rocks (the beauteous work of froſt) 

Riſe white in air, and glitter o'er the coaſt ; 

Pale ſuns, unfelt, at diſtance roll away, 55 
Add on th' impaſſive ice the lightnings play 
Eternal ſnows the growing mats ſupply, 
Till the bright mountains prop th'incumbent ſky : 

. As Atlas fix'd, each hoary pile appears, 
The gather'd winter of a thouſand years. be 


Nor was the work impair'd, &c. 
Tho' gan I in myne harte caſt, 
That they were molte away for heate, 
| And not away with ſlormes beate. 
Let part no injuries, &c. | 
For on that other ſide L ſey 
Of that hill which northward ley, 
How it was written full of names 
Of folke, that had afore great fames, 
Of old time, and yet they were 
As freſh, as men had written hem there 
The ſelf day, or that houre 
Thar I on hem gan to poure : 
But well 1 wiſte what it made; 
It was conſerved with the ſhade 
(All the writing that I ſye) "2 
Of the caſtle that ſteode on high; 
And (ſtood eke in fo cold a place, 
That heate might it not deface, 
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On this foundation Fame's high temple ſtands ; 
Stupendous pile ! not rcar'd by mortal hands. 
Whate'er proud Rome, or artiul Greece beheld, 
Or elder Babylon, its frame excell'd. 
Four faces had the dome *, and ev'ry face 65 
Of various ſtructure, but of equal grace: | 
Four brazen gates, on columns lifted high, 
Salute the different quarters of the {ky. 
Here fabled chiefs in darker ages barn, 
Or worthies old, whom arms ar arts adorn, ©; 
Who cities rais'd, or tam'd a monſtrous race; 
The walls in venerable order grace: 
Heroes in animated marble frown, 
And legiflators ſeem to think in ſtone. 
Weſtward, a ſumptuous frontiſpiece appear'd, 75 
On Doxic pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And ſculpture riſing on the roughen'd gold. 
in ſhaggy ſpoils here Theſeus was beheld, 
And Perſcus dreadful with Minerva's ſhield : 89 
There great Alcides ſtooping with his toil, 
Reſts on his club, and holds th* Heſperian ſpoil. 
Here Orpheus fings ; trees moving to the ſound 
Start from their roots, and form a ſhade around: 
Amphion there the loud creating lyre 85 
Strikes, and behold a ſudden Thebes aſpire! 
Gythzron's echoes anſwer to his call, 
And half the mountain rolls into a wall: 
There might you ſee the length'ning ſpires aſcend, 
The domes ſwell up, the widening arches bend, 90 
The growing tow'rs like exhalations riſe, 
And the huge columns keaye into the ſkies. 


The Temple is deſcribed to be ſquare, the four fronts with open gate; 
facing the diſſcrent quarters of the world, as an intimation that all nations of 
ghe e-rth may alike be received into it. The weltern front is of Greecian 
architefare : the Doric order was peculiatly facred to herocs and worthies. 


Thoſe whoſe ſtatues are after mentigned, were the firſt names of old Greece 
775 arm and arts, 
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The eaſtern front was glorious to behold, 

With diamond flaming, and Barbaric gold. s 
There Ninus ſhone, who ſpread th' Aﬀyrian fame, gg 
And the great founder of the Perſian name *: 

There in long robes the royal Magi ſtand, 

Grave Zoroaſter waves the circling Wand, 

The ſage Chaldæans robed in white appear'd, 

And Brachmans, deep in deſart woods rever'd. 100 
Theſe ſtop'd the moon, and call'd th? unbody'd ſhades 
To midnight banquets in the glimmering glades 

Made viſionary fabricks round them rife, 

And airy ſpectres {kim before their eyes; 

Of Taliſmans and Sigils knew the pow'r, 105 
And careful watch'd the planetary hour. 

Superior, and alone, Confucius ſtood, 

Who taught that uſeful ſcience to be good. 

But on the ſouth, a long, majeſtic race 
Of Agypt's prieſts the gilded niches grace, 10 
Who meaſur'd earth, deſerib'd the ſtarry ſpheres, 

And trac'd the long records of lunar years. 

High on his car Seſoſtris 8 ſtruck my view, 

Whom ſcepter'd ſlaves in gotden harneſs drew : 

His hands a bow and pointed javelin hold; 115 
His giant limbs are arm'd in ſcales of gold. 

Between the ſtatues obeliſks were plac'd, 

And the learn'd walls with hieroglyphics grac'd. 

Of Gothic ſtructure was the northern fide, 
O'er-wrought with ornaments of barb*rous pride. 120 
There huge coloſſes roſe, with trophies crown'd, 
And Runic characters were grav'd around. 


Cyrus ſounded the Perſian as Ninus did the Aſſyrian monarchy. The 
Magi and Chaldeans (the chief of whom was Zoroaſter) employed their 
ftudes upon magic and aſtrology, which was in a manner almoſt all the 
learning of the ancient Aſian people, We have ſcarce any account of a mo- 
ral philoſopher except Confucius, the great law-giver of the Chineſe, who 
lived about two thouſand years ago. 

$ The actions and conqueſts of this * hero may be ſeen at large 
in Piodorus, &c. 
| | The 
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There ſate Zamolxis * with erected eyes, 

And Odin & here in mimic trances dies. 

There on rude iron columns ſmear'd with blood, 
The horrid forms of Scythian heroes ſtood, 
Druids and bards (their once loud harps unſtrung) 
And youths that dy'd to be by poets ſung. 

Theſe and a thouſand more of doubtful fame, 
To whom old fables gave a laſting name, 

In ranks adorn'd the temples outward face ; 

The wall in luſtre + and effect like glaſs, 

Which o'er each object caſting various dyes, 
Enlarges ſome, and others multiplies ; 
Nor void of emblem was the myſtic wall, 

For thus romantic fame increaſes all, 

The Temple ſhakes, the ſounding gates unfold, 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold: 
Rais'd on a thouſand pillars, wreath'd around 
With laurel-foliage, and with eagles crown'd ; 
Of bright, tranſparent beryl were the walls, 
The freezes gold, and gold the capitals ; 

As heav'n with ſtars, the roof with jewels glows, 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 

Full in the paſſage of each ſpacious gate, 

The ſage hiſtorians in white garments wait; 


125 


130 


135 


149 


145 


Grav'd o'er their ſeats the form of time was found, 


His ſcythe revers'd, and both his pinions bound, 
Within, ſtood heroes who thro' loud alarms 

In bloody fields purſu'd renown in arms. 

High on a throne with trophics charg'd, I view 0 
The youth that all things but himſelf ſubdu'd 


His feet on ſceptres and tiaras trod, 


And his horn'd head bely'd the Lybian god, 


159 


* Zamolxis was the diſciple of Pythagoras, who taught the immortality of 


the ſoul to the Scythians. 


$ Odin, or Woden, was the great legiſlator and hero of the Goths, 


+ The wall in luſtre, &c. 
It hone lighter than a glaſs, 
And made well more than it was, 
As kind thing of fame is, 

1 Alexandcr the Creat, 


There 
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There Cæſar, grac'd with both Minervas, ſhone; © 155 


9 

Cæſar, the world's great maſter, and his ownz * 
Unmov'd, ſuperior ftill in ev'ry ſtate, 
And ſcarce deteſted in his country's fate. 
But chief were thoſe, who not for empire fought, 
But with their toils their people's ſafety bought: 160 
High o'er the reſt Epaminondas ſtood; 
Timoleon, glorious in his brother's blood; 
Bold Scipio, ſaviour of the Roman ftate, 
Great in his triumphs, in retirement great; 
And wiſe Aurelius, in whoſe well-taught mind, 165 
With boundleſs pow'r unbounded virtue join'd, 
His own ftri& judge, and patron of mankind, 

Much: ſuff' ring heroes next their honours claim, 
Thoſe of leſs noiſy, and leſs guilty fame, 


Fair virtue's filent train : ſupreme of theſe 150 
Here ever fhines the godlike Socrates : 
He whom ungrateful Athens could expel, J 


At all times juſt, but when he fign'd the ſhell * : 
Here his abode the martyr'd Phocian claims, 
With Agis, not the laſt of Spartan names: 175 
Unconquer'd Cato ſhews the wound he tore, - 
And Brutus his ill genius meets no more. 

But in the centre of the hallow'd quire, 
Six pompous columns + o'er the reſt aſpire ; 


* Ariſtides, who for his great integrity was diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of the Juſt. When his countrymen would have baniſhed him by the 
Oſtraciſm, where it was the cuſtom for every man to bgn the name of the 
perſon he voted to exile in an oyſter-ſhell, a peaſant, who could not write, 
came to Ariltides to do it for him, who readily ſigned his own name. 

+ Six pompous columns, &c. 
From the dees many a pillere, 


Of metal that ſhone not full clere, &c. 
Upon a pillere ſaw I ſtonde 


That was of lede and iron fine, 

Him of the ſe Saturnine, a 

The Ebraieke Joſephus the old, &e. 
Upon an iron piller ſtrong, 

'T hat painted was all endlong. 

With tyger's blood in every place, 

The Tholoſan that hight Stace, 

That bare of Thebes up the name, &c. 
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Around the ſhrine itſelf of Fame they ſtand, 180 

Hold the chief honours, and the fane command. 

High on the firſt, the mighty Homer ſhone 1 

Eternal adamant compos'd his throne; 

Father of verſe! in holy fillets dreſt, | 

His filver beard wav'd geatly o'er his breaſt ; 185 

Tho' blind, a boldneſs in his looks appears; 

In years he ſeem'd, but not impair'd by years. 

The wars of Troy were round the pillar ſeen : 

Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian queen; 

Here Hector glorious from Patroclus' fall, 190 

Here dragg'd in triumph round the Trojan wall. 

Motion and life did ev'ry part inſpire, 

Bold was the work, and proy'd the maſter's fire; 

A ftrong expreſſion moſt he ſeem'd t' affect, 

And here and there diſclos'd a brave neglect. 195 | 
A golden column next 1n rank appear'd, + 

On which a ſhrine of pureſt gold was rear'd ; 

Finiſh'd the whole, and labour'd ey'ry part, 

With patient touches of unweary'd art: 

The Mantuan there in ſober triumph fate, 200 

Compos'd his poſture, and his look ſedate ; 


Full wonder hye on a pillere 
Of iron, he the great Omer, 

And with him Dares and Titus, &c. 

+ There ſaw I ſtand cn a pillere 
That was of tinned iron clere, 

The Latin poet Virgyle, | 
That hath bore up a great while 
The fame of pius Encas ; 

And next him on a pillere was 
Of copper, Venus clerke Ovide, 
That hath ſown wondrous wide 
The great God of love's fame— 

Tho ſaw I on a pillere by 
Of iron wrought full ſternly, 

The great poct Dan Lucan, 

That on his ſhoulders bore up then 

As hye as that I might ſee, 

The fame of Julius and Pompee. 

And next him on a pillere ſtode » 
Of ſulphur, like as he were wode, 

Dan Claudian, Gthe for to tell, 

That bare up all the fame of bell, &c. 
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On Homer Kill he fix'd a rev*rend eye, 
Great without pride, in modeſt majeſty. _ 
In living ſculpture on the ſides were ſpread _ 
The Latian wars, and haughty Turnus dead; 205 
Eliza ftretch'd upon the fun'ral pyre, | 
Zneas bending with his aged Sire : 
Troy flam'd in burniſh'd gold, and o'er the throne 
Arms and the man in golden cyphers ſhone. | 
Four ſwans ſuſtain a car of filver bright, 210 
With heads advanc'd, and pinions ſtretch'd for flight : I 
Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar * rode, 
And ſeem'd to labour with th? inſpiring god. 
Acroſs the harp a careleſs hand he flings, 7 
And boldly finks into the ſounding firings, .  . 215 
The figur'd games of Greece the column grace, | 
Neptune and Jove 5 the rapid race: 45 
The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run; 
The fiery ſteeds ſeem ftarting from the ſtone ; 
The champions in diſtorted poſtures threat; 220 
And all appear'd irregularly great. | 
Here happy Horace tun'd th* Auſonian lyre 
To ſweeter ſounds, and temper'd Pindar's fire: 
Pleas'd with Alcæus“ manly rage v infuſe. 
The ſofter ſpirit of the Sapphic muſe. 225 
The poliſh'd pillar different ſculptures grace; 
A work outlaſting monumental braſs. 
Here ſmiling Loves and Bacchanals appear, | 
The Julian ſtar and great, Auguſtus, here. e N 
The doves that round the infant Port ſpread 230 
Myrtles and bays, hang hov*ring'o'er his head. 
Here in a ſhrine that caſt a dazzling light, 
Sate fix'd in thought the mighty Stagyrite; 
His ſacred head a radiant zodiac crown'd, 
And various animals his ſides ſurround ; 235 


* 


* Pindar's being ſeated in a chariot, alludes to the chariot · races he cel-- 
Hrated in the Greecian games. The ſwans are emblems of poetry, the:r 
ſoaring poſture intimates the ſublimity and activity of his genius. 
preſided over the Iſthmian, and Jupiter over the Olympian games. 
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His piercing eyes, erect, appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all nature thro'. 
With equal rays immortal Tully ſhone, 
The Roman Roftra deck'd the conſul's throne : 
Gath'ring his flowing robe, he ſeem'd to ſtand 
In a& to ſpeak, and graceful fretch'd his hand. 
Behind, Rome's genius waits with civic crowns, 
And the great father of his country owns. 
Theſe maſſy columns i in a circle riſe, 


O'er which a pompous dome invades the ſkies: 


Scarce to the top I ftretch'd my aking fight, 

So large it ſpread, and ſwell'd to ſuch a height, 
Full ia the midft proud Fame's imperial ſeat 
With jewels blaz'd, magnificently great ; 

The vivid em'ralds there revive the eye, 


The flaming rubies ſhew their ſauguine dye, 


Bright azure rays from lively ſapphires ſtream, 
And lucid amber caſts a golden gleam. 


With various-colour'd light the pavement ſhone, 


And all on fire appear'd the glowing throne ; 


The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 


And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. 

When on the goddeſs firſt I caſt my « te? 

Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of a cubit's height; * 
But ſwell'd to larger ſize, the more I gaz'd, 


Till to the roof her tow? ring front ſhe rais'd. 


With her, the Temple ev'ry moment grew, 
And ampler Viſtas open'd to my view: 

Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long ifles extend. 
Such was her form, as antient bards have told, 


Wings raiſe her arms, and wings her feet infold ; 


e Searce ſeem' d her ſtature, & e. 

Methought that ſhe was fo lite, 

hat the length of a cubite, 
Was longer than ſhe ſeemed be; 

But thus ſoone in a while ſhe, 

Her ſelfe tho wonder!y ſtraight, 

That with her feet ſne th' earth reight, 
And with ber head ſhe touchyd heaven — 
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A thouſand buſy tongues the goddeſs bears, F; 2 
And thouſand open eyes, and thouſand liſt ning ears. 


Beneath, in order rang'd, * the tuneful nine 255 
(Her virgin handmaids) ill attend the ſhrine: 1 
With eyes on Fame for ever fix d, they ſing; = 


For Fame they raiſe the yoice, and tune the ſtring; 

With Time's firſt birth began the heay'nly lays, 
And laſt eternal, thro" the length of days. , + 4.325 
Around theſe wonders + as I . look, 

The! trumpet ſounded, and the Temple ſhook, _ 

And all the nations n d at the call, 

From diff rent quarters fill the crouded hall: 

Of various tongues the mingled ſounds were heard; 280 | 

In various gatbs promiſcuous throngs appear'd ; 

Thick as the bees, that with the ſpring renew 

Their flow” ry toils, ' and fip the fragrant dew, 

When the, wing'd colonies firſt tempt the . 
O'er duſky fields and ſhaded waters fly, . 2385 
Or ſettling, ſeize the Tweets the bloſſoms yield, | 
"And a 10 ira runs along the field. 

Millions of ſuppliant crouds the ſhrine attend, 
And all degrees before the goddeſs b 

The poor, he rich, the valiant, and the lage, 2090 

And boaſting youth, and narrative POR: 


* 
+ «7 ** 
* 


* Bene. 85 in order ran 2d. 5 


heard about her throne y s 

7 bat all the palays walls rung, 

So ſung the mighty muſe, ſhe 

That cleped is Calliope, * ? 

And her ſeven liſters eke l R 
+ Around theſe wonders, &e. . 

heard a noiſe approchen blive, 

That far'd as bees done in a hive, * 

Againſt her time of gut flying; 

Right ſuch a manere murmur. ug, | 

For all the world it ſeemed me, * 

Tho gan I lock about and fee © 

That there came entring into'th* ball, 

A right great company withal; 

And that of ſondry regions, 

Of all kind of conditions, — &c. 
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156 The TEMPLE of FAME. 
Their pleas were diff rent, their requeſt the fame 3 3 2 
For good and bad alike are fond of Fame. 
Some ſhe diſgrac'd, * and ſome with honours crown'd ; 
Unlike ſucceſſes equal merits found. on 
Thus her blind fiſter, fickle Fortune reigns, | 
And undiſcerning, ſcatters crowns and chains. 

Firſt at the ſhrine the learned world appears "gy 
And to the goddeſs thus prefer their „ .-- 5 
Long have we ſought t' inſtrutt and pleaſe mankind, 300 
With ſtudies pale, with midnight vigils blind; 
But thank'd by few, rewarded yet by none, | 
We hear appeal to thy ſuperior throne : 2 

On wit and learning the juſt prize beſtow, BT: 

For Fame i is all we n expect below. - 
The goddeſs heard, and bade the muſes raiſe. 

The golden trumpet of eternal praiſe : : 

From pole to Pole the winds diffuſe the ſound, 

That fills the circuit of the world around; 2 

Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud; 310 

The notes at firſt were rather ſweet than loud: 

By juſt degrees they ev ry moment riſe, 

Fill the wide earth, and gain upon the ſkies. 

At ev'ry breath were balmy odours ſhed, 4 
Which Rill grew. ſweeter as they wider ſpread * wa 4 1 x 
Leſs fragrant ſcents th* unfolding roſe exhales, 

Or ſpices breathing in Arabian pales. er 
Next theſe the good and juſt, + an awful train, 
Thus on their knees addreſs'd the ſacred fane, 
Since 


Some ſhe diſgrac'd, &c. 
And ſome of them ſhe granted ſone, 
And ſome ſhe warned well aud fair, 
And ſome ſhe granted the contrair —=» 
Right as ber ſiſter dame fortune 

Is wont to ſerve in commune. 

+ The good and juſt, . &c. | 
Tho came the third companye, 
And gan up the dees 40 hye, 
Aud down on knecs they fell anone, 
Aud faid:n : Me bewererichous 


Folke 
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Since living virtue is with envy curs d, 320 
And the beſt men are treated like the EY ry 
Do thou, juſt goddeſs, call our merits forth,” 

And give each deed th' exact, intrinfic worth” 

Not with bare juſtice ſhall your att be crown'd, 
(Said Fame) but high above deſert renown 'd: „ 
Let fuller notes th applauding world amaze, x 


And the loud clarion labour in your praiſe, _ 
This band diſmiſs'd, behold another croud 


Preferr'd the ſame. requeſt, and lowly bowd; 56 
The conſtant tenour of whoſe well- -ſpent days 33% 
No leſs deſerv'd a juſt return of praiſe. ne] | 
But ftrait the direful trump of ſlander ſounds ; 
Thro' the big dome the doubling thunder bounds; 
Loud as the burſt of cannon rends the ſkies, . 
The dire report thro"; ey'ry region . 335 
In ev'ry ear inceſſant rumours ange a aig 
And gath' ring ſcandals Ser ry tongue. 
From the black trumpet's ruſty * concave broke 
Sulphureous flames, and clouds of n ſmoke : 
The 


Folke that han full truelyx 
Deſerved fame right -fully, F 
And prayen you it might be know 
Right as it is, and forth blowe. | 
I grant, quoth ſhe, for now we liſt 
That your good works ſhall be wiſt, 
And yet ye ſhall have better loos, 
Right in deſpite of all your foos, 
Than worthy is, and that anone. 
Let now, (quoth ſhe) thy trump gone 
And certes all the breath that went 
Out of his trump's mouth ſmel'd 
As men a pot of baume held 
Among a baſket full of roles 
* From the black trumpet's ruſty, &c 
Therewithal there came anone 
Another huge companye 
Of goode folke on —:?:? 
What did this Eolus, but he 
Tooke out his trump of brafs, 
T hat fouler than the devil was : 
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The pois' nous vapour blots the purple ſkies, 340 
And withers all before it as it flies. | | 
A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore : 
— thee (chey cry'd) amidſt alarms and ſtrife, 
We ſaid in tempeſts down the ſtream of life; 345 
For thee whole nations fill'd with flames and blood, 
And ſwam to empire thro” the purple flood, 
Thoſe ills we dar'd, thy inſpiration own, 
What virtue ſcem'd, was done for thee alone. 
Ambitious fools ! (the queen reply'd and frown'd) 350 
Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown' d; 
There ſleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
- Your ſtatnes moulder'd, and your names unknown! 
A ſudden cloud ſtrait ſnatch'd them from my fight, 
And each majeſtic phantom ſunk in night. 355 
Then came the ſmalleſt “ tribe I yet had ſeen; 
Plain was their dreſs, and modeft was their mien. 
| ak Sant So Great 
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And gan his trump for to blowe, 
As all the world ſhould overthrowe. 
Throughout every regione 
Went this foul trampet's ſoune, 
Swift as a pellet out of a-gurne 
When fire is in the powder runne. 
And ſuche a ſmoke gan out wende, 
Out of the foul trumpes ende, — &c. 

f Then came the ſmalleſt, &c. 
I faw anone the fifth route 
That to this lady gan loute, 
And downe on knees anon to fall, 
And to her they beſoughten all, 
To hiden their good workes eke; 
And faid, they yeve not a leke 
For no fame ne ſuch renowne ; 
For they for contemplacyonne, 
And Goddes love had it wrought, 
Ne of fame would they ought. 
What, quoth ſhe, and be he wood : 

And ween ye for to do good, 
And for to have of it no fame ? 
Have ye deſpite to have my name? 
Nay ye ſhall lien everichone : 
Blowe thy trump, and that anone - 
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Great idol of mankind! we neither claim 
The praiſe of merit, nor afpire to fame! be 
But ſafe in deſarts from th' applauſe of men, '360 
Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unſeen. 

Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from fight 

Thoſe acts of goodneſs, which themſelves requite, 
O let us ſtill the ſecret joy partake, 

To follow virtue evin for virtue's fake. 365” 
And live there men who flight immortal fame? Ee 
Who then with incenſe ſhall adore our name ? 

But mortals! know, *tis {till our greateſt pride 

To blaze thoſe virtues which the good would hide. 
Rife ! muſes, riſe, add all your tuneful breath, 370 
Theſe muſt not fleep in darkneſs and in death. FE 
She ſaid : in air the trembling muſic floats, 

And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes ; 

So ſoft, tho' high, ſo loud, and yet fo clear, 

Ev'n liſt'ning angels lean'd from heav'n to hear: 375 
To fartheſt ſhores th* ambroſial ſpirit flies, 22 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies, 

* Next theſe a youthful train their vows expreſs'd, 
With feathers crown'd, with gay embroidery dreſs'd 5 
Hither, they cry'd, direct your eyes, and ſee 380 
The men of pleaſure, dreſs, and gallantry; : 
Ours is the place at banquets, balls, and plays, 
Sprightly our nights, polite are all our days; 

Courts we frequent, where tis our pleaſing care 
To pay due viſits, and addreſs the fair: 335 
In fact, 'tis true, no nymph we could perſuade, 

But ſtill in fancy vanquiſh'd ev'ry made; 


(Quoth ſhe) thou Folus, I hote, 
And ring theſe folkes workes by rote, 
That all the world may of it heare; 
And he gan blow their loos ſo cleare, 
In his golden clarioune, ' 
Through the world went the ſoune, 
All fo kindly, and eke ſo ſoft, | 
That their fame was blown aloft, | 
® The following twenty - eight lines contain the ſame matter with cighty- 
{ops ot of Chaucer ; ; it would be 300 _ to infert them here, 0 
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Of unknown ducheſſes lewd tales we tell, 

Vet would the world believe us, all were well. 
The joy let others have, and we the name, 390 
And what we want in pleaſure, grant in fame. | 

The queen aſſents, the trumpet rends the ſkies, 

And at each blaſt a lady's honour dies. 

Pleas'd with the ſtrange ſucceſs, vaſt numbers preſt 
Around the ſhrine, and made the ſame requeſt; 395 
What you (ſhe cry'd) unlearn'd in arts to pleaſe, 
Slaves to yourſelves, and ev'n fatigu'd with caſe, 

Who loſe a length of undeſerving days, 

Would you uſurp the lover's dear- bought praiſe ? | 
To juſt contempt, ye vain pretenders, fall, 40 
The people's fable, and the ſcorn of all. 
'Strarr the black clarion ſends a horrid ſound, 

Loud laughs burſt out, and bitter ſcoffs fly round, 
Whitpers are heard, with taunts reviling loud, * 
And ſcornful hiſſes run thro” all the croud. 405 

Laſt, thoſe who boaſt of mighty miſchiefs done, 

Enflave their country, or uſurp a throne ; 

Or who their glory's dire foundation lay'd 

On fov'reignsrruin'd, or on friends betray'd ; y 
Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith could A 410 
Of crooked counſels and dark politics: off} 
Of theſe, a gloomy tribe ſurround the throne, 

And beg to make th immortal treaſons known. 

The trumpet roars, Jong flaky flames expire, rao) 
With ſparks, that ſeem'd to ſet the world on fire. 415 
At the dread ſound,” pale mortals ſtood aghaſt, 

And ſtartled nature trembled with the blaſt, 

This having heard and ſeen, ſome pow'r unknown 
Straitchang'd heh +, and ak me from the throne. 


Before 


* Laſt, thoſe ks boaſt of mighty, &e. 
| Tho came another companye, © 
That had'y-done the treachery, Kc. 
+ The ſcene here changes from the tc mpla of Fame to that of Rymoyr, 
aich & mod wre Ghaucer's 5. Thc part iculars follow. 
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Before my view appear'd'a ſtructure fai, 4420 
Its ſite uncertain, if in earth or air; ie 195 
With rapid motion turn'd the manſion round; 

With ceaſeleſs noiſe the ringing walls reſound: 

Not leſs in number were the ſpacious doors, 10401 
Than leaves on trees, or ſands upon the ſnores; 425 
Which ſtill unfolded ſtand, by night, by day 


Pervious to winds, and open every an 26 bk 255249 0 
As flames by nature to the ſkies aſcendſ . 
As weighty bodies to the centre tend, ro 0 
As to the ſea returning rivers roll, ie 430 


And the touch'd needle trembles to 5 pole ; t 30 
Hither, as to their proper place, ariſe 11 ICI 
All various ſounds from earth, and 2 Ai a fie, 
Or ſpoke aloud, or whiſper'd in the ear: 
Nor ever n reſt, or peace is 2 4110 435 
As on the ſmooth expanſe of cryſtal lakes, 

The finking ſtone at firſt a circle makes s 
The trembling ſur face, by the motion ns WY 
Spreads in a ſecond circle, then a third) 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 440 
Fill all the watry plain, and to the margin dance. 


Tho ſaw I ſtonde in a valey, vm 


Under the caltle, faſt by 4 ry 

A houſe, that, Domus Dedali 

That Labyrinthps cleped is, 

Nas made fo wonderly, I wis, ö 

Ne half {g queintiy y-wrought ; 

And evermo, as f viſt as thought,. 

This queint houſe about went, TM 

That ne vermere it Hill ſtent— _ i 

And cke. this houſe hath of entrees 5 

As many as leaves are on trees, _ | 

In ſummer, when they ben grene ; | 8 ran 

And in the roof yet men may ſene 

A thouſand holes and well mo, 

To letten the ſoune out go; 

And by day in every tide 

Ben all the d:-ors open wide, 

And by night each one unſhec; ” 

No porter is there one to let, 2 

No maner tydings 3 in to pace; 
A Ne never reſt is in ur- place. 
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Thus ev'ry voice and ſound, when firſt they break, 
On neighb' ring air a ſoft impreſſion make; 
Another ambient circle then they move; 
That, in its turn, impels the next above; 445 
Thro' undulating air the ſounds are ſent, | 
And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. 

There various news I heard, * of love and ftrife, 
Of peace and war, health, ſickneſs, death, and life, 
Of loſs and gain, of famine and of ſtore, 450 
Of ſtorms at ſea, and travels on the ſhore, * 
Of prodigies, and portents ſeen in air, 
Of fires and plagues, and ſtars with blazing hair, 
Of turns of fortune, changes in the ſtate, 
The falls of fav'rites, projects of the great, 
Of old miſmanagements, taxations new : 
All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. 

Above, below, without, within, + around, 
Confus'd, unnumber'd multitudes are found, 
Who pals, repaſs, advance, and glide away ; 
Hoſts rais'd by fear, and phantoms of a day : 


” 


'* Fhere various news I heard, Ke. a 
Of werrics, of peace, of marriages, 
Of reſt, of labour, of voyages. 
Of abode, of dethe, and of life, 
Of love and hate, accord and ſtrife, 
Ot loſs, of lore, and of winnings, 
Of hele, of lickneſs, and leſſings, 
Of divers tranſmutations 
Of eſtates and cke of regions, 
Of truſt, of drede, of jealouſy, 
Of witt, of winning, and of folly, 
| Of good, or bad goterument, 
* Of fire, and of divers accident. 
1 Above, below, without, within, &c. * 
| But ſuch a grete congregation 
Of folke as I ſaw rome about, 
Some within aud ſome without, 
Was never ſeen, ne {hall be eft 
Aud every wight that 1 ſaw there 
Rowned cverich in others car 
A new tyding privily, 
Or elſe he told it openly 
Right thus, and faid, Knowſt not thou 
That is betide to niglit now? 
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Aſtrologers, that future fates foreſhew, 
Projectors, quacks, and lawyers not a few; 
And prieſts, and party-zealots, num*rous bands 
Wich home-born lyes, or tales from foreign lands; 463 
Each talk'd aloud, or in ſome fecret place, 
And wild impatience ſtar'd in ev'ry face. 
The flying rumours gather'd as they rolFd, 
Scarce any tale was ſooner heard than told 
And all who told it, added ſomething new, 
And all who heard it, made enlargements too, 4 
In ev'ry ear it ſpread, on ey'ry tongue it grew. 
Thus flying eaſt and weſt, and north and ſouth, 
News travell'd with encreaſe from mouth to mouth. 
So from a ſpark, that kindled firſt by chance, 475 
With gath'ring force the quick ning flames advance; 
Till to the clouds their curling heads aſpire, 
And tow'rs and temples ſink in floods of fire. 
When thus ripe lies are to perfection ſprung, >. 
Full grown, and fit to grace a mortal tongue, 480 
Thro' thouſand vents, impatient forth they flow, 
And ruſh in millions on the world below. 
Fame fits aloft, and points them out their courſe, 
Their date determines, and preſcribes their force: 
Some to remain, and ſome to periſh ſoon; 485 
Or wane and wax alternate like the moon. 
Around, a thouſand winged wonders fly, 


Born by the trympet's blaſt, and ſcatter'd thro the ky: 
There, at one paſſage, * oft? you might ſurvey 
A lye and truth contending for the way; 45090 


Te And 
No, quoth he, tell me what ? 
And then he told him this and that, &o. 
—— Thus north and fouth 
Went every tiding fro mouth to mouth, 
And that enereaſing evermo, ; 
As fire is wont to quicken and go 
From à ſparkle ſprong amiſs, 
| Till all the citee bremt up is. 
® There at one paſſage, &c. 
And fometime I ſaw there at once, 
A lefing and a fad footh ſaw 


That 
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And long twas doubtful, both ſo cloſely peat, 

Which firſt ſhould: iffue thro? the narrow vent: 

At laſt agreed, together out they fly, 

Inſfeparable now, the truth and lie; 

The ſtrict companions are for ever join 'd, - 495 

And this or that unmix'd, no mortal e er ſhall find. 
While thus I ſtood, intent to ſee and hear, 

One came, methought, and whiſper'd in my ear: 

Mat could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe ? 


Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praiſe ? 500 


Tis true, ſaid I, not void of hopes J came, 
For who ſo fond as youthful bards of fame ? 
But few, alas! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, 


So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be loſt. 


How vain that ſecond life in others breath, 505 
Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death! 

Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt refign, 
(Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine!) 


The great man's curſe, without the gains, endure 
gre 3 8 7 5 


Be envy'd, wretched, and be flatter'd, poor; $1O 
All luckleſs wits their enemies profeſt, | 

And all ſucceſsful, jealous friends at beſt. 

Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call ; 

She comes unlook'd for, if ſhe comes at all. 

But if the purchaſe coſts ſo dear a price, r 
As ſoothing folly, or exalting vice: | 

Oh! if che muſe muſt flatter lawleſs ſway, 

And follow full where fortune leads the way; 

Or if no baſis bear my rifing name, 

But the fall'n ruins of another's fame : FIO 
Then teach me, heav'n! to ſcorn the guilty bays, 
Drive from my breaſt that wretched luft of praiſe, 
Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unknown; 

Oh grant an honeſt fame, or grant me none! 


That gonnen at adventure draw 
Out of a window forth to pace 
And no man, be he ever ſo wrothe, 


Shall have one of theſe two, but both, &c. 
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HERE liv'd in L as authors write, =, 
In days of old, a wiſe and worthy knight; 

Of gentle manners, as of gen'rous race, 

Bleſs'd with much ſenſe, more riches, and ſome grace. 

Yet led aftray by Venus” ſoft delights, OY 
He ſcarce could rule ſome idle appetites : 

For long ago, let prieſts ſay what they cou'd, 

Weak finful laymen were but fleſh and blood. 

But in due time, when fixty years were o'er, 
He vow'd to lead this vicious life no more ; 10 
Whether pure holineſs inſpir'd his mind, | 
Or dotage turn'd his brain, is hard to find; 

But his high courage prick'd him forth to wed, 

And try the pleatiibts of a lawful bed. 

This was his nightly dream, his daily care, 3 
And to the heavn'ly powr's his conſtant pray'r, 

Once, e' er he dy'd, to taſte the blisful life 

Of a kind huſband and a loving wife. 

Theſe thoughts he fortify'd with reaſons ſtill, | 
(For none want reaſons to confirm their will 20 
Grave authors ſay, and witty poets fing, 

That honeſt wedlock 1s a glorious thing: 

But depth of judgment moſt in him appears, 

Who wiſely weds in his maturer years. 
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Then let him chuſe a damſel young and fair, 25 
To bleſs his age, and bring a worthy heir; | 
To ſooth his cares, and free from noiſe and ftrife 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. 

Let finful bachelors their woes deplore, 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more: 


0 
Unaw'd by precepts, human or N l 
Like birds and beaſts, promiſcuouſly they join: 
Nor know to make the prefent bleffing laſt, 
To hope the future, or eſteem the paſt; 
But vainly boaſt the joys they never try'd, 35 


And find divulg'd the ſecrets they would hide. 
The marry'd man may bear his yoke with eaſe, 
Secure at once himſelf and heav'n to pleaſe ; 
And paſs his inoffenſive hours away, 
In bliſs all night, and innocence all day: 40 
Tho' fortune change, his conſtant ſpouſe remains, 
Avgments his joys, or mitigates his pains. 
But what ſo pure, which envious tongues will ſpare ? 
Some wicked wits have libel'd all the fair. 
With matchleſs impudence they ſtile a wife 45 
The dear-bought cufſe, and lawful plague of life ; 
A boſom-ſerpent, a domeſtic evil, 
A night-invaſion, and a mid-day Jovi, 
Let not the wiſe. theſe ſland'rous words regard, 
But curſe the bones of ev'ry lying bard. 50 
All other goods by fortune's hand are giv'n , 


A wife is the peculiar gift of heay'n ; 


Vain fortune's favours, never at a ſtay, 
Like empty ſhadows, paſs, and glide away ; 
One ſolid comfort, our eternal wife, 55 
Abundantly ſupplies us all our life : 

This blefling laſts, (if thoſe who try, ſay true) 

As long as heart can wiſh—and longer too. 

Our grandfire Adam, ere of Eve poſſeſs'd, ; 
Alone, and ev'n in Paradiſe unbleſs'd, 60 
With mournful looks the bliſsful 3 ſurvey'd, | 
And wander'd in the 3 ſhade : 
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The Maker ſaw, took pity, and beſtow'd 
Woman, the laſt, the beſt reſerve of God. 

A, wife ! ah n deities, can he 

That has a wife, e'er feel adverſity? 

Would men but follow what tlie ſex adviſe, 

All things would proſper, all the world grow wiſe. 
*T was by Rebecca's aid that Jacob won 

His father's bleſſing from an elder fon : ©. * 
Abuſive Nabal ow'd his forfeit life 

To the wiſe conduct of a prudent wife: 
Heroic Judith, as old Hebrews ſhow, 

Preſerv'd the Jews, and flew th* Aflyrian foe : 
At Heſter's ſuit, the perſecuting ſword 

Was ſheath'd, and Iſrael liv'd to bleſs the Lord. 

Theſe weighty motives, January the ſage 
Maturely ponder'd in his riper age; 

And charm'd with virtuous joys, and ſober life, 
Would try that chriſtian comfort, calld a wife. 
His friends were ſummon'd on a point ſo nice, 
To paſs their judgment, and to give advice 
But fix'd before, and well reſolv'd was he; 
(As men that aſk advice are wont to be.) 

My friends, he cry'd, (and caſt a mournful look 
Around the room, and ſigh'd before he ſpoke: ) 
Beneath the weight of threeſcore years T bend, 
And worn with cares, am haſtning to my end; 
How I have liv'd, alas! you know too well, 

In worldly follies, which I bluſh to tell; 
But gracious heav'n has ope'd my eyes at laſt, 
With due regret I view my vices paſt, 

And as the precept of the church decrees, 
Will take a wife, and live in holy eaſe. 

But fince by counſel all things ſhould be done, 
And many heads are wiſer ſtill than one ; 
Chuſe you for me, who beſt ſhall be content 
When my deſire's approv'd by your confent. 

One caution yet is needful to be told, 

To guide your choice ; this wife muft not be old ; 
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There goes a ſaying, and *twas ſhrewdly ſaid, 
Old fiſh at table, but young fleſh in bed. 
My foul abhors the taſteleſs, dry embrace 


Of a ſtale virgin with a winter face; 


In that cold ſeaſon Love but treats his gueſt 105 
With bean- ſtraw, and tough forage at the beſt. 
No crafty widows ſhall approach my bed; 
Thoſe are too wiſe for bachelors to wed ; 
As ſubtle clerks by many ſchools are mate. 
Twice-marry'd dames are miſtreſſes o'th” trade: 116 
But young and tender virgins, rul'd with eafe, | 
We form like wax, and mould them as ye pleaſe. 

. Conceive me, Sirs, nor take my ſenſe amiſs; 
"Tis what concerns my ſoul's eternal bliſs; 
Since if I found no pleaſure in my ſpouſe, 115 
As fleſh is frail, and who (God help me) Ons 3 
Then ſhould I live in leud adultery, 


And fink downright to Satan when I dic. - 


Or were I curs od with an unfruitful bed, 
The righteous end were loſt, for which I wed ; 4 120 
To raiſe up ſeed: to bleſs the pow'rs above, 


And not for pleaſure only, or for love. 


Think not I doat; *tis time to take a wife, 

When vig'rous blood forbids a chaſter life: | 

Thoſe that are bleſs'd with ſtore. of grace divine, I25 

May live like ſaints, by heav'n's conſent, and mine. 
And fince I ſpeak of 40 let me ſay, 

(As, thank my ftars, in modeſt truth I may) 

My limbs are active, ſtill 'm ſound at heart, 

And a new vigour, ſprings in ev'ry parte. 130 

Think not my virtue loſt, tho” time has ſhed 

Theſe rev' rend honours on my hoary head; 

Thus trees are crown'd with bloſſoms white as ſnow, 

The vital ſap then riſing from below: 


Old as I am, my luſty limbs appear 1 


Like winter greens, that flouriſh all the year. 
Now, Sirs, you know to what I ſtand inclin'd, 
Let ev'ry friend with freedom ſpeak his mind, 


He 
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He ſaid ; the reſt in diff rent parts divide, = 
The knotty point was urg'd on either fide; 140 
Marriage, the theme on which they all declaim'd, 
Some prais'd with wit, and ſome with reaſon blam'd. 
Till, what with proofs, objections, and replies, 
Each wond'rous poſitive, and wond'rous wiſe, 
There fell between his brothers a debate, | 145 
Placebo this was call'd, and Juſtin that. | 
Firſt to the knight Placebo thus begun, 
(Mild were his looks, and pleaſing was his tone) 
Such prudence, Sir, in all your words appears, 
As plaialy proves, experience dwells with years! ung 
Vet you purſue ſage Solomon's advice, | 
To work by counſel when affairs are nice: | 
But, with the wiſe man's leave, I muſt proteſt, | 
So may my ſoul arrive at eaſe and reſt, 0 
As ſtill I hold your own advice the beſt. 155 
Sir, I have liv'd a courtier all my days, 
And ſtudy'd men, their manners, and their ways : pe 
And have obſerv'd this uſeful maxim ſtill, 
To let my betters always have their will. 
Nay, if my lord affirm'd that black was white, 160 
My word was this, Your honour's in the right. 
Th' aſſuming wit, who deems himſelf fo wife 
As his miſtaken patron to adviſe, 
Let him not dare to vent his dang'rons thought; 
A noble fool was never in a fault. 165 
This, Sir, affe&s not you, whoſe ev'ry word 
Is weigh'd with judgment, and befits a lord: 
Your will is mine; and is'(F'will'maintainy” 
Pleafing to God, and ſhould be ſo to man; | | 
At leaſt, your courage all the world muſt Pralle, 170 
Who dare to wed in your declining days, | 
Indulge the vigour of your mounting blood, + 
And let grey fools be indolently good, | 
Who paſt all pleaſure, damn the Joys of ſenſe, | 
With rev'rend dullneſs, and grave impotence. 175 
Juſtin, who filent ſate, and heard the man, Re 
'Thws, with a philoſophic * * 
Vor. J. Z A hea» 
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A heathen author, of the firſt degree, 
( ho, tho* not faiths had ſenſe as well as we) 
Bids us be certain our concerns to truſt | 
To thoſe of gen'rous principles, and juſt. 
The venture's greater, I'll pretume to ſay, 
To give your perſon, than your goods away : 
And therefore, Sir, as you regard your reſt, 
Firſt learn your lady's qualities at leaft : 
Whether ſhe's chaſte or rampans, proud or civil ; 


Meek as a ſaint, or haughty as the devil; 


Whether an caty, fond, familiar fool, 

Or ſuch a wit as no man c'er can rule ? 

Tis true, perfection none muſt hope to tad 
In all this world, much leſs in woman-kind ; 
But if her virtues prove the larger ſhare, 


Bleſs the kind fates, and think your fortune rare. 


Ah, gentle Sir, take warning of a friend, 


Who knows too well the ſtate you thus commend ; 


And, ſpight of all its praiſes, muſt declare, 

All he can find is bondage, coſt, and care. 
Heav'n knows, I ſhed full many a private tear, 
And figh in ulence, left the world ſhould hear: 
While all my friends applaud my bliſsful life, 
And ſwear no mortal's happicr in a wife ; 
Demure and chaſte as any veſtal nun, 

The meekeſt creature that beholds the ſun ! 
But, by the immortal pow'rs, I feel the pain, 
And he that ſmarts has reaſon to complain. 

Do what you liſt, for me; you muſt be ſage, 
And cautious fuxe ; for wiſdom is in age: 

But, at theſe years, to venture on the fa? 

By him, who made the ocean, earth, and air, 
To pleaſe a wife, when her occaſions call, 
Would buſy the moſt vig"rous of us all. 

And truſt me, Sir, the chaſleſt you can chuſe 
Will aſk obſervance, and exact her dues. 

If what I ſpeak my noble lord offend, 

My tedious fermon here, is at an end. 
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"Tis well, 'tis wond'rous well, the knight replies, 
Moſt worthy kinſman, faith you're mighty wile ! 

We, Sirs, are fools; and muſt reſign, the cauſe 

To heath'niſh authors, proverbs, and old faws. 

He ſpoke with ſcorn, and turn'd another way ;— 220 
What does my friend, my dear Placebo fay ? 

I fay, queth he, by heac'n the man's to blame, 
To ſlander wires, and wedlock's holy name. 

At this, the counſel roſe, without delay; | 
Each, in his own opinion, went his way; "R$ > 
With full conſent, that all diſputes ape 
The knight ſhould marry, when and where he pee d. 

Who now but January exults with joy ? 
The charms of wedlock all his ſoul employ : | 
Each nymph by turns bis wav'ring mind poſſeſt, 230 
And reign'd the ſhort-liv'd tyrant of his breaſt ; | 
While fancy pictur'd ev'ry lively part, 
And each bright image wander'd o'er his keart. 
Thus, in ſome public Forum fix'd on high, 
A mirrour ſhows the figures moving by; 
Still one by one, in ſwitt ſucceſſion pats 
The gliding ſhadows oer the poliſhꝰd elaſs. 
This lady's charms the niceſt could not blame, 
But vile ſuſpicions had afpers'd her fame; 
That was with ſenſe, but not with Virtus, 824 
Aud one had grace, that wanted all the reſt. e 
7 uus doubting long what nymph he nn ey, A 
| He fix'd at laſt upon the youthful May, | 71 
Her faults he knew not, Love is always vlind, 5 EF 
But ev'ry charm revolv'd within his mind! eg 
Her tender age, her form &vinely fair, 
Her eaſy motion, her attractive air,, 
Her ſweet behaviour, her enchanting face, ' 
Her moving ſoftneſs, and majeſtie grace. 

Much in his prudence did our knight inet, 250 
And thought no mortal could — his choice: 1 l 
Gnce more in haſte he ſummon'd ev'ry friend, * 
And told them all, their pains were at an enlit” Bet, 
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Heav'n, that (faid be) inſpir'd me firſt to wed, _ 
Provides a conſort worthy of my bed; 255 
Let none oppoſe thꝰ election, ſince on his { 701 
Depends my quiet, and my future bliſs. 
A A dame there is, the darling of my eyes, 
Voung, beauteous, artleſs, innocent and wiſe; | 
Chaſte, tho? not rich, and tho* not nobly berg, 250 
Of honeſt parents, and may ſerve my turn. 
Her will I wed, if gracious heav'n ſo pleaſe ; 
To paſs my age. in ſanctity and eaſe : 
And thank the pow'rs, I may poſſeſs alone By 
The lovely prize, and ſhare my bliſs with none! 265 
If you, my friends, this virgin can procure, 
My joys are full, my happineſs 3 is ſure, 
One only doubt remains; full oft' I've heard, 
By caſuiſts grave, and deep divines averr'd; 
That ' tis too much for human race to know 270 
The bliſs of heav'n above, and earth below. | 
Now ſhould the nuptial pleaſures prove ſo great, 
To match the bleſſings of the future ſtate, 
Thoſe endleſs joys were ill exchang'd for theſe ; 
Then clear this doubt, and ſet my mind at eaſe. 275 
This Juſtin heard, nor could his ſpleen controul, 
- Touch'd to the quick, and tickled at the foul. 
Sir knight, he ery'd, if this be all you dread, 
Heav'n put it paſt your doubt, hene er you wed 5 
And to my fervent pray' rs fo far conſent, 280 
That ere the rites are oder, you may repent! 1 
Good heav'n no doubt the nuptial ſtate approves, 
Since it chaſtiſes ſtill what beſt it loves. | 
Then be not, Sir, abandon'd to deſpair ; f 
Seek, and perhaps you'll find, among the fair, 28 J: 
One, that may do your buſineſs to a hair; 
Not even in wiſh, your happineſs delay, 
But prove the ſcourge to laſh vou on your way: 
Then to the ſkies your mounting ſoul ſhall go, 
Swift as an arrow ſoaring from the bow! 290 
Provided ſtill, you moderate your joy, | 
Nor: in your pleaſures all your might employ, 25 
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Let reaſon's rule your ſtrong deſires abate, 


Nor pleaſe too lavithly your gentle mate. * 
Old wives there are, of judgment moſt acute, 208 
Who ſolve theſe queſtions beyond all diſputes 
Conſult with thoſe, and be of better cheat; 
Marry, do penance, and diſmiſs your fear. 
So ſaid, they roſe, nor more the work delay d? 
The match was offer d, the propoſals made. . 200 


The parents, you may think, would ſoon comply; ; 
The old have int'reſt ever in their eye. 2 
Nor was it hard to move the lady's mind, 
When fortune favours, ſtill the fair are Lit. 5 
I paſs each previous ſettlement” and deed, 305 
Too long for me to write, or you to read; < _ 
Nor will with quaint impertinence diſplay. Pre 
The pomp, the pageantry, the proud array. v. 
The time approach'd, to church the E went, * 
At once with carnal and deyout intent: 31 
Forth eame the prieſt, and bade th obedient wife 1 = 
Like Sarah or Wi lead her life * 
Then pray'd the pow'rs the fruitful bed to bleſs, oy 
And make all fure enough with holinefss. 'P 
And now the palace-gates are open'd wide, _ N 55 
The gueſts appear in order, ſide by ſide, * 
And plac'd in ſtate, the bridegroom and the bride, - 
The breathing flute's ſoft notes are heard around, 
And the ſhrill trumpets mix their filver ſound ; ' © © 
The vaulted roofs with echoing muſic ring, = 
Theſe touch the vocal ſtops, and thoſe the txembling ſtring. 
Not thus Amphion tun'd the warbling lyre, 2 
Nor Joab the ſounding clarion could inſpire 
Nor fierce Theodamas, whoſe ſprightly ſtrain 324 
Cou'd ſwell the ſoul to rage, and fire the martial train. 
Bacchus himſelf, the nuptial feaſt to grace, 
(So poets ſing) was preſent on the place: ix 
And lovely Venus, goddeſs of delight, N 
Shook high her flaming torch in open ſight, © | q 
And . GO and mird on ev'ry knight: 330 
* Pleas'd 
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Pleas'd her beft ſervant wou'd his courage try, 


No leſs in wedlock, than in liberty. 

Full many an age old Hymen had not ſpy'd 

So kind a bridegroom, or ſo bright a bride, 

Ye bards! renown'd among the tuneful throng 335 
For gentle lays, and joyous nuptial ſong ; 


Think not hag ſofteſt numbers can diſplay 


The matchleſs glories of this bliſsful day: 

N. joys are ſuch, as far tranſcend your rage, 

When tender youth has wedded ſtooping age, 349 
The beauteous dame ſate ſmiling at the board, 

And darted am'*rous glances at her lord. 

Not Heſter's ſelf, whoſe charms the Hebrews ſing, 

Fer look'd ſo lovely on her Perſian king: | 

Bright as the rifing ſun, in ſummer's day, 345 

And freſh and blooming as the month of May ! 

The joyful knight ſurvey'd her by his fide, 

Nor envy'd Paris with the Spartan bride ; 

Still as his mind revoly'd with vaſt dclight 

Th* enchanting raptures 0 of th approaching night: 53 39 

Keſtleſs he fate, invoking ev'ry pow'r, | 

To ſpced his bliſs, and haſte the happy hour, 

Mean time the vig' rous dancers beat the ground, 

And fongs were ſung, and flowing bowls went round, 

With od'rous ſpices they perfum'd the place, 355 

And mirth and pleaſurc ſhone in ev'ry face, 44 
Damian alone, of all the menial train, 

Sad i in the midſt of triumphs, fight d for pain; 

Damian alone, tlie knight's obſequigus ſquire, | 

Conſum'd at heart, and fed a ſecret fire. | 360 


Hlis lovely miſtreſs all his ſoul poſſeſs'd, 


He look'd, he languiſh'd, and cou'd take no reſt : 

His taſk perform'd, he ſadly went his way, 

Fell on his bed, and loath'd the light of day: 

There let him lie; till his relenting dame 3065 

Weep in her turn, and waſte in equal flame, T3 

The weary ſun, as learned pocts write, 

Forſook th' horizon, and roll'd down the light z 
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While glitUring ſtars his abſent beams ſupply, 
And night's dark mantle overſpread the jky. 379 
Then roſe the gueſts ; and as the time requir'd, 
Each paid his thanks, and decently retir'd. 

The foc once gone, our knight prepar'd t'undreſs, 
So keen he was, and eager to poſfeſs: . 
But firſt thought fit th* aſſiſtance to receive, 375 
Which grave phyſicians ſcruple not to give; 
Satyrion near, with hot Eringos ſtood, 
Cantharides, to fire the lazy blood, 
Whoſe uſe old bazds deſcribe in luſcious rhymes, 
And critics learn'd explain to modern times. 
By this the ſheets were ſpread, the bride undreſs'd, 
The room was ſprinkled, and the bed was bleſs'd. 
What next enſu'd beſeems not me to ſay; 
*T is ſung, he labour'd till the dawning day, 
Then britkly ſprung from bed, with heart ſo light, 5, 
As all were nothing he had done by night ; | 
And ſipp*d his cordial as he fate upright : | FAS 
He kiſs'd bis balmy ſpouſe with wanton play, — * 
And ſeebly ſung a lufty roundelay:- N 
Then on the couch his weary limbs he caſt; 390 
For every labour muſt have reſt at laſt. . 

But anxious cares the penſive ſquire oppreſs d. 
Sleep fled his eyes, and peace forſook his breaſt: 
The raging flames that in his boſom dwell, n 
He wanted art to hide, and means to tell. 395 
Yet hoping time th' occaſion might betray, - Fs 
Compos'd a ſonnet to the lovely May +43 baf 
Which writ and folded with the niceſt art, pls 1 
He wrapp'd in ſilk, and laid upon his heart. nt 
When now the fourth revolving day was run, 4009 
 CTwas June, and Cancer had receiv'd the ſun) : 
Forth from her chamber came the beauteous bride; © © 


175 


The good old knight moy'd flowly by her ſide. 1 + 
High maſs was ſung ; they feaſted in the halt; 124 

The ſervants round ſtood ready at their call. 8 405 | 
The ſquire alone was abſcut from the board, r 


Aud much his ſickneſs griev'd his worthy lord, 
4 N Who 
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Who pray*d his ſpouſe, attended by her train, 
To viſit Damian, and divert his pain. 
Th' obliging dames obey'd with one conſent; 
They left the hall, and to his lodging went. 
The female tribe ſurround him as he lay, 
And cloſe beſide him fate the gentie May: 
Where, as ſhe try'd his pulſe, he ſoftly drew 
A heaving ſigh, and caſt a mournful view; 
Then gave his bill, and brib'd the pow'rs ine 
Wich ſecret vows to favour his deſign. 

Who ſtudies now but ditcontented May? 
On her ſoft couch uneafily ſhe lay : 
The lumpiſh huſband fnoar'd away the night, 
Till coughs awak'd him near the morning light. 
What then he did, PIl not preſume to tell, 
Nor if ſhe thought herſelf in heay'n or hell: 
Honeſt and dull, in nuptial bed they lay, 
Till the bell toll'd, and all aroſe to pray. 

Mere it by forceful deſtiny decreed, 

Or did from chance, or nature's pow'r proceed ; 
Or that ſome ſtar, with aſpect kind to love, 
Shed its ſelecteſt influence from above; 
Whatever was the cauſe, the tender dame 
Felt the firſt motions of an infant flame; 
Receiv'd the impreſſions of the love-ſick ſquire, 
And waſtcd in the ſoft, infe&ious fire. 
Ye fair, draw near, let May's example move 
Tour gentle minds to pity thoſe who love! 
Had ſome fierce tyrant in her ſtead been found, 
The poor adorer ſure had hang*d, or drown'd : 
But ſhe, your ſex's mirrour, free from pride, 
Was much too meek to prove a homicide. 

But to my tale: ſome ſages have defin'd 
Pleaſure the ſov'reigu bliſs of human- kind: 


Our knight (who ſtudy'd much, we may ſuppoſe) 


Deriv'd this high philoſophy from thoſe ; 
For, like a prince, he bore the vaſt expence 
Of laviſh pomp and proud magnificence ; 
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His houſe was ſtately, his retinue gay, 

Large was his train, and gorgeous his array. 

His ſpacious garden made to yield to none, 

Was compaſs'd round with walls of ſolid ſtone ; 

Priapus could not half deſcribe the grace 450 
(Tho? god of gardens) of this charming place : 

A place to tire the rambling wits of France 

In long deſcriptions, and exceed romance; 

Enough to ſhame the gentleſt bard that Ruge 


* 
— 1 
— | 


Of oniated meadows, and of purling ſprings. _ 455. 

Full in the centre of the flow'ry ground, | | 
A cryſtal fountain ſpread its ftreams around, 1 
The fruitful banks with verdant laurels crowu' d: 3 


About this ſpring (if ancient fame ſay true) 4 

The dapper elves their moon-light ſports purſue : ' 460 

Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen, 1 

- In circling. dances gambol'd on the green, 
While tuneful ſprites a merry conſort made, 1 

And airy muſic warbled thro? the ſnade. 5 
Hither the noble knight would oft' repair, 495 

(His ſcene of pleaſure, and peculiar care) , 

For this he held it dear, and always bore 

The ſilyer key that lock'd the garden-door. 

To this ſweet place, in fuimate's ſultry dear, P 

He us'd from noiſe and bus'neſs to rettęat; h < "OY 

And here in dalliance ſpend the live: long day,” | 

Sols cum fola, with his ſprightly May. LY I 

For whate'er work was undiſcharg'd a- bed, 1 

The duteous knight in this fair garden ſped. 
But ah! what mortal lives of bliſs ſecure, 475. 

How ſhort a ſpace our worldly joys endure ? 

O fortune, fair, like all thy treach*rous kind, 

But faithleſs ſtill, amd wav'ring as the Wind! 


O painted wöuſtet. form'd mania to cheat, 


Wich pleaſing poifon, and with ſoft deceit ! 480 
This rich, this am'rous, venerable knight, TY 
Amidſt his cafe, his ſolace, and delight, 
Struck blind by thee, reſigns his days to grief, 
And calls on death, the wretch's laſt relief. 
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The rage of jealouſy then ſeiz'd his mind, 485 
For much he fear'd the faith of woman- kind. 
His wife not ſuffer'd from his fide to ſtray, . 
Was captive kept, he watch'd her night and day, 0 


Abridg'd her pleaſures, and confin'd her ſway, 


Full oft' in tears did hapleſs May complain, 496 
And figh'd full oft' ; but figh'd and wept in vain ; 

She look'd on Damian with a lover's eye, | 

For oh, *twas fix d; ſhe muſt poſſeſs or die! 

Nor leſs impatience vex'd her am'rous ſquire, 


Wild with delay, and burning with defire. 495 


Watch'd as ſhe was, yet could he not refrain 


By ſecret writing to diſcloſe his pain; gb 
The dame by figns reveal'd her kind intent, 
Till both were conſcious what each other meant. 
Ah, gentle knight, what would thy eyes avail, 500 
Tho? they could ſee as far as ſhips can fail? 
*T is better ſure, when blind, deceiv'd to be, 
Than be deluded when a man can ſee ! 
Argus himſelf, fo cautious and ſo wiſe, 
Was over-watch'd, for all his hundred eyes : 505 
So many an honeſt huſband may, tis known, 
Who, wiſely, never thinks the caſe his own. 
The dame at laſt, by diligence and care, 
Procur'd the key her knight was wont to bear; 
She took the wards in wax before the fire, 510 
And gave th' impreſſion to the truſty ſquire. 
By means of this, ſome wonder ſhall appear, 
Which in due place and ſeaſon, you may hear. 
Well ſung ſweet Ovid in the days of yore, 
What flight is that, which love will not explore? 515 
And Pyramus and Thiſbe plainly ſhow 
The feats true lovers, when they liſt, can do: 
Tho' watch'd and captive, yet in ſpite of all, 
They found the art of kiſſing thro” a wall. 
But now no longer from our tale to ſtray; 520 


It happ'd, that once upon a ſummer's day, 
Our rey'rend knight was urg'd to am'rous play: 
| | He 
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He rais'd his ſpouſe, e'er matin-bell was rung, 
And thus his morning canticle he ſung. 

Awake, my love, diſcloſe thy radiant eyes; 525 
Ariſe, my wife, my beauteous lady, riſe ! | 
Hear how the doves with penſive notes complain, 
And in ſoft murmurs tell the trees their pain; 
The winter's paſt; the clouds and tempeſts fly; 
The ſun adorns the ficlds, and brightens all the ſky. 539 
Fair without ſpot, whoſe ev'ry charming part 
My boſom wounds, and captivates my heart; 
Come, and in mutual pleaſures let's engage, 
Joy of my life, and comfort of my age. 
This heard, to Damian ftrait a fign ſhe made, 536 
To haſte before; the gentle ſquire obey d: 
Secret, and undeſcry'd, he took his way, 
And ambuſh'd cloſe behind an arbour lay. i 

It was not long e'er January came, ; 
And hand in hand with him his lovely dame; 540 
Blind as he was, not doubting all was ſure, 
He turn'd the key, and made the gate ſecure. 

Here let us walk, he ſaid, obſerv'd by none, 
Conſcious of pleaſures to the world unknown: 
So may my ſoul have joy, as thou, my wife, 545 
Art far the deareſt ſolace of my life ; 
And rather wou'd I chuſe, by heav'n above, 
To die this inſtant, than to loſe thy love. | 
Reflect what truth was in my paſſion ſhown, 
When un-endow'd, I took thee for thy own, 5 95 
And ſought no treaſure but thy heart alone. 
Old as I am, and now depriv'd of fight, 
While thou art faithful to thy own true knight, : 
Nor age, nor blindneſs, rob me of delight. 
Each other loſs with patience I can bear, 1 
The loſs of thee is what I only fear; 
Conſider then, my lady, and my wife, - 
The ſolid comforts of a virtuous life. 
As firſt, the love of Chriſt himſelf you gain; 
Next, your own honour undefiPd maintain”; 560 
5 Aa 2 And 
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And laſtly, that which ſure your mind muſt move, 

My whole eftate ſhall gratify your love : 

Make your own terms, and e'er to-morrow's ſun 

' Diſplays his light, by heav'n it ſhall be done. | 

J ſeal the contract with a holy kits, 565 

And will perform, by this—my dear, and this.— | 
Have comfort, ſpouſe, nor think thy lord unkind ; 

Tis love, not jealouſy that fires my mind. 

For when thy charms my ſober thoughts engage, 

And join'd to them, my own unequal age; 570 

From thy dear fide I have no pow'r to part, 

Such ſecret tranſports warm my melting heart, 

For who that once poſſeſs'd thoſe heav'nly charms, 

Cou'd live one moment abſent from thy arms ? 

He ceas'd, and May with modeſt grace reply'd; 575 
(Weak was her voice, as while ſhe ſpoke ſhe cry'd.) 
Heav'n knows (with that a tender figh ſhe drew) 

I have a ſoul to ſave as well as you; 

And, what no leſs you to my charge commend, 

My deareſt honour, will to death defend. 580 
To you in holy church I gave my hand, 

And join'd my heart in wedlock's ſacred band: 

Yet after this, if you diſtruſt my care, 

Then hear, my Lord, and witneſs what I figear: _ 
Firſt may the yawning earth her boſom rend, 585 
And let me hence to hell alive deſcend; | | 

Or die the death I dread no leſs than hell, 

Sow'd in a ſack, and plung'd into a well: 

E'er I my fame by one lewd act diſgrace, - 

Or once renounce the honour of my race. 599 

For know, Sir knight, of gentle, blood I came, 

I loath a whore, and ttartle at the name. 

But jealous men on their own crimes reflect, 

And learn from thence their ladies to fled; | 

Elſe why theſe needleſs cautions, Sir, to me? 35094 

Theſe doubts and fears of female conſtancy 2 | 

This chime ſtill rings in ev'ry lady's: car, 

T he only ſtrain a Men muſt hope to hears 1 22 
Thus 
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Thus while ſhe ſpoke, a ſidelong glance ſhe caft, 
Where Damian, kneeling, worthip'd as ſhe paſt. 6⁰⁰ 
She ſaw him watch the motions of her eye, 

And fingled out a pear- tree planted nigh : 

Twas charg?d with fruit, that made a goodly ſhow, 
And hung with dangling pears was ev'ry bough. 
Thither th' obſequious ſquire addreſs'd his pace, 60g 
And climbing, in the ſummit took his place; Ms - 
The knight and lady walk'd beneath in view, 

Where let us leave them, and our tale purſue, 

*T was now the ſeaſon when the glorious ſun 
His heav'nly progreſs thro? the twins had run; 610 
And ſove, exalted,” his mild influence yields, : 
To glad the glebe, and paint the flow'ry fields. 

Clear was the day, and Phoebus riſing bright, 

Had ſtreak'd the azure firmament with light; 

He pierc'd the glittering clouds with golden ſtreams, 61 [4 
And warm'd the womb of earth with genial beams. 

It fo befel, in that fair morning-tide, c 
The fairies ſported on the garden's ſide, | 
And, in the midft, their monarch and his bride. 
So featly tripp'd the lightfoot ladies round, 620 
The knights fo nimbly o'er the greenſword bound, f 
That ſcarce they bent the flow*rs, or touch'd the ground. 
The dances ended, all the fairy train - 
For pinks and daiſies ſearch'd the flow'ry plain; 
While on a bank reclin'd of rifing green, 625 
Thus, with a frown, the king beſpoke his queen. 

Tis too apparent, argue what you can, 
The treachery you women uſe to man: 
A thouſand authors have this truth made out, 
And ſad experience leaves no room for doubt. 630 

Heav'n reſt thy ſpirit; noble Solomon, | 
A wiſer monarch never faw the ſunn: 
All wealth, all honours, the ſupreme-degree 
Of earthly bliſs, was well beſtow'd on thee? * 
For ſagely haſt thou faid;” of all mankind,” E 
One ow'y Juſt, and righteous, hope „ 
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But ſhould'ſ thou ſearch the ſpacious world around, 
-Yet one good woman is not to be found. 

Thus ſays the king who knew your wickedneſs ; 
The ſon of Sirach teftifies no leſs, | 
So may ſome wildfire on your bodies fall, 640 
Or ſome devouring plague conſume you all; 
As well you view che leacher in the tree, 
And well this honourable knight you ſee: 
But ſince he's blind and old, (a helpleſs caſe) 
His ſquire ſhall cuckold ** before your face. 645 
Now by my own dread majeſty I ſwear, | 
And by this awful ſceptre which I bear, 
No impious wreteh ſhall *ſcape unpuniſh'd long, 
That in my preſence offers ſuch a wrong. 


I will this inftant undeceive the knight, = 00 
And, in the very act, reſtore his ſight : 

And ſet the ſtrumpet here in open view, | 

A warming to theſe ladies, and to you, 5 
And all the faithleſs ſex, for ever to be true. 


Now, by my mother's ſoul, it is decreed, 

She ſhall not want an anſwer at her need, 

For her, and for her daughters, PU engage, 

And all the ſex in each ſucceeding age; 

Art ſhall be theirs to varniſh an offence, 66 

And fortify their crimes with confidence. 

Nay, were they taken in a tri embrace, 

Seen with both eyes, and pinion'd on the place; 

All they ſhall need is to proteſt, and ſwear, 

Breath a ſoft figh, and drop a tender tear 664 

"Fill their wiſe huſbands, gull'd by arts like theſe, 

Grow gentle, tractable, and tame as geeſe. | 
What tho? this {land*rous Jew, this Solomon, 

Call'd women fools, and knew full many a one? 

The wiſer wats of later times declare, 670 

How conſtant, chaſte, and virtuous, women are: 

Mitneſs the martyrs, who reſign'd their breath, 
rene in torments, unconcern'd in death; 


And will you ſo, reply'd the queen, indeed? 655 


And 
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And witneſs next what Roman authors tell, 

How Arria, Portia, and Lucretia fell. 675 

But ſince the ſacred leaves to all are free, 

And men interpret texts, why ſhou'd not we? 

By this no more was meant, than to have ſhown, 

That ſov'reign goodneſs dwells in kim alone g 

Who only Is, aud is but only One. 680 

But grant the worſt; ſhall women then be weigh'd 

By ev'ry word that Solomon has ſaid ? 

What tho' this king (as ancient ſtory boaſts) 

Built a fair temple to the lord of hoſts ; K 

Fe ceas'd at laſt his Maker to adore, 085 
And did as much for idol gods, or more. 

Beware what laviſh praiſes you confer 

On a rank leacher and 1dolater ; 

Whoſe reign indulgent God, ſays holy writ, 

Did but for David's righteous ſake. permit; 690 

David, the monarch after heav'n's own mind, | 

Who lov'd our ſex, and honour'd all our kind. 

Well, I'm a woman, and as ſuch muſt ſpeak ; 

Silence would ſwell me, and my heart would break. 
Know then, I ſcorn your dull authorities, 695 
Your idle wits, and all their learned lies. 

By heav'n, thoſe authors are our ſex's foes, 

Whom, in our right, I muſt, and will oppoſe. 

Nay (quoth the king) dear Madam, be not wroth; 

I yield it up; but fince I give my oath, | 70S 
That this much-1injur'd knight again ſnou'd fee ; 

It muſt be done I am a king, faid he, 

And one, whoſe faith has ever ſacred been. 

And ſo has mine, (ſhe ſaid) -I am a queen: | 
Her anſwer ſhe ſhall have, I undertake; 4% 08 
And thus an end of all diſpute I make: 

Try when you liſt ; and you ſhall find, my Lord, 
It is not in our ſex to break our word. 
We leave them here in this heroic ſtrain, 
And to the knight our ſtory turns again; 710 
Who in the garden, with his lovely May, 
Sung merrier than che cuckow or the jay: 
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This was his ſong; Oh kind and conſtant be, 
< Conſtant and kind I'll ever prove to thee,” 

Thus finging as he went, at laſt he drew 715 
By eaſy ſteps to where the pear-tree grew : | 
The longing dame look'd up, and ſpy'd her love 
Full fairly perch'd among the boughs above. 

She ſtopp'd, and ſighing: Oh good gods, ſhe cry'd, 
Wbat pangs, what ſudden ſhoots diſtend my fide? 720 
O for that tempting fruit, ſo freſh, ſo green; - 
Help, for the love of heav'n's immortal queen! 

Help, deareſt lord, and ſave at once the life 

Of thy poor infant, and thy longing wife! 

Sore ſigh'd the knight to hear his lady's cry, 725 
But cou'd not climb, and had no ſervant nigh : . 
Old as he was, and void of eye-fight too, 

What cou'd, alas! a helpleſs huſband do ? 
And muſt I languiſh then, ſhe faid, and die, 

Yet view the lovely fruit before my eye ? 720 
At leaſt, kind Sir, for charity's ſweet fake, wi, if 
Vouchſafe the trunk between your arms to take; 

Then from your back I might aſcend the tree; 
Do you but ſtoop, and leave the reſt to me. 

With all my foul, he thus reply'd again, 735 
I'd ſpend my deareſt blood to eaſe thy pain; . 
With that, his back againſt the trunk he bent, 

She ſeiz d a twig, and up the tree ſhe went. 

No prove your patience, gentle ladies all! 

Nor let on me your heavy anger fall: | 440 
Tis truth I tell, tho? not in phraſe refin'd ; 72 
Tho' blunt my tale, yet honeſt is my mind. 

What feats the lady in the tree might do, 

T'paſs, as gambols never known to you; 

But ſure it was a merrier fit, ſhe ſwore, 745 
Than in her life the ever felt before. | 

In that nice moment, lo! the wond'ring knight 
Look'd out, and ftood reſtor'd to ſudden fight, 

Strait on the tree his cager eyes he bent, 
As one whoſe thoughts were on his ſpouſe intent; 750 


But 
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But when he ſaw his boſom-wife/ ſo dreſs d. 

His rage was ſuch as cannot be expreſs'd: v4 

Not frantic mothers when their infants die, 

With louder clamours rend the vaulte&ſky ; > 

He ery*d, he roar'd, he ſtorm'd, he tore his hair; 955 

Death! hell! and furies ! what doſt thou do there? 
What ails my lord? the trembling dame reply'd; 


I thought your patience had been better try'd : w_ 
þ this your love, ungrateful and unkind, | 
This my reward, for having cur'd the blind? 760 


Why was I taught to make my huſband ee, 
By ſtruggling with a man upon a tree 2 
Did I, for this, che pow'r of magic prove? 
Unhappy wife, whoſe erime was too much love! | 
If this be ſtruggling, by this holy light, 765 
Tis ſtruggling with a vengeance, (quoth the , 
So heav'n preſerve the ſight it has reſtor'd, 
As with theſe eyes I plainly ſaw thee whor'd; 
Whor'd by my flave—perfidious wretch ! may hell 
As ſurely ſeize thee, as I ſaw too well. 770 
Guard me, good angels! cry'd the gentle May, 
Pray heav*n, this magic work the proper way ! 
Alas, my love! *tis certain, could you ſee, 
You n&er had us'd theſe killing words to me: 
So help me fates, as *tis no perfeC fight, 775 
Hut ſome faint glimm' ring of a doubtful light. 
What I have faid, (quoth he) I muſt maintain, 
For by th' immortal pow'rs, it ſeem'd too plain 
By all thoſe pow'rs, fome frenzy ſeis'd your mind, 
(Reply'd the dame) are theſe the thanks I find ? re 
Wretch that I am, chat e'er I was fo Kind! 
She ſaid ; a riſing figh expreſs'd her woe, 
The ready tears apace began to flow, 
And as they fell, ſhe wip'd from either eye 
The drops, (for women, when they lift, can cry.) 785 
The knight was touch'd, and in his looks appear'd 
Signs of remorſe, while thus his ſpouſe he chear'd. 
Madam, 'tis paſt, and my ſhort anger ver ; 
Come down, and vex your tender heatt no more: 


.  ; Excuſe 
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Excuſe me, dear, if aught amiſs was ſaid, 790 
For, on my ſoul, amends ſhall ſoon be made: 
Let my repentance your forgiveneſs draw, 

By heav'n, I fwore but what I th2wght I ſaw. 

Ah my lov'd lord! *twas much unkind (ſhe cry'd) 
On bare ſuſpicion thus to treat your bride. 795 
But till your ſight's eſtabliſh'd, for a while, | 
Imperfe&t objects may your ſenſe beguile. 

Thus when from ſleep we firit our eyes diſplay, | 
The balls are wounded with the piercing ray, | { 
And duſky vapours riſe, and intercept the day. 800 
So juft recov'ring from the ſhades of night, 

Your ſwimming eyes arc drunk with ſudden light, | 


Strange phantoms dance around, and ſkim before 
your fight. 

Then, Sir, becautious, nor too raſhly deem; 

Heav'n knows how ſeldom things are what they ſeem ! 805 
Conſult your reaſon, and you foon ſhall find 

*T was you were jealous, not your wife unkind : 

Jove ne'er ſpoke oracle more true than this, 

None judge ſo wrong as thoſe who think amiſs. 

With that, ſhe leap'd into her lord's embrace, 810 
With well-diflembled virtue in her face. | 
He hug'd her cloſe, and kiſs'd her o'er and o'cr, 
Diſturb'd with doubts and jealouſies no more: | 

Both pleas'd and bleſs'd, renew'd their mutual vows, - 
A fruitful wife, and a believing ſpouſe. | 815 
Thus ends our tale, whoſe moral next to make, 

Let all wiſe huſbands hence example take; 

And pray, to crown the pleaſure of their lives, 

To be ſo well deluded by their wives. 
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EH OLD the woes of matrimonial life, 
And hear with rev'rence an experienc'd wife! 
To dear-bought wiſdom give the credit due, 
And think, for once, a woman tells you true. 
In all theſe trials I have born a part, _ 5 
I was myſelf the ſcourge that caus'd the ſmart ; 
For, ſince fifteen, in triumph have I led 
Five captive huſbands from the church to bed. 
Chriſt ſaw a wedding once, the ſcripture ſays, 
And ſaw but one, tis thought, in all his days; 10 
Whence ſome. infer, whoſe conſcience is too nice, 
No pious chriſtian ought to marry twice. 
But let them read, and ſolve me, if they can, 
The words addreſs'd to the Samaritan : 
Five times in lawful wedlock ſhe was join'd ; 15 
And ſure the certain ſtint was neꝰ er defim'd. 
Encreaſe and multiply was heav'n's command, 
And that's a text I clearly underſtand. 
This too, Let men their ſires and mothers leave, 
4% And to their dearer wives for ever cleave.” 20 
More wives than one by Solomon were 1 
Or elſe the wiſeſt of mankind's bely'd. 
I've had myſelf full many a merry fit; 
And truſt in heav'n I may have many yet. 
For when my tranſitory ſpouſe, unkind, 25 
Shall die, and leave his woeful wife behind, g | 
PI take the next good chriſtian I can find, 1 
B b 2 | Paul, 
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Paul, knowing one could never ſerve our 8 


Declar'd *twas better far to wed; than burn. 

There's Ranger! in aſtembling fire and tow ; 

I grant em that, and what it means you know. 

The tame apoſtle too has elſewhere own'd, 

No precept for virginity he found : 

"Tis but a counſel—and we women Kill 

Take which we like, the counſel, or our will. 
I envy not their bliſs, if he or ſhe 

Think fit to live in ꝓerſect chaſtity ; - 

Pure let them be, and free from taint of vice ; 

I, for a few light ſpots, am not ſo nice. 

Heav'n calls us diff rent ways, on theſe beſtows 

One proper gift, another grants to thoſe : 

Not ev'ry man's oblig'd to ſell his ſtore, 

And give up all his ſubſtance to the poor; 

Such as are perfect, may, I can't deny; 

But, by your leaves, divines, ſo am nat I. 


Full many a ſaint, ſince firſt the world began, 


Liv'd an unſpotted maid, in ſpite of man: 


Let ſuch (a God's name) with fine wheat be fed, ö 


And let us honeſt wives eat barley bread. 
For me, I'll keep the poſt aſſign'd by heav'n, 
And uſe the copious talent it has giv'n: | 
Let my good ſpouſe pay tribute, do me right, 

And keep an equal reck' ning ev'ry night: 

His proper body is not his, but mine; 

For ſo ſaid Paul, and Paul's a ſound divine. 


Know then, of thoſe five huſbands I have had, 


Three were juſt tolerable, two were bad. 
The three were old, but rich and fond beſide, 
And toil'd moſt viteouſly to pleaſe their bride : 


But fince their wealth (the beſt they had) was mine, 


The reſt, without much loſs, I could reſign. 
Sure to be loy'd, I took no pains to pleafe, 
Yet had more pleaſure far than they had eaſe. 


Preſents flow'd in apace : with ſhow'rs of gold, 


They made their court, like er of old. 
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If I but ſmil'd, a ſudden; youth they found, 

And a new palſy ſeiz'd them when I frown'd. 
Ye ſov'reign wives! give ear, and underſtand ; 

Thus ſhall ye ſpeak, and exerciſe command. 

For never was it giv'n to mortal man, 70 

To lie fo boldly as we women can. 4 

Forſwear the fact, tho' ſeen with both his eyes, 

And call your niche to witneſs how he lies. 

Fark, old Sir Paul! ('twas thus I us'd to fay) 

Whenice | is our neighbour's wife fo rich and gay? 75 

Treated, careſs'd, where's? the's pleas'd 'to roam 

J fit in tatters, ans] immur'd at home. 

Why to her houſe doſt thou ſo oft” repair ? 

Art thou ſo am' rous? and is ſhe fo fair? ; 

Tf I but ſee a couſin, or a friend, 80 

Lord! how you ſwell, and rage like any fiend ! | 

But you reel home, a drunken beaſtly bear, 

Then preach till midnight in your eaſy chair. 

Cry, wives are falſe, and ev'ry woman evil, | 

And give-up all that's female to. the devil. 85 
If poor (you ſay) ſhe drains her huſband's purſe; 

If rich, ſhe keeps her prieſt, or ſomething worſe ; 

If highly born, intolerably vain, 

Vapours and pride by turns poſſeſs her brain, 

Now gayly mad, now fourly ſplenetic, 09 

Freakiſh when well, and fretful when ſhe's fick.” 

If fair, chen chaſte ſhe cannot long abide, 

By prefling youth attack*d on ev'ry fide. 

If foul, her wealth the luſty lover lures, 

Or elſe her wit ſome fool-gallant procures, 95 

Or elſe ſhe dances with. becoming grace, | 

Or ſhape excuſes the defects of face. 

There ſwims no gooſe ſo grey, but, ſoon or late, 

Bhe finds ſome honeſt gander for her mate. : 
Horſes (thou ſay'ſt) and 3 men may try, 100 

And ring ſuſpected veſſels &er they buy : 

But wives, a random choice, untry d they take, 

vp dream in courtſhip, but in wedlock wake : 
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Then, nor till then, the veiPs remov'd away, 

And all the woman glares in open day. 135 
Vou tell me, to preſerve your wife's good grace, 

Your eyes muſt always languiſh on my face, 

Your tongue with conſtant flatt'ries feed my ear, 

And tag each ſentence with, my life! my dear! 

It, by ſtrange chance, a modeſt bluſh be rais'd, 119 

Be ſure my fine complexion muſt be prais'd. 

My garments always muſt be new and gay, 

And feaſts ftill kept upon my wedding-day. 

Then muſt my nurſe be pleas'd, and fay*rite maid ; 


And endlefs treats, and endleſs viſits paid, 115 


To a long train of kindred, friends, allies; 
All this thou ſay'ſt, and all thou ſay'ſt are lies. 
On Fenkin too you caſt a ſquinting eye: 


What? can your prentice raiſe your jealouſy ? 


Freſh are bis ruddy checks, his forehead fair, 120 

And like the burniſh'd gold his curling hair. 

But clear thy wrinkled brow, and quit thy ſorrow, 

Fdſcorn your *prentice, ſhould you die to-morrow, 
Why are thy cheſts all lock'd ? on what deſign ? 

Are not thy worldly goods and treaſure mine? 123 

Sir, Fm no fool: nor ſhall yon, by St. Jomn, 

Have goods and body to yourſelf alone. 


One you ſhall quit, in ſpite of both your eyes 


I heed not I, the bolts, the locks, the ſpies. 

If you had wit, you'd ſay, Go where you will, 130 
4% Dear ſpine, I credit not the tales they tell: 

* Take all the freedoms of a married life; 

know thee for a virtuous, faithful wife.” 

Lord! when you have enough, what need you care 
How merrily ſoever others fare ? ': 320 
Tho? all the day I give and take delight, 

Doubt not, ſufficient will be left at night, 
*T'is but a juſt and rational defire, 
To light a taper at a neighbour's fire. 

There's danger too, you think, in rich array, 149 

And none can long be modeſt that are gay: 
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The cat, if you but ſinge her tabby ſkin, _ 
The chimney keeps, and fits content within; 
But once grown fleek, will from her corner run, 
Sport with her tail, and wanton in the ſun 145 
She licks her fair 1 face, and friſks abroad, 
To ſhow her furr, and to be catterwaw'd. 

Lo thus, my friends, I wrought to my deſires 
Theſe three right ancieat venerable fires. 
J told 'em, thus you ſay, and thus you do- 150 
And told 'em falſe, but Jenkin ſwore *twas true. 
I, like a dog, could bite as well as whine, 
And firſt complain'd, whene'er the guilt was mine. 
I tax'd them oft? with wenching and amours, 
When their weak legs ſcarce dragg'd 'em out of doors; 155 
And ſwore the rambles that I took by night, 
Were all to ſpy what damſels they bedight. 
That colour brought me many hours of mirth; 
For all this wit is giv'n us from our birth. 
Heav'n gave to woman the peculiar grace 167 
To ſpin, to weep, and cully human race. 
By this nice conduct, and this prudent courſe, 
By murm'ring, wheedling, ftratagem, and force, 
I ill prevail'd, and would be in the right, | 
Or curtain-le&ures made a reſtleſs night. 165 
If once my huſband's arm was o'er my fide, 
What! ſo familiar with your ſpouſe ? I cry'd : 
I levied firſt a tax upon his need; 
Then let him ——'twas a nicety indeed! 1 
Let all mankind this certain maxim hold, 179 
Marry who will, our ſex is to be ſold. _ | 
With empty hands no taſſels you can lure, 
But fulſome love for gain we can endure; 
For gold we love the impotent and old, 
And heave, and pant, and kiſs, and cling, for gold. 175 
Yet with embraces, curſes oft? I mixt, 
Then kiſs'd again, and chid and rail'd 1 
Well, I may make my will in peace, and die, 
For not one word in man's arrears am I. 
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To drop a dear diſpute I was unable, | 180 
Ev'n tho? the pope himſelf had ſet at table. | 
But when my point was gain'd, then thus I ſpoke, 
„Billy, my dear, how fheepiſhly you look? 

« Approach, my ſpouſe, and let me kiſs thy cheek ; 
Thou ſhould be always thus, refign'd and-meek ! 7 185 
« Of Job's great patience ſince ſo oft you preach, 

«« Well ſhould you practiſe, who ſo well can teach. 

* Tis difficult to do, I muft allow, 

« But I, my deareſt, will inſtruct you how. | 
« Great is the bleſſing of a prudent wife, - - 199 
& Who puts a period to domeſtic ſtrife. 


e And fince in man right reaſon bears the ſway, 

« Let that frail thing: weak woman, have her Way. 

4 The wives of all my family have ruPd © 195 
« Theirtender huſbands, and their paſſions cool'd. 


C One of us two muſt rule, and one obey 3 


„ Fye, tis unmanly thus to figh and groan; 
„ What! would you have me to W alone? 
* Why take me, love ! take all and ev'ry part! 


« Here's your revenge! you love it at your heart. 209 

«© Would 1 vouchlafe to fell what nature gave, 

« You little think what euſtom I could have? 

« Rut ſee! I'm all your own—nay hold for ſhame ! 

4 What means my dear—indeed—you are to blame.” 
Thus with my ſirſt three lords I paſt my life; 205 

A very woman, and a very wife. 

What ſums from theſe old ſpouſes I could raiſe, 

Procur'd young huſbands in my riper days. 

Tho? paſt my bloom, not yet decay'd was I, 

Wanton and wild, and chatter'd like a pye. 210 

In country dances ſtill I bore the bell, | 

And ſung as ſweet as evening Philomel. 

To clear,my quail-pipe, and refreſh my ſoul, 

Full oft? I drain'd rhe ſpicy nut-brown bowl; 

Rich luſcious wines, that youthful blood improve, 215 

And warm the ſwelling veins to feats or love: 

For tis as ſure, as cold ingenders hail, 

A liqu*riſh mouth muſt have a lech'rous tail; 
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Wine lets no lover unrewarded go, 
As all true gameſters by experience know. 220 

But oh good gods! whene'er a thought I caſt 
On all the joys of youth and beauty paſt, 
To find in pleafures I have had my part, 
Still warms me to the bottom of my heart. 
This wicked world was once my dear delight; 7" 
Now all my conqueſts, all my charms, good night! 
The flour conſum'd, the beſt that now T can, 
Is e'en to make my dirket of the Vera. 

My fourth dear ſpouſe was not exceeding true; 
He kept, *twas thought, a private miſs or two: 230 
But all that ſcore T paid—as how ? your ſay, 
Not with my body, in a filthy way 
But I ſo dreſs'd, and danc'd, and dank, and din'd; 
And view'd a friend, with eyes ſo very kind, 
As ſtung his heart, aid made his marrow fry 235 
With burning rage, and frantic jealouſy. 
His ſoul, T hope, enjoys eternal glory, 
For dave on earth T was his purgatory. 
Ofr, when his ſhoe the moſt ſeverely wrung, 
He put on careleſs airs, and fat and fung; 240 
How ſore I gall'd him, only heay'n could know, 
And he that felt, and I that caus'd the woe. 
He dy'd, when laſt from pilgrimage I came, 
With other goffips, from Jeruſalem ; . 
And now lies buried underneath a rood, —_ 
Fair to be ſeen, and rear'd of honeft wood. 
A tomb, indeed; with fewer ſeulptures grac'd, 
Than that Mauſolus' pious 'widow plac'd, 
Or where inſhrin'd the great Darius lay; 
But coſt on graves is weleby thrown Ways 11. 
The pit fill'd up, with turf we cover'd o'er ; k 
So bleſs the good man's foul, I'fay no more. 

Now for my fifth lov'd lord, the laſt and beſt ; 
(Kind heav'n afford him everlaſting reſt) 
Full hearty was his love, and I can fhew + 255 
The tokens on my ribs, in black and blue; 1 * 
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Yet, with a knack, my heart he could have won, 
While yet the ſmart was ſhooting in the bone. 


How quaint an appetite 1n women reigns ! 
Free gifts we ſcorn, and love what coſts us pains : 
Let men avoid us, and on them we leap; 
A glutted market makes proviſion cheap. 

In pure good will I took this jovial ſpark, 
Of Oxford he, a moſt egregious clerk. 
He boarded with a widow in the town, 
A truſty goſſip, one dame Aliſon, _ 
Full well the ſecrets of my ſoul ſhe knew, 
Better than e' er our pariſh prieſt could do. 
To her I told whatever could befall ; 
Had but my huſband piſs'd againſt a wall, 


Or done a thing that might have coſt his life, 
She—and my niece—and one more worthy wife, 


Had known it all : what moſt he would conceal, 
To theſe I made no ſcruple to reveal, : 
Ofr has he bluſh'd from ear to ear for ſhame, 


That e'er he told a ſecret to his dame. 


It ſo befel, in holy time of Lent, 
That oft' a day I to this goſſip went; 


(My huſband, thank my ſtars, was ou of town) 


From houſe to houte we rambled up and down, 


This clerk, myſelf, and my good neighbour Alſe, 


To ſee, be ſeen, to tell, and gather tales. 
Viſits to ev'ry church we daily paid, 

And march'd in ev'ry holy maſquerade, 

The Stations duly, and the Vigils kept; 

Not much we faſted, but ſcarce ever jlept. 

At ſermons too I ſhone in ſcarlet gay; 

The waſting moth ne'er ſpoil'd my beſt array, 
The cauſe was this, I wore it ev'ry day. 


"Twas when freſh May her early bloſſoms yields, 


This clerk and I were walking in the fields. 
We grew ſo intimate, I can't tell how, 

1 pawn d my honour, and engag'd my vow, 
If &er I laid my huſband in his urn, 

That he, and ** he, ſhould ſerve my turn. 
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We ftrait ſtruck hands, the bargain was agreed; 5 
J ſtill have ſhifts againſt a time of need: * 
The mouſe that always truſts to one poor hole, 
Can never. be a mouſe of any ſoul. _ 

I vow'd I ſcarce could ſleep fince firſt I knew him, 300 
And durſt be ſworn he had bewitch'd me to him; 
If e'er J ſlept, I dream'd of him alone, | 
And dreams foretel, as learned men have ſhown ; "of | 
All this I ſaid; but dream, firs, IJ had none: : 
I follow'd but my crafty croney's lore, 305. 
Who bid me tell this lye—and twenty more. 

Thus day by day, and month by month we paſt; 

It pleas'd the lord to take my ſpouſe at laſt. | 

I tore my gown, I ſoild my locks with duſt, {IR 
And beat my breaſts, as wretched wideww-mufil 319 
Before my face my handkerchief I ſpread, 

To hide the flood of tears I did——not ſhed. 

The good man's coffin to the church was born 
Around, the neighbours, and my clerk too, mourn. 
But as he march'd, good gods! he ſhow'd a pair 315 
Of legs and feet, ſo clean, fo ſtrong, fo fair? 

Of twenty winters age he ſeem'd to be; 

I (to fay truth) was twenty more than he; 

But vig'rous ſtill, a lively buxom dame; 

And had a wond'rous gift to quench a flame. 9 
A conj' rer once, that deeply could divine, 
Aſſur'd me, Mars in Taurus was my ſign. 
As the ſtars order'd, ſuch my life has been: 
Alas, alas, that ever love was fin ! 

Fair Venus gave me fire, and ſprightly grace, 325 
And Mars aſſurance, and a dauntleſs face. | 

By virtue of this pow'rful conſtellation, 

I follow'd always my own inclination. 

But to my tale: A month ſcarce paſs'd away, 
With dance and ſong we kept the nuptial day, 330 
All I poſſeſs'd I gave to his command, 

My goods and chattels, money, houſe, and land : 
But oft” repented, and repent it ſtill ; 
He proy'd a rebel to my ſov'reign will : 
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| Nay onee by heav'n he ſtruck me on the face; 335 
Hear but the fact, and judge e the caſe. 
Stubborn as any lioneſs was I; 

And knew full well to raiſe my voice on high ; ; 

As true a rambler as I was before, 

And would be fo, in ſpite of all he ſwore. 340 

He, againft this right ſagely would adviſe, 

And old examples {et before my eyes; 

Tell how the Roman matrons led oi life, 

Of Gracchus* mother, and Duilius! wife; 

And ctoſe the ſermon, as beſeem'd his wi, 345 

With ſome grave ſentence out of holy writ. 

Oft would he ſay, Who builds his houſe on ſands, 

Pricks his blind horſe acroſs the fallow lands, 

Or lets his wife abroad with pilgrims roam, | 

Deſerves a ſool's-cap and long ears at home. © 350 

All this avail'd not; for whoe'er he be 

That tells my faults, I hate him mortally,: 

And ſo do numbers more, III boldly ſay, 

Men, women, clergy, r regular, and lay. 

My ſpouſe (who was, you know, to learning bred) 3 55 

A certain treatiſe oftꝰ at evening read, 

Where divers authors (whom the devil confound 

For all their lies) were in one volume bound. 

Valertus, whole; and of St. Jerome, part; 

| Cryſippus and Tertullian, Ovid's art, 360 

Solomon's proverbs, Eloiſa's loves; | | 

And many more than ſure the church approves. | 

More legends were there here, of wicked wives, 

Than good, in all the bible and ſaints-lives. 

| Who drew the lion vanquiſh'd ? ? "Twas a man. 365 
But cou'd we women write as ſcholars can, | ; 

Men ſhould ſtand mark'd with far more wickedneſs, 
Than all the ſons of Adam could redreſs. | 

| Love ſeldom haunts the breaſt where learning lies, 

And Venus ſets e er Mercury can riſe. 370 

+ Thoſe play the ſcholars who can't play the men, 

And uſe that weapon which they have, their pen; 
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When old, and paſt the reliſh of delight, 

Then down they fit, and in their dotage write, 

That not one woman keeps her marriage-vow. 375 
(This by the way, but to my purpoſe now.) 

It chanc'd my huſhand, on a winter's night, 
Read in this book, aloud, with firange delight, 
How the firſt female (as the ſcriptures ſhow) 
Brought her own ſpouſe and all his race to woe. 
How Sampſon fell; and he whom Dejanire 
Wrap'd in thi 3 ſhirt, and ſet on fire, 
How curs'd Eryphile her lord betray'd, 

And the dire ambuſh, Clytemneſtra laid. 
But what moſt pleas'd him was the Cretan dame, 385 
And huſband-bull—oh monſtrous ! fie- for ſhame !- | 

He had by heart, the whole detail of woe 

Xantippe made her good man undergo; 
How oſt' ſhe ſcolded in a day, he know, | 
How many piſs- pots on the ſage ſhe threw ; 390 
Who took it patiently, and wip'd his bead . | 
Rain follows thunder, that was all he faid. 

He read, how Arius to his friend complain'd, 

A fatal tree was growing in his land, 

On which three wives ſucceſſively had twin'd 295 
A ſliding nooſe, and waver'd in the wind. 
Where grows this plant (reply'd the friend) oh where? 
For better fruit did never orchard bear. 

Give me ſome ſlip of this moſt bliſsful tree, 

And in my garden planted ſhall it be. 400 

Then how two wives their lord's deſtruction prove, 
Thro' hatred one, and one thro” too much love; 

That for her huſband mix'd a pois'nous draught, 

And this for luſt an am'rous philtre bought, 

The nimble juice ſoon ſeiz'd his giddy head, 405 
Frantic at night, and in the morning dead. | 

How ſome with ſwords their ſleeping lords have flain, 
And ſome have hammer'd nails into their brain, 

And ſome have drench'd them with a deadly potion; 
All chis he read, and read with great devotion. 410 
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Long time Theard, and ſwell'd, and bluſh'd, and frown'd; 
But when no end of theſe vile tales I found, 
When ſtill he read, and laugh'd, and read again, 
And half the night was thus confum'd in vain : 
Provok'd to vengeance, three large leaves I tore, 415 
And with one buffet fell'd him on the floor, 
With that, my huſband in a fury roſe, 
And down he ſettled me with hearty blows. 
I groan'd, and lay extended on my fide ; 
Oh! thou haſt ſlain me for my wealth a cry? a) 420 
Yet I forgive thee—take my laſt embrace 
He wept, kind foul ! and ftoop'd to kiſs my face; 
I took him ſuch a box as turn'd him blue, 
Then ſigh'd and cry'd, adieu, my dear adieu! 

But after many a hearty ftruggle paſt, 4 14 
I condeſcended to be pleas'd at laft. 
Soon as he ſaid, My miſtreſs and my wife, 
Do what you lift, the term of all your life: 
I took to heart the merits of the cauſe, 
And ſtood content to rule by wholeſome laws; 438 
Receiv'd the reins of abſolute command, 


With all the government of houſe and land, ; 


And empire o'er his tongue, and o'er his hand, 


As for the volume that revil'd the dames, 


*F was torn to fragments, and condemn'd to flames. 435 
Now heav'n on all my huſbands gone, beſtow 

Pleafures above, for tortures felt below : 

That reſt they wiſh'd for, grant them in the grave, 


And bleſs thoſe ſouls my conduct help'd to fave, 
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1 king of Thebes having by miſtake ſlain his 
father Laius, and married his mother Jocaſta, put 
out his own eyes, and reſigned the realm to his ſons, 
Eteocles and Polynices. Being neglected by them, he 
makes his prayer to the fury Tifiphone, to ſow debate 
betwixt the brothers. They agree at laſt to reign ſingly, 
each a year by turns, and the firſt lot is obtained by 
Eteocles. Jupiter, in a council of the gods, declares 
his reſolution of puniſhing the Thebans, and Argives 
alſo, by means of a marriage betwixt Polynices and one 
of the daughters of Adraſtus, king of Argos. ſuno op- 
poſes, hut to no effect; and Mercury is ſent on a meſſage 
to the ſhades, to the ghoſt of Laius, who is to appear 
to Eteocles, and provoke him to break the agreement. 


Polynices, in the mean time, departs from Thebes by 
night, is overtaken by a ſtorm, and arrives at Argos; 


where he meets with Tydeus, who had fled from Calydon, 
having killed his brother. Adraſtus entertains them, 
having received an oracle from Apollo that his daughters 
ſhould be married to a boar and a lion, which he under- 
ſtands to be meant of theſe ſtrangers by whom the hides 
of thoſe beaſts were worn, and who arrived at the time 
when he kept an annual feaſt in honour of that god. 


The riſe of this ſolemnity he relates to his gueſts, the 


loves of Phoebus and Pſamathe, and the ſtory of Chorœ- 
bus. He enquires, and is made acquainted with their 
deſcent and quality: the ſacrifice is renewed, and che 
book concludes with a hyma to Apollo. 
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RATERNAL rage, the guilty Thebes alarms, 

| Th' alternate reign deſtroy'd by impious arms 
Demand our ſong; a ſacred fury fires 

My qraviſh'd breaft, and all the muſe inſpires. 

O Goddeſs, ſay, ſhall 1 deduce, my rhimes 

From the dire nation in its. early times, 

Europa's rape, Agenor's ſtern decree, 

And Cadmus ſearching round the ſpacious ſea? 

How'with the ſerpent s teeth he ſow'd the Toil, 
And reap'd an iron harveſt of his toil 2. 

Or how from joining ſtones the city ſprung, 
While to his harp divine Amphion ſung ? 

Or ſhall I Juno's hate to Thebes reſound, __ 

Whoſe fatal rage th' unhappy monarch found 5 

The fire againſt the ſon his arrow drew, 

Over the wide fields the furious mother flew, 

And while her arms her ſecond hope contain, 

Sprung from the rocks and plung'd into the main. 
But wave whate'er to Cadmus may belong, 
And fix, O mule ! the barrier of thy ſong 

At Oedipus From his diſaſters trace 

The long confuſions 6f his guilty race: 

Nor yet attempt to ſtretch thy bolder wing, 


And mighty Cæſar's conqu”ring eagles fing ; 
Vol . D 4 
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How twice he tam'd proud Iſter's rapid flood, 


While Dacian mountains ſtream'd with barb'rous blood, 


Twice taught the Rhine beneath his laws te roll, 
And ftretch'd his empire to the frozen pole, 
Or long before, with early valour ſtrove 

In youthful arms t'aſſert the cauſe of Jove. 
And Thou, great heir of all thy father's fame, 
Enereaſe of glory to the Latian name! 

Oh bleſs thy Rome with an eternal reign, 

Nor let deſiring worlds intreat in vain. 


What tho” the ſtars contract their heav*nly ſpace, 


And croud their ſhining ranks to yield thee place ; 
Tho! all the ikies, ambitious of thy ſway, 
Coyſyire to court thee from our world away; 
Tho! Phœbus longs to mix his rays with thine, 
And in thy glories more ſerenely ſhine ; 

Tho' Jove himſelf no leſs content wah be + 


To part his throne and ſhare his heav'n with thee ; 


Yet ſtay, great Cæſar! and vouchſafe to reign 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the watry main; 
Refign to Jove his empire of the ſkies, 

And people heav'n with Roman deities. 

The time will come, when a diviner flame 
Shall warm my breaſt to ſing of Cæſar's fame: 
Meanwhile permit, that my preluding muſe 
In Theban wars an humbler theme may chuſe : 
Of furious hate, ſurviving death, the fings, 

A fatal throne to two contending kings, 

And fun'ral flames, that parting wide in air 
Expreſs the diſcord of the ſouls they bear: 
Of towns diſpeopled, and the wand'ring ghoſts 
Of kings unbury'd on the waſted coaſts ; 


When Dirce's fountain bluſh'd with Grecian blood, 


And-Thetis, near Iſmenos' ſwelling flood, 
With dread beheld the rolling ſurges ſweep 
In heaps, his ſlaughter'd ſons into the deep. 
What hero, Clio ! wilt thou firſt relate ? 
The rage of Tydeus, or the prophet's fate? 
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Or how with hills of ſlain on ev'ry fide, _ 
Hippomedon repell'd the hoſtile tide ? 
Or how the youth with ev'ry grace adorn'd, 
Untimely fell, to be for ever mourn'd ? 
'Fhen to fierce Capaneus thy verſe extend, 
And fing, with horror, his prodigious end, 
Now wretched Oedipus, depriv'd of ſight, 
Led a long death in everlaſting night; 
But while he dwells where not a I ray 
Can pierce the darkneſs, and abhors the day; 
The clear, reflecting mind, preſents his fig 
In frightful views, "Td makes it day within; 
Returning thoughts in endleſs circles roll, 
And thouſand fares haunt his guilty ſoul, 
The wretch then lifted to th* unpitying ſkies 
Thoſe empty orbs from whence he tore his eyes, 
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75 


Whoſe wounds yet freſh, with bloody hands he ſtrook, 


While from his breaſt theſe dreadful accents broke. 
Ve gods that o'er the gloomy. regions reign, 

Where guilty ſpirits feel eternal pain; 

Thou, ſable Styx! whoſe livid ſtreams are rall'd 

Thro' dreary coaſts, which I tho” blind hehold ; 

Tiſiphone, that oft” haſt heard my pray'r, 

. Aﬀiſt, if Oedipus deſerve thy care 

If you receiv'd me from Jocaſta's womb, 

And nurs'd the hope of miſchiefs yet to come; 

If leaving Polybus, I took my way 

To Cyrrha's temple, on that fatal day, 

When by the fon the trembling father dy'd, 

Where the three roads the Phocian fields divide: 

If I the Sphynx's riddles durſt explain, 

Taught by thyſelf to win the promis'd reign : 

If wretched I, by baleful furies led, 

With monſireas mixture ſtain'd my mother's: bed, 

For hell and thee begot an impious brood, 

And with full luſt thoſe horrid j Joys renew's 5 

Then ſelf-condemn'd to ſhades of endleſs night, 

Farc'd from theſe orbs the bleeding balls of ſight. 
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Oh hear, and aid the vengeance I require, 

If worthy thee, and what thou might'ſt inſpire ! 

My ſons their old, unhappy fire e 

Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv*d of eyes; 

Guideleſs I. wander, unregarded mourn, | 105 
While theſe exalt their ſceptres o'er my urn; 

Theſe ſons, ye gods! who with flagitious pride, 

Infult my darkneſs, and my groans ; deride. 

Art thou a father, unregarding Jove ! 

And ſleeps thy thunder in the realms above? 119 
Thou ary] then, ſome laſting curſe entail, 

Which o'er their children's children ſhall prevail: 

Place on their heads that crown diſtain'd with gore, 
Which theſe dire hands from my ſlain father tore; 
Go, and a parent's heavy curſes bear ; I15 
Break all the bonds of nature, and prepare j 
Their kindred ſouls to mutual hate and war. 


Give them to dare, what I might wiſh to ſee. 


Blind as I am, ſome glorious villany ! | 
Soon ſhalr thou find, if thou but arm their hands, 120 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands: | 
Could'ft thou ſome great, proportion'd miſchief frame, 
They'd prove the father from whole loins they came. 
- The fury heard, while on Cocytus' brink : 
Her ſnakes unty'd, ſulphureous Waters drink; 125 
But at the ſummons, roll'd her eyes around, 

And ſnatch'd the ſtarting ſerpents from the ground. 

Not half ſo ſwiftly ſhoots along in air, 

The gliding lightning, or deſcending ſtar, 

Thro? crouds of airy ſhades ſhe wing'd her flight, 130 
And dark dominions of the filent night ; | 
Swift as ſhe paſs'd, the flitting ghoſts withdrew, 


And the pale ſpectres trembled at her view: 


To th' iron gates of Tenarus ſhe flies, 
There ſpreads her duſky pinions to the ſkies. 135 


The day beheld, and ſickning at the fight, 


Veil'd her fair glories in the ſhades of night. 
Aﬀrighted Atlas, on the diſtant ſhore, 
T rembled, and thook the heav'ns and gods he bore. 

Now 
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Now from beneath Malea's airy height 140 
Aloft ſhe ſprung, and ſteer'd' ro Thebes her flight; 
With cager ſpeed the well-known journey took, 


Nor here regrets the hell ſhe late forſook. -<} 4681 
A hundred ſnakes. her gloomy viſage ſhade, ns I 
A hundred ſerpents guard her horrid head, 145 
In her ſunk eye-balls dreadful meteors glow, | 

Such rays from Phœbe's bloody circles flow, i Ha 


When lab'ring with ſtrong charms, ſhe ſhoots from high 


A fiery clear; and reddens all the ſky. 7 149 
Blood ftain'd her cheeks, and from her mouth there eam 
Blue Keaming poiſons, and a length of flame; 

F rom ev ry blaſt of her contagious breath, 
Famine and drought pebceeck and plagues and death W021 
A robe obſcene was o'er her ſhoulders thrown, 1 nf 
A dreſs by fates and furies worn alone: 155 
She toſs'd her meagre arms; her better hand | 

In yaving circles whirl'd a dad ral brand; 
ferpent from her left was ſeen to rear 


His flaming creſt, and laſh the yielding air. 


But when the fury took her ſtand on high, 150 
Where vaſt Cythæron's top ſalutes the ſky, 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round; | I | 
The dreadful fignal all the rocks rebound, \ 
And thro” th” 1 cities ſend the ſound. 


Oete, with high Parnaſſus, heard the voice; 169 
Eurota's banks remurmur'd to the noiſe ; | 
$65 Leucothoe ſhook at theſe alarms, 

nd preſs'd Palzmon cloſer in her arms. | | 
Headlong from thence the glowing fury ſprings, 
And o'er the Theban palace ſpreads her wings, 170 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and-ſhrouds 
les bright pavillions in a veil of clouds. 
Strait with the rage of all their race poſſeſs” d, 
Stung to the ſoul, the brothers ſtart from reft, | 
And All the furies wake within their breaſt. 175 
Their tortur'd minds repining envy tears, 
And hate, engender'd by ſuſpicious fears; 
7 And 
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And facred thirſt of ſway ; and all the ties 
Of nature broke; and royal perjuries; 
And impotent deſire to reign alone, 
That ſcorns the dull reverſion of a throne ; 
Each would the ſweets of ſov'reign rule deyour, 
While diſcord waits upon divided pow'r. | 
As ſtubborn ſteers by brawny plowmen broke, 
And join'd reluctant to the galling yoke, 
Alike diſdain with ſervile necks to bear 
Th' unwonted weight, or drag the crooked ſhare, 
But rend the reins, and bound a diff rent way, 
And all the furrows in confuſion lay: 
Such was the diſcord of the royal pair, 
Whom fury drove precipitate to war. 
In vain the chiefs contriv'd a ſpecious way, 
To govern Thebes by their alternate ſway ; 
Unjuſt decree ? while this enjoys the tate, 
That mourns in exile his unequal fate, 
And the ſhort monarch of a haſty year 
Fareſees with anguiſh his returning heir. 
Thus did the league their impious arms reſtrain, 
But ſcarce ſubſiſted to the ſecond reign, 
'Yet then, no proud aſpiring piles were rais'd, 
No fretted roof with poliſh'd metals blaz'd, 
No labour'd columns in long order plac'd, 
No Grecian ſtone the pompous arches grac'd ; 
No nightly bands in glitt'ring armour wait 
Before the ſleepleſs tyrant's guarded gate: 


No chargers then were wrought in burniſh'd gold, 


Nor filver vaſes took the forming mould, 

Nor gems on bowls emboſs'd were ſeen to ſhine, 
Blaze on the brims, and ſparkle in the wine 
Say, wretched rivals! what provokes your rage? 
Say to what end your impious arms engage? 
Not all bright Phoebus views in early morn, 

Or when his evening beams the weſt adorn, 
When the ſouth glows with his meridian ray, 
And the cold north receives a fainter day; 
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For crimes like theſe, not all thoſe realms ſuffice, 
Were all thoſe realms the guilty victor's prize ! 

But fortune now (the lots of empire thrown) 
Decrees to proud Eteocles the crown : Cf) 
What joys, oh tyrant r ſwell'd thy ſoul that day, 220 
When all were flaves thou could'ſt around ſurvey, 
Pleas'd to behold unbounded pow'r thy own, 
And fingly fill a fear'd and envy'd throne ! _ 
But the vile vulgar, ever diſcontent, 

Their growing fears in ſecret murmurs vent; 225 
Still prone to change, tho” ſtill the ſlaves of ſtate, 
And ture the monarch whom they have, to hate; 
New lords they madly make, then tamely bear, 
And ſoftly curſe the tyrants, whom they fear. 
And one of thoſe who groan beneath the ſway - 238 
Of kings impos'd, and grudgingly obey, 
(Whom envy to the great, and vulgar ſpight 
With ſcandal arm'd, th' ignoble mind's delight, ) 
Exclaim'd—O Thebes! ! for thee what fates remain, 


. 


What woes attend this inauſpicious reign? 235 
Muſt we, alas! our doubtful necks prepare, 
Each haughty maſter's yoke by turns to bear, [ 
And ſtill to change whom chang'd we ftill muſt fear? 


Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, 
Theſe can divide, and theſe reverſe the ſtate;  ' 24 
Ev'n fortune rules no more O ſervile land, 

Where exild tyrants {till by turns command! 

Thou fire of gods and men, imperial Jove ! 

Is this th” eternal doom decreed above? | 
On thy own offspring haſt thou fix'd this fate, 240 
From the firſt birth of our unhappy Kate; 

When baniſh'd Cadmus wand'ring o'er the main, 

For loſt Europa ſearch'd the world in vain, 

And fated in Bæotian fields to found | 
A riſing empire on a foreign ground, 2230 
Firſt rais'd our walls on that ill-omen'd plain, 

Where earth-born brothers were by brothers ſlain ? 
What lofty looks th* unrival'd monarch bears! 

How all the tyrant in his face appears ! 


What 
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What ſullen fury clouds his ſcornful brow? 255 
Gods! how his eyes with threatning ardour glow ! ' 
Can this imperious lord forget to reign, 
Quit all his tate, deſcend and ferve again 
Yet, who; before, more populafly bow'd, 
Who more propitious to the ſuppliant croud, 260 
Patient of right, familiar in the throne? | 5 
What wonder then? he was not then alone; 
Oh wretched we, a vile, ſubmiſſive train, 
'Fortune's tame fools, and flaves in ev 'ry reign ? 

As when two winds with rival force contend, 265 
This way and that, the wav'ring fails they bend,- 


While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 


Now here, now there, the reeling veflel throw: 

Thus on each fide, alas! our tott'ring ſtate 

Feels all the fury of reſiſtleſs fate, 270 

And doubtful ſtill, and ſtill diſtracted ſtands, 

While that prince threatens, and while this commands. 
And now th” almighty father of the gods 

Convenes a council in the bleſt abodes: 

Far in the bright receſſes of the ſkies, 275 

High o'er the rolling heav*ns, a manſion lies, 

Whenee, far below, the gods at once ſurvey 


The realms of riſing and declining day, | 
And all th' extended ſpace of earth, and air, and ſca. 
Full in the midſt, and on a ftarry throne, 280 


The majeſty of heav'n ſuperior ſhone ; 
Serene he look'd, and gave an awful nod, 
And all the trembling ſpheres confeſs'd the god. 
At Jove's aſſent, the deities around 
In ſolemn ſtate the conſiſtory crown'd : 285 
Next a long order of inferior pow'rs 8 
Aſcend from hills, and plains, and fhady bow'rs; 
Thoſe from whole urns the rolling rivers flow; 
And thoſe that give the wand'ring winds to blow; 
Here all their rage, and ev'n their murmurs ceaſe, 290 
And facred ſilence reigns, and univerſal peace, 
A ſhining ſynod of majeſtic gods 
Gilds with new luſtre the divine abodes, 

| 5 Heay*n 
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Heav'n ſeems improv'd with a ſuperior ray, | 
And the bright arch reflects a double day. 295 
The monarch then his ſolemn filence broke, 
The ſtill creation liſten” d while he ſpoke, 
Each ſacred accent bears eternal weight, 
And each irrevocable word is fate, 

How long ſhall man the wrath of heav'n defy, 300 
And force unwilling vengeance from the ſky ! 
Oh race confed'rate 1 into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er th* eluded rage of Jove ! 
This weary'd arm can ſcarce the bolt ſuſtain, 
And unregarded thunder rolls in vain : 305 
Th' o'erlabour'd Cyclops from his taſk retires z 
Th' #olian forge exhauſted of its fires. 
For this, I ſuffer'd Phoebus? ſteeds to ſtray, 
And the mad ruler to miſguide the day, 


When the wide earth to heaps of aſhes turn'd, 310 
And heav'n itſelf the wand' ring chariot burn d. | 
For this, my brother of the wat'ry reign - 

Releas'd th* impetuous fluices of the main: | 
But flames conſum'd, and billows rag'd in vain. 


Iwo races now, ally'd to Jove, offend ; 3! 5 
To puniſh theſe, ſee Jove himſelf deſcend ! 

The Theban kings their line from Cadmus trace, 

From godlike Perteus thoſe of Argive race. 

Unhappy Cadmus' fate who does not know? 

And the long ſeries of ſucceeding woe; | 320 
How oft* the Furies, from the deeps of night, 

Aroſe, and mix'd with men in mortal fight: 

Th exulting mother, ſtain'd with filial blood; 

The favage hunter, and the haunted wood; 

The direful banquet why ſhould I proclaim, 325 
And crimes that grieve the trembling gods to name ? 
Fer I recount the fins of theſe profane, 


The ſun would fink into the weftern main, a 
And riſing gild the radiant eaſt again. 
Have we not ſeen (the blood of Laies ſhed) 33⁰ 


The murd'ring ſon aſcend his parent's bed, 
Vor. I. 1 Thro' 
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Thro' violated nature force his way, 

And Rair the ſacred womb where once he lay ? 

Yet now in darkneſs and deſpair he groans, 

And tor the crimes of guilty fate attones; 335 
His ſons with tcorn their eyeleſs father N 

Inſult his wounds, and make them bleed anew. 

Thy curſe, Oh Oedipus, juſt heav'n alarms, 

And fets th* avenging thunderer 1n arms. 

I from the root thy guilty race will tear, 340 
And give the nations to the waſte of war. 
Adraſtus ſoon, with gods averſe, ſhall join, 

In dire alliance with the Thebaa line; 

Hence ftrife ſhall riſe, and mortal 8 ſucceed; 
The guilty realms of Tantalus ſhall bleed; 

Fix'd is their doom; this all- remembring breaſt 
Yet harbours vengeance for the ty rant's feaſt. 

He faid ; and thus the queen of heav'n return'd ; 

With ſudden grief her lab'ring boſom burn'd) 
Muſt I whoſe cares Phoroneus' tow'rs defend, 359 
Muſt I, Oh love, in bloody wars centend ? 
Thou 18875 thoſe regions my protection claim, 
Glorious in arms, in riches, and in fame: 

Tho' there the fair Ægyptian heifer fed, 

And there deluded Argus ſlept, and bled ; 355; 
Tho? there the braz'n tow'r was ſtorm'd of old, 

When Jove deſcended in almighty gold. 

Vet I can pardon thoſe obſcurer rapes, 

Thoſe baſhful crimes diſguis'd in borrow'd ſhapes ;. 

But Thebes, where inining in cœleſtial charms, 360 
Thou cam'ſt numphant to a mortal's arms, 

When all my glories o'er her limbs were ſpread, 

And blazing light'nings danc'd around her bed; 

Curs'd Thebes the vengeance it deſerves, may prove 
Ah why ſhould Argos feel the rage of Jove * 365. 
Yet fince thou wilt thy ſiſter- queen controul, 
Since ſtill the Juſt of diſcord. fires thy ſoul, 
Go, raiſc my Samos, let. Mycene fall, 

And level with. the. duſt the Spartan wall; 
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No more let mortals Juno' s pow'r invoke, In 
Her fanes no more with eaſtern incenſe ſmoke, | C 

Nor victims fink beneath the ſacred ftroke ; 

But to your Ifis all my rights transfer, | 

Let altars blaze and temples ſmoke for her ; 

For her, thro! Agypt's fruitful chme renown Xx, : 5 

Jet weeping Nilus hear the timbrel found. BYE 

Put if thou muſt reform the ſtubhorn times, 

Avenging on the ſons the father's crimes, 

And from the long records of diſtant age 

Derive incitements to renew thy rage; 380 

Say, from what period then has Jove deſign'd 

To date his vengeance; to what bounds confin'd ? 

Begin from thence, where firſt Alplieus hides 

His wandring ſtream, and thro? the briny tides | | 

Unmix'd, to his Sicilian river glides. ' 385 

Thy own Arcadians there the thunder claim, 

Whoſe impious rites diſgrace thy mighty name; 

Who raiſe thy temples Wield the charlot ftood 


Of fierce Oenomaus, defil'd with blood; 


Where once his ſteeds their favage banquet found, 390 
And human bones yet whiten all the ground. 8 
Say, can thoſe honours pleaſe? and canſt thou love 
Pre ſumptuous Crete, that boaſts the tomb of Jove? ? 

And ſhall not Tantalus his kingdoms fhare 

Thy wife and ſiſter's tutelary care? 390 

Reverſe, O Jove, thy too ſevere decree, | 

Nor doom to war a race deriv*d from thee ; 

On impious realms, and barb'rous kings, impoſe 

Thy plagues, and curſe 'em with ſuch ſons as mals. 
Thus, in reproach and pray” r, the queen expreſs d 499 

The rage and grief contending in her breaſt; 

U imo remain'd the ruler of the ſky, 

And from his throne return'd this ſtern reply. | 
*Twas thus I deem'd thy haughty ſoul would bear 
The dire, tho? juft, revenge which I Prepare 495} 
Againſt a nation thy peculiar care : 

No leſs Dione might for Thebes contend, ' 
Nor Bacchus leſs his native town defend, 
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Vet theſe in filence ſee the Fates fuliil 


Their work, and reverence our ſuperior will. 410 
For by the black inferaal Styx I ſwear, 
(That dreadful oath which binds the Thunderer) 
*Tis fix d; th' irrevocable doom of Jove ; 
No force can bend me, no perſuaſion move 
Haſte then, Cyllenius, thro” the liquid air; 415 
Go mount the winds, and to the ſhades dos 
Bid hell's black monarch my commands obey, 
And give up Laius to the realms of day, 
Whoſe ghoſt yet ſhiv'ring on Cocytus' ſand, , 
Expects its pallage to the farther ſtrand: 420 
Let the pale fire reviſit Thebes, and bear 
Theſe pleaſing orders to the tyrant's ear; 
That, from his exil'd brother, ſwell'd with pride 
Of foreign forces, and his Argiye bride, | 
Almighty Jove commands him to detain 42g 
The promis'd empire, and alternate reign : 
Be this the cauſe of more than mortal hate; 
The reſt, ſucceeding times ſhall ripen into fate. 
The god obeys, and to his feet applies 
Thoſe golden wings that cut the yielding ſkies ; _ 430 
His ample hat his — locks o'erſpread, 
And veil'd the ftarry glories of his head! 
He ſeiz'd the wand that cauſes ileep to fly, 
Or in ſoit ſlumbers ſeals the wakeful eye; | 
That drives the dead to dark Tartarean coaſts, 435 
Or back to life compels the wand'ring ghoſts. 
Thus, thro' the parting clouds, the for of May 
Wings on the whiſtling winds his rapid way, 
Now ſmoothly ſteers thro” air his equal flight, | 
Now ſprings aloft, and tow'rs th' ethereal height: 440 
Then wheeling down the ſtecp of heav'n he flies, 
And draws a radiant. circle o'er the ſkies. 
Meantime the baniſh'd Polynices roves 

(His Thebes abandon'd) thro? th' Aonian groves, 
While future realms his wand'ring thoughts delight, 445 
His daily viſion apd his dream by night ; 

5 Forbid- 
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Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, | 


From whence he ſees his abſent brother fly, 

With tranſport views the airy rule his own, 
And ſwells on an unaginary throne. | 4.50 
Fain would he caſt a tedious age away, | 
And live out all in one triumphant day. 

He chides the lazy progreſs of the ſun, 

And bids the year with ſwifter motion run. 

With anxious hopes his craving mind 1s toſt, 455 
And all his joys in length of wiſhes loſt. 

The hero then reſolves his courſe to bend 
Where ancient Danaus' fruitful fields extend, 
And fam'd Mycene's lofty tow'rs aſcend, 
(Where late the ſun did Atreus crimes deteſt, 
And diſappear'd in horror of the feaſt.) 

And now by chance, by fate, or furies led, 
From Bacchus” conſecrated caves he fled, 
Where the ſhrill cries of frantic matrons ſound, 
And Pentheus' blood enrich'd the rifing ground. 
Then ſees Cythæron tow'ring o'er the plain, 
And thence declining gently to the main. 

Next to the bounds of Niſus' realm repairs, 
Where treach'rous Scylla cut the purple hairs: 

The hanging cliffs of Scyron's rock explores, 470 
And hears the murmurs of the diff*rent ſhores: 

Paſles the ſtrait that parts the foaming ſeas, 
And ſtately Corinth's pleaſing fite ſurveys. 

"T was now the time when Phoebus yields to night, 
And rifing Cynthia ſheds her falver light, 475 
Wide o'er the world in ſolemn pomp ſhe drew 
Her airy chariot hung with pearly dew; 

All birds and beaſts ie huſh'd; tleep ſteals away 

The wild deſires of men, and rf of day, 

And brings, deſcending thro” the filent air, 480 

A ſweet fog of human care. 

Vet no red clouds, with golden borders gay, 

Promite the ſkies the bright returns of day; 

No taint reflections of the diſtant light 

Streak with long gleams the ſcatt'ring ſhades of night: 485 
From 
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From the damp earth impervious vapours riſe, 

Encreaſe the darkneſs, and involve the ſkies. 

At once the ruſhing winds with roaring found 

Burſt from th' Aolian caves, and rend the ground, 
With equal rage their airy quarrel try, 

And win by turns the kingdom of the iky : 

But with a thicker night black Auſter ſhrouds 

The heav'ns, and drives on heaps the rolling clouds, 
From whoſe dark womb a rattling tempeſt pours, : 
Which the cold north congeals to haily ſhow? IS. 495 


From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 


And broken lightnings flaſh from ev'ry cloud. 

Now {moaks with ſhow'rs the miſty mountain-ground, 

And floated fields lie undiftinguiſh'd round : 

Ty Inachian fireams with headlong fury run, 509 

And Erafinus rolls a deluge on : 

The foaming, Lerna ſwells above its bounds, 

And ende its ancient poiſons o'er the grounds: 

Where late was duſt, now rapid torrents play, 

Euſh thro. the mounds, and bear the damms away: 505 

Old limbs of trees from crackling foreſts torn, 

Are whirl'd in air, and on the winds are born; 

The ſtorm the dark Lycæan groves diſplay'd, 

And firſt to light expos' d the ſacred ſhade. 

Th' intrepid Theban hears the burfting ſky, $19 

Sees yawning rocks in maſſy fragments fly, 

And views aſtoniſh'd from the hills afar, 

FE: floods deſcending and the wat'ry war, 

That driv*n by ſtorms, and pouring or the plain, 

Swept herds, and hinds, and houſes to the main. 515 

Thro the brown horrors of the night he fled, 

Nor knows, amaz'd, what doybtful path to tread, 

His brother's image to his mind appears, 

Inftames his heart with rage, and wings his feet with fears. 
So fares a ſailor on the ſtormy main, 530 

Men clouds conceal Bovtes* golden wain, 

When not a ftar its friendly luſtre keeps, 

Nor trembling Cynthia glimmers on the deeps ; 


He 
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He dreads the rocks, and ſhoals, and ſeas, and ſkies, 

While thunder roars, and lightning round him flies. g25 
Thus ſtrove the chief oa ev'ry fide diſtreſs'd, 

Thus ſtill his courage, with his toils encrea&'d ; 

With his broad ſhield oppos'd, he forc'd his way 

Thro' thickeſt woods, and rouz'd the beaſts of prey. 

Till he beheld, where from Lariſſa's height 32 

The ſhelving walls reflect a glancing light: 

Thither with haſte the Theban hero flies; 

On this fide Lerna's pois' nous water lies, 

On that, Proſymna's grove and temple riſe: 

He paſs'd the gates which then unguarded lay, 5 

And to the regal palace bent his way; 

On the cold marble ſpent with toil he lies, 

And waits 'till pleaſing flumbers ſeal his eyes. 
Adraſtus here his happy people ſwaz s, 

Bleſs'd with calm peace in his declining days, $4S 

By both his parents of deſcent divine, 

Great Jove and Phoebus grac'd his noble line; 

Hcav'n had not crown'd his wiſhes with a ſon, 

But two fair daughters heir'd his ſtate and throne. 


I 


To him Apollo (wont rous to relate! 348 


But who can pierce into the depths of fate?) 
Had ſfung—* Expect thy ſons on Argos? ſhore, 
2% yellow lion and a briſtly boar, . 

This, long revolv'd in his paternal breaſt, 


date heavy on his heart, and broke his reſt; 58 


This, great Amphiaraus, lay hid from thee, 
Tho' ſkill'd in fate, and dark futurity. 
The father's care and prophet's art were vain, 
For thus did the predicting god ordain. 
Lo hapleſs Tydeus, whoſe ill-fated hand 855 
Had flain his brother, leaves his native land, 
And ſeiz'd with horror, in the ſhades of night, 
Thro' the thick deſarts headlong urg'd his flight: 
Now by the fury of the tempeſts driv'n, 


He ſeeks a ſhelter from th' inclement heav'n, 550 


Till led by fate, the Theban's ſteps he treads, 


And to fair Argos' open court ſucceeds. 
When 
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When thus the chicfs from diffrent lands reſort 
T* Adraſtus? realms, and hoſpitable court; 
The king ſurveys his gueſts with curious eyes, 
And views their arms and habit with ſurprize. 
Alion's yellow ſkin the Theban wears, 

Horrid his mane, and rough with curling hairs ; 
Such once employ'd Alcides' yonthful toils, 
Er yet adorn'd with Nemea's dreadfal ſpoils. $70 
A boar's ſtiff hide, of Calydonian breed, a 
Oenides' manly ſhoulders overſpread, 

Oblique his tuſks, erect his briſtles ſtood, 

Alive, the pride and terror of the wood. 


Os 


Struck with the fight, and fix'd in deep amaze, 575 

The king th' accompliſir'd oracle ſurveys, 
Reveres-Apollo's vocal caves, and owns 
The guiding godhead, and his future ſons, 
O'er all his botom ſecret tranſports reign, 
And a glad horror ſhoots thro” ev'ry vein. 580 
To heav'n he lifts his hands, erects his fight, | 
And thus invokes the filent queen of night. 


Goddeſs of thades, beneath whoſe gloomy reign 
Yor” ſpangled arch glows with the ſtarry train : 
You who the cares of heav'n and earth allay, 585 
Till nature quicken'd by the infpiring ray | 
Wakes to new vigour with the rifing day. 

h thou who freeſt me from my doubtful ſtate, 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate! | 
Be preſent ſtill, oh goddeſs ! in our aid; 590 
Proceed, and firm thoſe omens thou haſt made. 
We to thy name our annual rites will pay, 
And on thy altars ſacrifices lay; 
The fable flock ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke, 
And fill thy temples with a grateful ſmoke. 595 
Hail, faithful Tripos! hail, ye dark abodes 
Of awful Phoebus : I confeſs the gods ! 


Thus, ſeiz'd with facrtd fear, the monarch pray'd; 
Then to his inner court the gueſts convey'd ; 
Where 
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Where yet thin fumes from dying ſparks ariſe, 
And duſt yet white upon cach altar lies, 

The relicks of a former ſacrifice. 

The ki ing once more che ſolemn rites requires, 
And bi: Pg renew the feaſts, and wake the fires. 
His train obey, while all the courts around | 605 
With noiſy care and various tumult ſound. > Ha 
Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds; 
This flave che floor and that the table endet 8 
A third diſpels the darkneſs of the night, a 1 
And fills depending lamps with beams of light; 33 80 
Hefe loaves in caniſters are pil, don high, | | 


74 2 
Aad there, ih flames the flau; ohter'd victims fr. 
Sublime in regal ſtate, Adraftus one, By —_— 
Stretch'd on 58 car pets, on his iv'ry throne 3. = rr 
A loſty couch receives cach princely gueſt; q 615 
Around, at awful diſtance, wait the re; 1555 143-4 lia 
And now the king, his royal feaſt to grace, aulas 
N calls, the guardian of les rag, 2 oct nod 
Who firſt their youth in arts of virtue train d. 
And their ripe ears in modeſt grace mainrain'd. 620 
Then ſoftly w fſper'd in her faithful ear, | 177 
1 70 bade his daughters at the rites aper. % 18810 
hen from the cloſę gpartments of the nike, 11 
The royal nymphs approach divinely bright; 
Such was Diana's, ſuch Minerva's face; 625 
Nor ſhine their beauties with ſuperior grace, | 
But that in theſe A milger charm endears, . 189 


And leſs of terror in theilt looks appears. 
As on the heroes firſt they caſt their eyes, "gs 
O'er their fair cheeks the glowing bluſhes riſe, 630 
Their down-caſt looks a decent ſhame confeſs'd, 

Then, on their father's-rev'rend features, reſt. 


The banquet done, the monarch gives the "TY 
To fill the goblet high with ſparkling wine, 1 
Which Danaus us'd in facred rites of old, 635 
With ſculpture grac'd, and rough with riſing gold. 
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Here to the clouds victorious Perſeus flies; 
Meduſa ſeems to move her languid eyes, f 
And ev'n in gold, turns paler as ſhe dies. 
There from the chace Jove's tow'ring eagle bears 640 
On golden wings, the Phrygian to the ftars ; 
Still as he riſes in th' æthereal height, 
His native mountains leffen to his fight ; 
While all his fad companions upward gaze, | 
Fix'd on the glorious ſcene in wild amaze; - 645 
And the ſwift hounds, affrighted as he flies, 
Run to the ſhade, and dar againft the ſkies, 
This golden bowl with gen'rous juice was crown'd, 
The firſt libations ſprinkled on the ground : 
By turns en each celeſtial pow'r they call; 650 
With Phcoebus' name reſounds the ranked hall. 
The courtly train, the ſtrangers, and the reſt, 
Crown'd with chafte laurel, and with garlands dreſs'd, 
While with rich gums the fuming altars blaze, 
Salute the god/innum'rous hymns of praiſe. 655 
Then thus the king: Perhaps my noble gueſts, 
Theſe honour'd altars, and theſe annual feaſts | 
To bright Apollo's awful name defign? / ö 
Vaknow n, with wonder may perplex your mind. 
Great was the cauſe ; our old folemnitics 66s 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe ; 
But fav'd from death, our Argives' yearly pay 
Tbeſe grateful honours to the god of day. 
When by-a thouſand darts the Python ſlain 
With orbs unroll'd lay covering all the plain, 665 
(Transfix'd as o'er Caſtalia's ſtreams he hung, 
And ſuck'd new poiſons with his triple tongue) 
Typ Argos realms the victor god reſorts, 
And enters old Crotopus' humble courts. 
"This rural prince one only daughter bleſt, 670 
That all the charms of blooming youth poſſeſs'd; 
Fair was her face, and ſpotleſs was her mind, 
Where filial love with virgin ſweetneſs join'd. 


Happy! 
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Happy! and happy ftill ſhe might have prov'd, | 
Were ſhe leſs beautiful, or leſs beloy'd ! 

But Phcebus lov'd, and on the flow'ry fide 
Of Nemea's ſtream, the yielding fair enjoy'd ; 
Now, e'er ten moons their orb with light adorn, 
TH illuſtrious offspring of the god was born. 
The nymph, her father's anger to evade, .680 
Retires from Argos to the ſylvan ſhade, | 
To woods and wilds the pleaſing burden bears, 
And truſts her infant to a ſhepherd's cares. 

How mean a fate, unhappy child ! is thine ? 
Ah how unworthy thoſe of race divine? 685 
On flow'ry herbs in ſome green covert laid, 
His bed the ground, his canopy the ſhade, 
He mixes with the bleating lambs his cries, 
While the rude ſwain his rural muſic tries þ 
To call ſoft flumbers on his infant eyes. 690 
Yet ev'n in thoſe obſcure abodes to live, 
Was more, alas ! than cruel fate would give, 
For on the graſſy verdure as he lay, 
And breath'd the freſhneſs of the early day, 
Devouring dogs the helpleſs infant tore, 695 
Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp'd the gore. 
Th' aſtoniſh*'d mother, when the rumour came, 
Forgets her father, and neglects her fame, 
With loud complaints ſhe fills the yielding air, | 
And beats her breaſt, and rends her flowing hair; 700 
Then wild with anguiſh to her fire ſhe flies; 
Demands the ſentence, and contented dies. 

But touch'd with ſorrow for the deed, too late, 
The raging god prepares t'avenge her fate. | 
He ſends a monſter, horrible and fell, 70g 
Begot by furies in the depths of hell. 
The peſt a virgin's face and boſom bears ; | 
High on her crown a riſing ſnake appears, | ; 
Grunrds her black front, and hiſſes in her hairs : 
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About the realm ſhe walks her dreadful round, 740 


When night with ſable wings o'erſpreads the ground, 
Devours young babes before their parent's eyes, 
Aad feeds and thrives on public miſtries. 

But gen'rous rage the bold Chorcebus warms, 


| Choke fam'd tor virtue, as for arms; 715 


Some few like him, inſpir'd with martial flame, 
Thought a ſhort life well loſt for endleſs fame. 
Theſe, where two ways in equal parts divide, 


The direful monſter from afar dilcty'd ; | N 
720 


Two bleeding babes depending at her fide ; 


Whoſe pantine vitals, warm with life, ſhe draws, 


And in their hearts embrues her cruel claws. 

'The youth ſurround her with extended {pears ; 

But brave Chorcebus jn the front appears, 

Deep in her breaſt he plung'd his ſhining ſword, 725 
And hell's dire monfter back to hell reſtor'd. | 
Th' Inachians view the flain with vaſt ſurprize, 

Her twiſting volumes, and her rolling eyes, 

Her ſpotted breaft, and gaping womb embru'd 

With livid poiton, and our children's blood. 730 
The croud in ſtupid wonder fix'd appear, | | 
Pale ev'n in joy, nor yet forget to fear. 

Some with vaſt beams the ſqualid corps engage, 

And weary all the wild efforts of rage | 

The birds obſcene, that nightly flock'd to taſte, 736 
With hollow ſcreeches fled the dire repaſt ; 75 
And ravenous dogs, allur'd by ſcented blood, 5 
And ſtarving wolves, ran howling to the wood, 

But fir'd with rage, from cleft Parnaffus' brow 
Avenging Pbrebus bent his deadly bow, 0 
And hiſſing flew the feather'd fates below; 

A night of ſultry clouds involv'd around 

The tow'rs, the fields, and the devoted ground: 

And now a thouſand lives together fled, 

Death with his ſeythe cut off the fatal thread, 145] 
And a whole province in his Tioga led, 

* But 
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Put Phoebus, aſk'd why noxious fires appear, 
And raging Sirius, blaſts the fickly year; 
Demands their lives by whom his monſter fell, 1 
And dooms @ dreadful ſacrifice to hell, fue K Ih 

Bleſs'd be thy duſt, and let eternal fame 22 

Attend thy manes, and preſerve thy name 3 
Undaunted hero! who, divinely brave, 
In ſuch a cauſe difdain'd thy life to ſave ; 1 
Bur view'd the ſhrine with a ſuperior look, 755 
And its upbraided Godhead thus beſpoke. 11.6.8 

With piety, the ſoul's ſecureſt guard, 

And conſcious virtue, ſtill its own reward, 

Willing I come, unknowing how to fear; 

Nor ſhalt thou, Phœbus, ſind a ſuppliant here. 760 
Thy monſter's death to me was ow'd alone, | 
And *tis a deed too glorious to diſown. 

Behold him here, for whom, ſo many days, 

Impervious clouds conceal'd thy ſullen rays; i 
For whom, as man no longer claim'd thy care, 755 
Such numbers fell by peſtilential air! ; 
But if ti? abandon'd race of human kind 

From gods above no more compaſhon find; 

Is ſuch inclemency in heav'n can dwell, i 
Yet why muſt un-offending Argos feel! rob 
The vengeance due to this unlucky eel ? | 
On me, on me, let all thy fury fall, 

Nor err from me, ſince I deſerve it all? 

Unleſs our deſart cities pleaſe. thy fight, - 

Our fun'ral flames refleQ a grateful light. 775 
Diſcharge thy ſhafts, this ready boſom rend, 

And to the ſhades a ghoſt triumphant ſend; 

But for my country let my fate atone, 

Be mine the vengeance, as the crime my own. 

Merit diſtreſs'd, impartial heav'n relieves ; 780 
Unwelcome life relentins. Phoebus gives; | 
For not the vengeful pow'r, that glow'd with rage, 
With ſuch amazi ng virtue durſt engage. 
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The clouds diſpers'd, Apollo's wrath expir'd, 

And from the wond'ring god th* unwilling youth retir'd, 

Thence we theſe altars in his temple raiſe, 786 
And offer annual honours, feaſts, and praiſe ; 

'Theſe ſolemn feaſts propitious Phoebus pleaſe, 

Theſe honours, ſtill renew'd, his antient wrath appeaſe. 
But ſay, illuſtrious gueſt (adjoin'd the king) 795 

What name you bear, from what high race you Sting? 
The noble Tydeus ftands confeſs'd, and known 
Our neighbour prince, and heir of Calydon. 

Relate your fortunes, while the friendly night © 
And filent hours to various talk invite. 5306 

The Theban bends on earth his gloomy eyes, 

Confus d, and ſadly thus at length replies: 

Before theſe altars how ſhall I proclaim 
(Oh gen'rous prince) my nation or my name, 

Or thro' what veins our ancient blood has rolYq4? 80 

Let the fad tale for ever reſt untold ! 
Yet if propitious to a wretch unknown, 

You ſeek to ſhare in ſorrows not your own ; 

Know then, from Cadmus I derive my race, | 
Jocaſta's ſon, and Thebes my native place. 805 
To whom the king, (who felt his gen'rous breaſt 
Touch'd with concern for his unhappy gueſt) 
Replies—Ah why forbears the ſon to name 
His wretched father, known too well by fame ? 

Fame, that delights around the world to ftray, 810 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her way. 

Ev'an thoſe who dwell where ſuns at diſtance roll, 

In northern wilds, and freeze beneath the pole ; 

And thoſe who tread the burning Libyan lands, 

'The faithleſs Syrtes and the moving ſands ; 815 
Who view the weſtern ſea's extremeſt Wend 
Or drink of Ganges in their eaſtern grounds; 

All theſe the woes of Oedipus have known, 
Your fates, your furies, and your haunted town. 
| FT: ab If 
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If on the ſons the parents crimes deſcend, :... 820 
What prince from thoſe his lineage can defend ? wa 
Be this thy comfort, that *tis thine t' efface 
With virtuous acts thy anceſtors diſgrace, 0 
And be thyſelf the honour of thy race. 


But ſee! the ſtars begin to ſteal away, > 825 
And ſhine more faintly at approaching day; ot} 
Now pour the wine; and in your tuneful lays, 

Once more reſound the great. Apollo's praiſe, 

Oh father Phoebus ! whether Lycia's coaſt 
And ſnowy mountains, thy bright preſence boaſt; 838 
Whether to ſweet Caftalia thou repair, | 
And bathe in ſilver dews thy yellow hair; 

Or pleas'd to find fair Delos float no more, 

Delight in Cynthus, and the ſhady ſhore z a 
Or chuſe thy ſeat in Ilion's proud abodes, 335 
The ſhining ſtructures rais'd by lab'ring gods. 

By thee the bow and mortal ſhafts are born 

Eternal charms thy blooming youth adora : 

Skill'd in the laws of ſecret fate above, 

And the dark counſels of almighty Jove, 846 
*Tis thine the ſeeds of future war to know, 
The change of ſcepters, and impending woe; 

When direful meteors ſpread thro' glowing air 

Long trails of light, and ſhake their blazing hair. 

Thy rage the Phrygian felt, who durſt aſpire 845 
T' excel the muſic of thy heav'nly lyre ; 

Thy ſhafts aveng'd leud Tityus' guilty flame, 

Th' immortal victim of thy mother's fame; 

Thy hand flew Python, and the dame who loſt 

Her num'rous offspring for. a fatal boaſt. 8; 
In Phlegias' doom thy juſt revenge appears, 
Condemn'd to furies and eternal fears; 

He views his food, but dreads, with lifted eye, 

The mouldring rock that trembles from on high. 


Propitious 
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- Propitious hear our pray” +, O pow'r divine! 855 
And on thy hoſpitable Argos nine, f 
Whether the ſtile of Titan pleaſe thee more, 8 
Whoſe purple rays th Achæmenes adore; OG 


Or great Ofyris, who firlt taught the brain 


In Pharian fields to ſow the golden'graing 860 
Or Mitra, tõ whoſe beams the Perſian bows, az it ba. 
And pays, in hollow rocks, his aw ful vows 3 mu 
Mitra, whoſe head the blaze of light adorns, 


Who Sachs the  Aruggling 3 lunar horn. 
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Dre occaſion of the death of Hercules, his mother 
Alcmena recounts her misfortunes to Iole, who an- 
ſwers with a relation of thoſe of her own family; in 
particular the transformation of her ſiſter Dryope, 
which is the ſubject of the enſuing fable, 


HE ſaid, and for her loſt Galanthis ſighs, 
8 When the fair conſort of her ſon replies, 
Since you a ſervant's ravith'd. form bemoan, 
And kindly ſigh for ſorrows not your own ; 
Let me, if tears and grief permit, relate 5 
A ncarer woe, a ſiſter's ſtranger fate, 
No nymph of all Oechalia could compare 
For beauteous form with Dryope the fair, 
Her tender mother's only hope and pride, 
(My ſelf the offspring of a ſecond bride.) 19 
This nymph compreſs'd by him who rules the day, 
Whom Delphi and the Delian iſle obey, 
Andræmon lov'd; and bleſs'd in all thoſe charms 
That pleas'd a God, ſucceeded to her arms. | 
A lake there was, with ſhelving banks around, 15 
Whoſe verdant ſummit fragrant myrtles crown'd ; 
Theſe ſhades, unknowing of the fates, ſhe ſonght, 
And to the Naiads flow'ry garlands brought; 
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Her ſmiling babe (a pleaſing charge) ſhe preſt 

Within her arms, and nouriſli'd at her breaſt. 20 
Not diſtant far, a wat'ry lotos grows, 

The ſpring was new, and all the verdant boughs 
Adorn'd with bloſſoms promis'd fruits that vie 
In ph + coloury with the Tyrian dye : 


Of theſe The crop'd, to pleaſe her infant ſon, 25 
And I myſelf the lane raſh a& had done : 
But lo! I ſaw, as near her fide I ſtood, 


The violated bloſſoms drop with blood; 


Upon the tree I caſt a frightful look; (I 
The trembling tree with ſudden horror ſhook. 30 


Lotis the nymph, if rural tales be true, 


As from Priapus” lawleſs luſt ſhe flew, 

Forſook her form; and fixing here became 

A ffow'ry plant, which {titt preſerves her name. 
This change unknown, aftonifh'd at the fight, 35 
My trembling ſiſter ſtrove to urge her flight,“ 

Muck. firſt the Pardon of the ny mphs implor 4, 

And thoſe offended ſylvan pow'rs ador'd : 

But when fhe backward wou'd have fled, ſhe found 
Her ſtiff ning feet were rooted in the ground: 

In vain to free her faſten'd feet ſhe ſtrove, 

And as ſhe ſtruggles, only moves above; 

She feels th* encroaching bark around her grow 

By quick degrees, and cover all below: | 
Surpriz'd at this, her trembling hand ſhe hcaves 45 
To rend her hair; her hand is blöd with leaves; | 
Where late was hair, the ſhooting leaves are ſeen 

To rite, and ſhade her with a ſudden greca. 

The child Amphbiſus, to her boſom preſt, 
Perceiv'd a coldet and a harder breaſt, 50 


And found the ſprings that ne'er. till then deny'd 


Their mifky moiſture, on a ſudden dry'd. 
I faw, unhappy ! what I now, rclate, 
And food the helpleſs witneſs of thy fate, 
Embrac'd thy boughs, the rifing bark delay'd, 
There wilh'd to grow, and mingle ſhade with ſhade. 
+ Behold, 
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The FABLE or DRYOPE. 
| Behold Andræmon and th?. unhappy fire _ 
Appear, and for their Dryope enquire ; 

A ſpringing tree for Dryope they find, | 
And print warm kiſſes on the panting 1 60 
Proſtrate, with tears their kindred plant bedew, 
And cloſe embrace, as to the roots they grew. 
The face was all that now remain'd of thee, 
No more a woman, nor yet quite a tree; 
Thy branches hung with humid pearls appear, 65 
From ex'ry leaf diſtills a trickling tear, 
And ftrait a voice while yet a voice remains, 
Thus thro? the trembling boughs in ſighs complains. 

If to the wretched any faith be giv'n, 
I ſwear by all th* unpitying pow'rs of heav'n, 70 
No wilful crime this heavy vengeance bred ; 
In mutual innocence our lives we led: 
If this be falſe, let tlieſe new greens decay, 
Let ſounding axes lop my limbs away, 
And crackling flames on all my honours prey. 75 
But from my branching arms this infant bear, 
Let ſome kind nurſe ſupply a mother's care: 
And to his mother let him oft” be led, 
Sport in her ſhades, and in her ſhades be fed ; 
Teach him, when firſt his infant voice ſhall frame $5 
Imperfe& words, and liſp his mother's name, 
To hail this tree; and ſay, with weeping cyc3, . 
Within this plant my hapleſs parent lies : 
And when in youth he ſeeks the thady woods, | 
Oh, let him fly the cryſtal lakes and floods, — 20 
Nor touch the fatal flow'rs ; but warn'd by me, 
Believe a goddeſs ſhrin'd in ev'ry tree. 
My fire, my fiſter, and my- ſpouſe farewell! 
If in your breaſts or love or pity dwell, 
Prote& vour plant, nor let my branches fee! 99 
The browzing cattle or the piercing Keel, 
Farewell ! aad fince I cannot bend to join 
My lips to yours, advance at leaſt to mine. 


My 
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My ſon, thy mother's parting kiſs receive, 
While yet thy mother has a kiſs to give. 

I can no more ; the creeping rind invades 

My cloſing lips, and hides my head in ſhades ; 
Remove your hands, the bark ſhall ſoon ſuffice 
Without their aid to ſeal theſe dying eyes. 

She ceas'd at once to ſpeak, and ceas'd to be; 
And all the nymph was loſt within the tree : 
Yet latent life thro” her new branches reign'd, 
And long the plant a human heat retain'd, 


93 
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From the FOURTEENTH Book of 
OVID's METAMORPHOSES. 


HE fair Pomona flouriſh'd in his reign ; | 
Of all the virgins of the ſylvan train, 
None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 
Or more improv'd the vegetable care. 
To her the ſhady grove, the flow'ry field, 
The ſtreams and fountains, no delights could yield ; 
*T'was all her joy the ripening fruits to tend, 
And ſee the boughs with happy burthens bend. 
The hook ſhe bore, inſtead of Cynthia's ſpear, 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 10 
To decent form the lawleſs ſhoots to bring, 
And teach th' obedient branches where to ſpring. 
Now the cleft rind inſerted graffs receives, | 
And yields an offspring more than nature gives; 
Now fliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, „ 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. | 
Theſe cares alone her virgin breaſt employ, 

Averſe from Venus and the nuptial joy. 
Her private orchards, walPd on ev'ry fide, 
To lawleſs ſylvans all acceſs deny'd. 20 


2 How 
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How oft the ſatyrs and the wanton fawns, 

Who haunt the forefts, or frequent the lawns, 

The God whole enfign {cares the birds of prey, 

And old Silenus, youthful in decay, | 
Employ'd their wiles, and unavailing care, 25 
To pats the fences, and ſurprize the fair? 

Like theſe, Vertumnus own'd his faithful flame, 

Like theſe, rejected by the ſcornful dame. 

To gain her fight a thoutand forms he wears, — 
And fir a reaper from the field appears, 3S 
Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain | 
O'ercharge the ſhoulders of the ſeeming ſwain, 
Ofr o'er his back a crooked ſeythe is laid, 

And wreaths of hay his ſun-burat temples ſhade : 
Ofr in his harden'd hand a goad he bears, 

Like one who late unyok'd the ſweating ſteers, 
Sometimes his pruning-hook corrects the vines, 
And the looſe ſtragglers to their ranks confines. 
Now gath'ring what the bounteous year allows, 
He pulls ripe apples fram the bending boughs, 

A ſoldier now, he with his ſword appears; 

A fiſher next, his trembling angle bears; 

Fach ſhape he varies, and each art he tries, 

On her bright charms to feaſt his longing eyes, 

A female form at laſt Vertumnus wears, 48 
With all the marks of rev'rend age appears, | 
His temples thinly ſpread with filver hairs ; 

Prop'd on his ſtaff, and ſtooping as he goes, 
A painted mitre ſhades his furrow'd brows, 
The god, in this decrepit form array'd, 9 


33 


The gardens enter'd, and the fruits ſurvey'd, 

And © Happy you ! (he thus addreſs'd the maid) 
« Whoſe charms as far all other nymphs out- Mine, 
« As other gardens are excell'd by thine !”? 


Then kiſs'd the fair; (his kiſſes warmer grow 55 
Than ſuch as women on their ſex beſtow.) 


Then plac'd befide her on the flow'ry ground, 
Beheld the trees with autumn's bounty crown'd, 


An 
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An elm was near, to whoſe embraces led, 4 
The curling vine her ſwelling cluſters. ſpread: 60 
He view'd their twining branches with delight, f 
And prais'd the beauty of the: pleafing fight. 5 
Vet this tall elm, but for his vine (he faidy © 
Had ſtood neglected, and a harren ſhade ; 2205 


And this fair vine, but that her arms ſurround 65 


Her marry'd elm, had crept along the ground. 

Ah beauteoys maid, let this example move 

Your mind, averſe from all the joys of love. 

Deign to be loy'd, and ev'ry heart ſubdue! 

What nymph cou'd e' er attract ſuch crouds as you 2: 70 
Not ſhe whoſe beauty urg'd the Centaur's arms, 
Ulyſſes? queen, nor Helen's fatal charms, 

Ev'n now, when filent ſcorn is all they gain, 

A thouſand court you, tho” they court in vain, 


A thouſand ſylvans, demi-gods, and gods, 739 | 


That haunt our mountains and our Alban woods. 
But if you'll proſper, mark what I adviſe, 
| Whom age, and long experience render wiſe, 
And one whoſe tender care is far above 
All that theſe lovers ever felt of loye, 80 
(Far more than e'er can by yourſelf be gueſt) 
Fix on Vertumnus, and reject the reſt. 
For his firm faith I dare engage my o.] n; 
Scarce to himſelf, himſelf is better known. 


To diſtant lands Vertumnus never roves ; 85 
Like you, contented with his native groves; 

Nor at firſt fight, like moſt, admires the fair ; 

For you he lives; and you alone ſhall ſhare c 
His laſt affection, as his early care. 


Befides, he's lovely far above the reſt, 90 

With youth immortal, and with beauty bleſt. 

Add, that he varies ev'ry ſhape with eaſe, 

And tries all forms that may Pomona pleaſe. 

But what ſhould moſt excite a mutual flame, 

Your rural cares, and pleaſures, are the ſame : 95 

To him your orchards early fruits are due, 

(A pleafing off' ring when *tis made by you) 
Vo. I. H h 
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He values theſe; but yet, alas, complains, 

Thar ſtill the beſt and deareſt gift remains. 

Not the fair fruit that on yon” branches glows 100 
With that ripe red th* autumnal ſun beſtows; | 
Nor taſteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, 

Which the kind ſoil with milky ſap ſupplies ; 

You, only you, can move the god's defire : 

Oh crown ſo conftant and ſo pure a fire! 105 
Let ſoft compaſſion touch your gentle mind; 

Thipk, *tis Vertumnus begs you to be kind! 

So may no froſt, when early buds appear, 

Deftroy the promiſe of the youthful year; 


Nor winds, when firſt your florid orchard blows, 110 


Shake the light bloſſoms from their blaſted boughs ! 
This when the various god had urg'd in vain, 
He ftrait aſſum'd his native form again; 
Such, and ſo bright an aſpe& now he bears, | 
As when thro' clouds th* emerging ſun appears, 215 
And thence exerting his refulgent ray, 
Diſpels the darkneſs, and reveals the day. 
Force he prepar'd, but check'd. the raſh defign ; 
For when, appearing 1n a form divine, 7 
The nymph ſurveys him, and beholds the grace 120 
Of charming features, and a youthful face; 
In her ſoft breaſt conſenting paſſions move, 


| ney warm ee confeis'd a mutual love. 7 
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OMEN ben full of ragerie, 
Vet ſwinken nat fans ſecreſie. 
Thilke moral ſhall ye underſtond, 

From ſchole- boy's tale of fayre Ireland ; 
Which to the fennes hath him betake, $ 
To filch the gray ducke fro the lake. | 

Right then, there paſſen by the way 
His aunt, and eke her daughters tway. 
Ducke in his trowſers hath -hethent, * 
Not to be ſpied of ladies gent. 40 
£6 But ho! our nephew, (crieth ane)... 
Ho! quoth another, cozen John;“ $515 1 
And ſtoppen, and lough, and callen out, 
This ſely clerk full ow .doth.laut: + . abt 
They aſken that, and talken this, 85 386 
“ Lo here is Coz, and here is Miſs.” T : 
But, as he glozeth with ſpeeches ſoote, 
The ducke fore tickleth his erſe roote ; 
Fore-piece and buttons all · to- breſt, | 3 
Forth thruſt achite neck, and red ereſt. 0 
Te-he ery'd ladies; clerke nought ſpake: — 
Miſs ſtar'd ; and gray anche. crioth Qugake. 
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44 O moder, moder, (quoth the daughter) 

+ Be thilke fame thing maids longer a'ter ? 0 
% Bette is to pyne on coals and chalke, 25 
* Then truſt on mon, whoſe yerde can talke. 
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N ev'ry town, where Thamis rolls his tyde, 
A narrow paſs there is, with houſes low; 
Where ever and anon, the ſtream is ey'd, 
And many a boat ſoft ſliding to and fro. 
There oft' are heard the notes of infant woe, 


The ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller ſquall : 


How can ye, mothers, vex your children ſo? 
Some play, ſome eat, ſome cack againſt the wall, 
And as they crouchen low, for bread and butter call, 


| IT. 
And on the broken pavement, here and there, 10 
Doth many a ſtinking ſprat and herring lie; 
A brandy and tobacco ſhop 1s near, 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by; 
And here a ſailor's jacket hangs to dry. 
At ev'ry door are ſun-burnt matrons ſeen, 15 
Mending old nets to catch the ſcaly fry; 
Now finging ſhrill, and ſcolding eft between; 


Scolds anſwer foul-mouth'd ſcolds; bad neighbourhood 


] ween, 


TH. 
The ſnappiſh cur, (the paſſengers annoy) 

» Cloſe at my heel with yelping treble flies; 20 
The whimp'ring girl, and hoarſer-ſcreaming hoy, 
yu. to the yelping treble, ſhrilling cries ; 
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The ſcolding quean to louder notes doth rite, 

And her full pipes thoſe ſhrilling cries confound ; 

To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 25 
The gruating hogs alarm the neighbours' round, 

And curs, girls, boys, and ſcolds, in the, deep baſh are 


drown'd. 
wh + eee 1 


Hard by a ſty, beneath a roof of thatch, lo 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days ** 
Baſkets of fiſn at Billinſgate did watch, 2 3⁰ 
Cod, whiting, oyſter, mackrel, ſprat, or place: 
There learn'd ſhe ſpeech from tongues that never ceaſe. 

Slander beſide her, like a magpy, chatters, 5 | 
With Envy, (ſpitting cat) dread foe to peace; 
Like a curs'd cn; Malice before her clatters, f 
And vexing ev'ry wight, tears cloaths and all to tatters. 


V. oe? 4 078i 
Her dugs were mark'd by ev'ry collier's hand, 
Her mouth was black as bull-dogs at the ſtall; - n 
She ſcratched, bit, and ſpar'd ne lace ne band, 
And bitch and rogue her anſwer was to all : 40 
Nay, e' en the parts of ſhame by name would call: 
Yea when ſhe paſſed by or lane or nook, 
Would greet the man who turn'd him to the wall, 
And by his hand obſcene the porter took, 
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Nor ever did aſkance like modeſt virgin look. a 45- 
5 VI. ng ba 1 
Such place hath Deptford, navy- building town, IN 


Woolwich and Wapping, ſmelling ſtrong'of vine; 20 h 
Such Lambeth, envy of each band and go cn, 
And Twick' nam ſuch, which fairer ſcenes enrienk 2D 
Grots, ſtatues, urns und Jo n's dog and bitch, yg 
Ne village is without, on either fide, 2 © 2p a 
All up the filver Thames, or all adown - q H 


Noe Richmond's ſelf, from whoſe tall front are 5's 4192 


Vales, ſpires, I gn. rewe and Windſors 
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AIR charmer ceaſe, nor make your voice's prize 
A heart reſign d the conqueſt of your cycs : 

Well might, alas! that threatned veſſel fail, 
Which winds and lightning both at once affail, 
We were too bleſt with theſe eachanting lays, 3 
Which muſt be heav'nly when an angel plays; 
But killing charms your lover's death contrive, 
Left heav'nly muſic ſhou'd be heard alive. 
Orpheus cou'd charm the trees, but thus a tree, 
Taught by your hand, can charm no leſs than he; 10 
A poet made the alent wood purſue, 
This vocal wood had drawn the poet too. 


wy 


| IV. 
6-0 W LE F. 
The GARDEN. 


AIN would my muſe the flow'ry treaſures ſing, 

And humble glories of the youthful ſpring ; 
Where opening roſes breathing ſweets diffuſe, 
And ſoft catnations ſhow'r their balmy dews ; | 
Where lillies ſmile in virgin robes of white, : 4 
The thin undreſs of ſuperficial light, 
Aud vary'd tulips ſhow ſo dazzling gay, 
Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day. 
Each painted flow'ret in the lake below 
Surveys its beautics, whence its beauties grow; 10 
And pale narciſſus on the bank, in vain | * 
Transformed, gazes on himſelf again. 

$ £2. 2 Here: 
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Here aged trees cathedral walks compoſe, 

And mount the hill in venerable rows: 

There the green infants in their beds are laid, 15 
The garden's hope, and its expected ſtrade- 

Here orange- trees with blooms and pendants ſhine, 

And vernal honours to their autumn join; 

Exceed their promiſe in the ripen'd ſtore, 

Vet in the riſing bloſſom-promile more. 20 
There in bright drops the cryſtal fountains play, 
By laurels ſhielded from the piercing day: 
Where Daphne, now a tree as once a maid, 
Still from Apollo vindicates her ſhade, 

Still turns her beauties from th' invading beam, 25 
Nor ſeeks in vain for ſuccour to the ſtream. 

The ſtream at once preſerves her virgin leaves, 

At once a ſhelter from her boughs receives, 

Where ſummer's beauty midſt of winter ſtays, 

And winter's coolneſs ſpite of ſummer's rayͤs. 30 


WWn n 


W HIL E Celia's tears make forrow bright, 
Proud grief ſits ſwelling in her eyes; 
The ſun, next thoſe the faireſt light, 
Thus from the ocean firſt did riſe: x 
And thus thro' mifts we ſee the ſun, | 35 
Which' elſe we durft not gaze upon. 


Theſe ſilver drops, like morning dew, 

Foretell the fervour of the day : | 
So from one cloud ſoft ſhow'rs we view, + BOS 
And l blaſting light*nings burſt away. | 40 
The ſtars that fall from Celia's eye, n 
Declare, our doom is drawing nigh; 


The baby in that ſunny ſphere 


So like a Phaeton appears, ee be 
That heav'n, the threaten'd world to ſpare, 45 
Thought fit to drown him in her tears 


Vox. I. 1 | Elſe 
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Elſe might th* ambitious nymph aſpire, 
To ſet, like him, heav'n too on fire. 
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v. 
E. of ROCHESTER. 


rer. 


J. 


I LENCE! coeval with eternity; 
Thou wert, ere nature's ſelf began to be, 
*T was one vaſt nothing, all, and all ſlept faſt in thee, 


II. 


Thine was the ſway, ere heav'n was form'd, or earth, 
*Ere fruitful thought conceiv'd creation's birth, 5 
Or midwife word gave aid, and ſpoke the infant forth. 


III. 


Then various elements, againſt thee join'd, 
In one more various animal combin'd, 


And fram'd the clam'rous race of buſy human-kind. 


IV. 


The tongue mov'd gently firſt, and ſpeech was low, 10 
Till wrangling ſcience taught it noiſe and ſhow, 
And wicked wit aroſe, thy moſt abuſive foe. 


V. 


But rebel wit deſerts thee oft? in vaia ; 
Loft in the maze of words, he turns again, 


And ſecks a ſurer ſtate, and courts thy gentler reign. 15 


VI. 


Afflicted ſenſe thou kindly doſt ſet free, 
Oppreſs'd with argumental tyranny, 
And routed reaſon finds a ſafe retreat in theo, 
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VII. 
With thee in private modeſt dulneſs lies, 
And in thy boſom lurks in thought's diſguiſe ; 20 
Thou varniſher of fools, and cheat of all the wiſe ! 


| „ | 
Yet thy indulgence is by both confeſt ; 
Folly by thee lies fleeping in the breaſt, 
And *tis in thee at laſt that wiſdom ſeeks for reſt, - 


. 
Silence, the knave's repute, the whore's good name, 25 
The only honour of the withing dame; 
Thy very want of tongue makes thee a kad of fame. 


*. | 
But couldt thou ſeize ſome tongues that now are free, 
How church and ſtate would be oblig'd to thee? 
At ſenate, and at bar, how welcome would'ſt thou be? 30 


XI. 


Yet ſpeech ev'n there, ſubmiſfively withdraws 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe : 
Then pompous filence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy laws. 


XII. 


Paſt ſervices of friends, good deeds of foes, 
What fav'rites gain, and what the nation owes, 35 
F ly the forgetful world, and in 4 arms repoſe. 


XIII. 


The country wit, religion of the 3 
The courtier's learning, policy o'th' gown, 
Are beſt by thee expreſs'd, and ſhine in thee alone, 


"ET. 


The parſon's cant, the lawyer's fophiity, 


Lord's quibble, critic's jeſt 3 all end in thee, 
All reſt in peace at laſt, and ſleep eternally, 
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| 5 VI. n 
E. of DORSET. 


ARTIMESI A. 
H O' Artimeſia talks, by fits, 


Of counciis, claſſics, fathers, wits ; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and "WO 
Vet in ſome things methinks ſhe fails, 
*T were well if ſhe would pare her nails, 

And wear a cleaner ſmock. 


Haughty and huge as Hich-Dutch bride, 
Such naſtineſs, and fo much pride | 
Are oddly join'd by fate: 
On her large ſquab you find her Pread, 
Like a fat corpſe upon a bed, 
That lies and ſtinks 1 in ſtate. | 


She wears no colours (ſign of grace) 
On any part except her face; 
All white and black beſide * 
Dauntleſs ber look, her gefture proud, 
Her voice theatrically loud, 

And maſculine her ſtride. 


So have I ſcen, in black and white 

A prating thing, a magpie hight, 

© Majekically ftalk ; ; 

A ftately, worthleſs dim; 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
Al flutter, pride, and talk. 


Pnnyny. 


P! HRYNE had talents for mankind, 
Open ſhe was, and unconfin'd, 
Like ſome free port of trade: 
Merchants unloaded here their freight, 
And agents from each foreign ſtate, 
Here firſt their entry made, 


10 


20 


Her 
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Her learning and good breeding ſuch, 
Whether th' Italian or the Dutch, 

Spaniard or French came to her; | 
To all obliging ſhe'd appear: 10 
*T was fi Signior, *twas yaw Mynheer, 

"Twas s'il vous plait, Monſieur. 


Obſcure by birth, renown'd by crimes, 
Still changing names, religions, pes, | 
At length ſhe turns a bride ; 15 
In di'monds, pearls, and rich brocades, 
She ſhines the firſt of batter'd jades, 
And flutters in ker pride. 


So have I known thoſe mſcRs fair, 

Which curious Germans hold ſo rare, 20 
Still vary {hapes and dyes ; | 

Still gain new titles with new forms : 

Firſt grubs obſcene, then wriggling worms, 

Then painted butterflies. 


V. 
Dr. 8 WF 7 
The Happy Life of a Coux TRY PARSON. 


ARSON, theſe things in thy poſſeſſing 
Are better than the biſhop's bleſſing. 
A wife that makes conſerves; a ſteed 
That carries double when there's need: 
Odober, ſtore, and beſt virginia, | N 
Tythe-pig, and mortuary guinea : 
Gazettes ſent gratis downy and frank'd, 
For which thy patron's weekly thank'd : 
A large concordance, bound long fince ; 


Sermons to Charles the Firſt, when prince; 10 
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A chronicle of ancient ſtanding ; 
A Chryſoſtom to ſmooth thy band in. 
The Polyglott—three parts—my text, 
Howbeit—likewiſe—now to my next, | 0 
Lo here the Septuagint—and Paul, 15 
To ſum the whole—the cloſe of all. 

He that has theſe, may paſs his life, 
Drink with the *ſquire, and kiſs his wife; 
On Sunday's preach, and eat his fill; Holy 
And faſt on Fridays—if he will; | 20 
Toaſt church and queen, explain the news, 
Talk with church-wardeps about pews, 
Pray heartily for ſome new gift, 
And ſhake his head at Doctor Swift. 
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Ld. BOLINGBROKE. 


Written in the Year 17 In 
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H AVING propoſed to write ſame pieces on Humag 

Life and Manners, ſuch as (to uſe my Lord Bacan's 
expreſſion) come home to men's buſineſs and baſams, I thought 
it more ſatisfactory to begin with conſidering man in the 
abſtract, his nature and his ate : ſince to prove any mo- 
ral duty, to enforce any moral precept, or to examine 
the perfection or imperfection of any creature whatſo- 
ever, it is neceſſary firſt to know what candition and rela- 


tion it is placed in, and what is the proper end and pur- 
pie of its being. 


The ſcience of human nature is, like all other ſcienges, 

reduced to a few, clear points : there are nat amy certain 
truibs in this world. It is therefore in the anatomy of 
the mind, as in that of the body; more good yall accrye 
to ee by attending to the large, open, and percep- 
tible parts, than by ſtudying too much ſuch finer nerves 
and veſſels as will for ever eſcape our obſervation. The 
diſputes are all upon theſe laſt, and I will venture to ſay, 
they have leſs ſharpened the wits than the hearts of men 
againſt each other, and have diminiſhed the practice, 
more than advanced the theory, of morality. If I could 
flatter myſelf that this Eſſay has any merit, it is in ſteer- 
ing betwixt doctrines ſeemingly oppoſite, in pafhng over 
terms utterly unintelligible, and in forming out of all, a 


temperate yet not incenſſtent, and a foort yet not A 66 
by ea of Ethics. : 


This I might have done in proſe; but I choſe verſe, 
and even rhyme, for two reaſons, The one will appear 
Vor. I. K K | obvious; 
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obvious; that principles, maxims, or precepts ſo written 
both ſtrike the reader more ſtrongly at firſt, and are more 
eahly retained by him afterwards. The other may ſeem 
odd, but is true; I found I could expreſs them more 
ſhortly this way than in proſe itſelf ; and nothing is truer 
than that much of the force as well as grace-of arguments 
or inſtructions depends on their conciſeneſt. I was unable 
to treat this part of my ſubject more in detail, without 
becoming dry and tedious: or more poetically, without ſa- 
crificing perſpicuity to ornament, without wandering 
from the preciſion, or breaking the chain of reaſoning. 
If any man can unite all theſe without diminution of any 
of them, I freely confeſs he will compaſs a thing above 
my capacity. 


What is now publiſhed, is only to be conſidered as a 
general Map of Man, marking out no more than the 
greater parts, their extents, their limits, and their cannection, 
but leaving the particular to be more fully delineated in 
the charts which are to follow. Conſequently, theſe 
Epiſtles in their progreſs (if I have health and leiſure to 
make any progreſs) will become leſs dry, and more ſuſ- 
ceptible of ornament. I am here only opening the foun- 
tains, and clearing the paſſage ; to deduce the rivers, to 
follow them in their courſe, and to obſerve their effects, 
would be a taſk more agreeable. | ; 


TH E 


A * 


ESSAY on MAN, 


I N 
FOUR..EP IS T.L BSc 
T0 l 


H. Sr. Jobn, Lord B OLINGBROKE- 


ARGUMENT or 


E PI 


Of the NaTurE and STATE of Max, with Reſpect 


to the UNIVERSE 


OF Man, in the abſtract. That we can judge only 


with regard to our own ſy/tem, being ignorant of the 


relations of ſyſtems and things, vER. 17, &c. to 69. That 


man is not to be deemed imperſect, but a being ſuited to 


| this place and rank in the creation, agreeable to the general 
order of things, and conformable to end and relations to 
him unknown, 69, &, That it is partly upon his igne- 
rance of future events, and partly upon the hope of a ft 
ture ſtate, that all his happineſs in the preſent depends, 
73, &c. The pride of aiming at more knowledge, and 
pretending to more perfection, the cauſe of man's error 
and miſery, The inpiety of putting himſelf in the place 
| SE» pf 
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of Gad, and judging of the fitneſs or unfitneſs, perfetion 
or imperfection, juſtice or injuſtice of his diſpenſations, 
109 to 120. The abſurdity of conceiting himſelf the final 
cauſe of the creation, or expecting that perfection in the 
moral world which is not in the natura, 127 to 164. The 
wnreaſonableneſs of his complaints againſt providence, while 
on the one hand he demands the perfections of the an- 
gels, on the other the bodily qualifications of the brutes, 
165. That to poſſeſs any of the ſenſitive faculties in a 
higher degree, would render him miſerable, 181 to 198. 

That throughout the whole viſible world, an univerſal 
order and gradatiam in the ſenſual and mental faculties is 
obſerved, which cauſes a ſubordination of creature to crea- 
ture, add of all creatures to man. The gradations of 
Senſe, imſiinf, thought, reflection, reaſon ; that reaſon alone 
countervails all the other faculties, 199 to 224, How 
much farther this zrder and ſubordination of living creatures 
may extend, above and below us; were any part of which 
broken, not that part only, but the whole connected cre- 
ation muſt be deſtroyed, The extravagance, madneſs, 
and pride of ſuch adefire, 225 to 260. The conſequence 
of all, the abſolute ſubmiſſion due to providence, both as tg 
our preſent and future ſtate, 273, &c, 


E FP IST LACS 


AY AKE! my Sr. Joux! ! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings. 


Let us (ſince life can little more ſapply 
Than juſt to look about us, and to die) | 
Expatiate free o'er all this ſcene of man; 5 
A mighty maze ! but not without a plan: 3 
A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous ſhoot, 
Or r n tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield, 10 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore 
Ot all who blindly creep, or Gghtleſs ſoar, 
Eye nature's walks, ſhoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manaers living as they riſe, 
Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can, 15 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

Say firſt, of God above, or Man below, 
What can we reaſon, but from what we know? 
Of man, what tte we but his ſtation here, 
From which to reaſon, or to Which refer? 29 
Thro' worlds unnumber'd tho” the god be known, 
*Tis ours to trace him, only in our own. 
He who thro' vaſt immenſity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compote one univerſe, 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, | 
What other planets circle other ſuns? 
What vary*d being peoples every ſtar? 
May tell, why heav'n made all things as they are. 
But of this frame the bearings, and the ties, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 30 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul | 
Look'd thro ? or can a part contain the whole? 

Is the great chain that draws all to agree, 


And drawn ſupports, upheld by God, or thee ? | 
JJ Preſump- 


by 


„ ETHIC EPISTLES. 


8 „ man! the reaſon would'ſt thou find 35 
"Why form'd ſo weak, ſo little, and fo blind? 
F ſt, if thou canſt, the harder reaſon gueſs 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs? 
Aſk of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
alter or ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade ? 
Or aik of Yohder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove? 
Of ſyſtems poſſible, if *tis confeſt 
That wiſdom infinite muſt form the beſt, 
Where all muſt fall or not coherent be, #5 
And all that riſes, riſe in due degree ; 
Then, in the ſcale of life and ſenſe, tis plain | 
There muſt be, ſome where, ſuch a rank as man; 
And all the queſtion (wrangle e're ſo long) 
Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong? 59 
Reſpecting man whatever wrong we call, 
May, muſt be right, as relative to all. 
In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpole gain; 
In God's, one ſingle can its end produce, en $S 
Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other ule, 
So man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 
Tis but a part we ſce, and not a whole. | be 
When the proud ſteed ſhall know, why man reſtrains 
His fiery courſe, or drives him o'er the plains ; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Now wears a garland, an Ægyptian god; 
Then ſhall man's pride and dulneſs comprehend 65 
His actions, paſſions, heings, uſe and end; 
Why doing, ſuff ring, check'd, impell'd; and why 
This Por a ſlave, the next a deity ? 
Then fay not man's imperfect, heav'n in fault; 
Say rather, man's as perfect as he ought ; 70 
His being meaſur'd to his ſtate and place, 
His time a moment, and a point his ſpace, 
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NON SOAT, 


5 
and God 


/ ball 


HOPE 


EK THIQ:EPLSTLES ans” 


- Ta n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent Rate, Lr 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know, 75 
Or who could ſuffer being here below? FRY 
Lhe lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to- day,, 
Had he thy reaſon, would he Kip and play 2. 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops th flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais d to ſhed died. 80 
Oh blindneſs to the future} Kindly NN 2 
That each may fill che circle marked by hi >” 
Who ſees with equal-eye, as God of all, PALMS 
A hero periſh; or a ſparrow. ST. 2 8 & id 


Atoms, or ſyſtems, into ruin Burl'd, 1 388 


And now a bubble burſt, and now a world ! 1 
Hope humbly then, Wick trembling pinions — 
Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adorc ! 
What future bliſs he gives mor thee to know, 


But gives that hope to be thy, blefling now. 90 


Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt; 

Man never is, but always to be bleſt; | 

The ſoul uneaſy, and confin'd at ba 3 

Reſts, and expatiates, in a life to come. el þ 24 
Lo! the poor Indian, \whoſe. ba — Fl 95 


_ Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; - 
His foul, proud ſcience never taught to ar . 


Far as the ſolar walk, or milky WAY 3 ; © SE 
Yet ſimple nature to vis boys has gin 


Bchind the cloud-topt hill, an huinblerheay? 3 100 


Some ſafer World, in depth of woods einbrac'd, 2 
Some happier 5 in the wat” ry Wa 
Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for * | 


To be, contents his natural deſire, | _ 


He aſks no angel's wing, or ſeraph's 5 

But thinks, admitted to chat equal ſky, SS 

His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 

Go, wiſer thou! and in thy ſcale of ſenſe 
Weigh thy opinion againſt providence ; +. 110) 


|, A, 
V4 


Call 
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Call imperfection what thou fancy'ſt ſuch, 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much; 
Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or guſt, 
Yet cry, if man's unhappy, God's unjuſt, 
If man, alone, engroſs not heav'n's high care, 114 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there; 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re- judge his juſtice, by the Gop of Gov ! 
In reas' ning Pride (my friend) our error lies; 
All quit their ſphere, and ruſh into the ſkies. 120 
Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſt abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Apiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aſpiring to be angels, men rebel; 
And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 125 
Ot Order, fins againſt th* eternal cauſe. 
Aſk for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine? 
Earth for whoſe uſe? Pride anſwers, << *Tis for mine: 
For me kind nature wakes her genial pow'r, 
« Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out every flow'r; 139 
Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 
« For me, the mine a thouſand treaſures brings; 
„For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings ; 
Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe 133 
«© My footſtool earth, my canopy the ſkies.” 
Bur errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning ſuns when livid deaths deſcend, 
When earthquakes ſwallow, or when tempeſts ſweep 
Towns to one grave, or nations to the deep ? 149 
No, (tis reply'd) the firſt almighty cauſe 
« Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws; 
* Th' exceptions few; ſome change ſince all began, 
« And what created, perfect? Why then man? 
If the great end be human happineſs, 145 
Then nature deviates, and can man do lefs ? is 
As much that end a conftant courſe requires 
Of ſhow'rs and ſunſhine, as of man's deſires, 


Ag 
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As much eternal ſprings and eloudleſs ſkies, 1 v 
As men for ever temp' rate, calm, and wiſe. 150 
If plagues or earthquakes break not heav'n's deſign, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 
From pride, from pride, our very reas' ning fprings; | 
Account for moral, as for nat'ral things: * 
Why charge we hea? n in thoſe, in theſe 1 an 
In both, to reaſon right, is to ſubmit. 
Better for us, perhaps it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here; 
That never air nor ocean felt the wind; $98 
That never paſſion diſcompos'd the mind t * 160 
But all ſubſiſts by elemental ftrite ; | 
And paſſions are the elements of oY 
The gen ral order, ſince the whole began 
Is kept in nature, and is kept in man. 4 
What would this man ? now upward will he as 16; 
And little leſs than angel, would be more; 
Now looking downward, juſt as griev'd Sppiare 3 
To want the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his uſe all creatures if he call, $6 bal 
Say what their uſe, had he the pow'rs of all? 170 
Nature to theſe, without profuſion kind. 
The proper organs, proper pow'rs aſſign'd; 
Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe © 
Here, with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there, of Eper N 
All in exact proportion to the ſtate, | 175 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. : 
Each beaft, each inſet, happy in its own, 
Is heav'n unkind to man, and man alone? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, | | 
Be pleas'd with nothing, if not bleſs'd with all? 180 
The bliſs of man (could pride that bleſſing ne 
Is, not to act, or think, beyond mankind ; 
No pow'rs of body or of foul to ſhare, 
But what his nature and his ſtate can bear. 
Why has not man a microſcopic eye ? 185 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a fly. 


Vol. I. 1 Say 


 |ETHIC-EPISTLES. 
| Say what the uſe, were finer optics giv'n, 


J inſpeQ a mite, not comprehend the heav'n? 
The touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore ? 

Or quick effluvia darting thro” the brain, 

Die of a role in aromatic pain ? 

If nature thunder'd in his opening ears, | 
And ftunn'd him with the mufic of the ſpheres, 
How would he wiſh, that heav'n had left him till 
The whiſpering zephyr, and the purling rill ? 
Who finds not providence all- good and wiſe, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 

Far as creation's ample rage extends, 


The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends : 


Mark how it mounts, to man's imperial race 
From the green myriads in the peopled grafs ! 
What modes of ſight, betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam: 
Of ſmell, the headlong honeſs between, 

And hound ſagacious on the tainted green: 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood: 
The ſpider's touch, how exquiſitely fine, 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line : 

In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true 


From pois nous herbs extracts the healing dew. | 


How inſtinct varies, in the groveling ſwine, 
Compar'd, half-reasning elephant! with thine ; 
*Twixt that, and reaſon, what a nice barrier, 
For ever ſep'rate, yet for ever near; 
Remembrance and reflection, how ally'd ; 


| What thin partitions ſenſe from thought divide: 


And middle natures, how they long to join, 
Yet never paſs th' inſuperable line 
Without this juſt gradation could they be 
Subjected theſe to thoſe, or all to thee ? 
The pow'rs of all fubdu'd by thee alone, 
Is not thy veaion all thoſe pow'rs in one? 
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See, thro? this air, this ocean, and this earth, 225 
All matter quick, and burſting into birth. 
Above, how high progreſſive life may go? 
Around how wide? how deep extend below } 
Vaſt chain of being ! which from God began, 
Natures æthereal, human, angel, man, 239 
Beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſe& ! what no eye can fee, 
Na glaſs can reach ! from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing ! on ſuperior pow'rs 
Were we to prels, inferior might on ours; | 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 235 
Where, one ſep broken, the great ſcale's deſtroy?! d; 
From nature's chain whatever link you ſtrike, 
Ten or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain alike. 
And if each ſyſtem in gradation roll, 
Alike eſſential to th* amazing whole; 24a 
The leaſt confuſion but in one, not all 
That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 
Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets and ſuns ruſh lawleſs thro? the ſky, 
Let ruling angels from their ſpheres be hurPd, 245 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world, 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature tremble, to the throne of God ! 
All this dread order break For whom? For thee ? 
Vile worm !—O madneſs ! pride! impiety ! 250 
What if the foot, ordain'd the duſt to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aſpir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind? 
Juſt as abſurd, for any part to claim 255 
To be another, in this gen*ral frame: 
Juſt as abſurd, to mourn the taſks or pains, , 
The great direding MIND of ALL ordains. 
All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
Whoſe body nature is, and God the ſoul ; 260 
That, chang'd thro” all, and yet in all the fame, g 
Great in the earth, as in th' æthereal frame, 
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Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives thro” all life, extends thro? all extent, 


Spreads undivided, operates unſpent, 


Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart, 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 


As the rapt ſeraph that adores and burns ; 


To him, no high, no low, no great, no ſmall : 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 
Ceaſe then, nor order imperfection name: 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 


Of blindneſs, weakneſs, heav'n beſtows on thee. * 


Submit—ia this, or any other ſphere, 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: 
Safe in the hand of one diſpofing pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 


All chance, direction which thou canſt not ſee: 


All diſcord, harmony not unde rſtood: 4 3 
All partial evil, univerſal good. 

And ſpight of pride, in erring reaſon's ſpight, 
One truth is clear; Whatever is, is RIGHT.” 
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Of the NaTuRE and STATE of Man, with Reſpe& 
to HIMSELF as an Individual 


* 


HE buſineſs of man is not to pry into Gad, but to 
ſtudy himſelf. His middle nature; his powers and frail- 
ties, and the limits of his capacity, 43. The two princi- 
ples of man, ſelf-l-ve and reaſon, both neceſſary ; ſelf-loave 
the Aronger, and why? their end the ſame, 83. The 
PassIONs, and their uſe, 83 to 120, The predominant 
poſſion, and its force, 122 to 150; its neceſſity, in directing 
men to different purpoſes, 153, &c. its providential uſe, in 
fixing our principle and aſcertaining our virtue, 167. Vir- 
tue and vice joined in our mixt nature; the limits near, yet 
the things ſeparate, and evident, What is the office of 
reaſon ? 187, &c. How odious vice in itſelf, and how we 
deceive ourſelves into it, 209. That however, the ends 
of providence and general good are anſwered in our paſſſons, 
and imperſections, 230, &c. How uſefully they are diſtri- 
buted to all orders of men, 233. How uſeful they are to 
ſeciety, 241, and to the individuals, 253. In every fate, 
and in every age of life, 263, &c. 427 Ne | 
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NOW then thyſelf, preſume not God to ſcan; 
The proper ſtudy of mankind is Man. 8 

Plac'd on this iſthmus of a middle ſtate, 

A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge ſor the ſceptic ſide, 5 

Wich too much weakneſs far the Stoic's . | 

He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt, 

In doubt to deem himſelf a god, or beaſt ; 

In daubt, his mind or bed to prefer, — 

Born but to die, and geas' ning but to err; 13 

Alike in ignorance, bis reaſon ſuch, 33 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 

Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confus'd : 

Still by himſelf abus d, or'dif-abus'd ; | 

Created half to riſe, and half to fall; 15 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl'd: 

The glory, jeſt, and riddle, of the world! 5. 

Go wond' rous errature! mount where ſcience guides, 
Go meaſure earth, weigh air, and ſtate the tides, 20 
Inſtruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old time, and regulate the ſun; 

Go ſoar with Plato to th' empyreal ſphere,. _ 

To the firſtgood, firſt perfect, and firſt fair 5 s 

Or tread the may round his follow'rs trod. 25 
And quitting ſenſe call imitating Gad, —_— 
As eaſtern priefts in giddy circles run 
And turn their heads to imitate the fun. 
Go, teach eternal wiſdom how to rule 


Then drop into thyſelf, and be a fool | 30 


f > 4 4 


Superior beings, when of late they . — — 
A mortal man upfold all nature's law, IC 
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Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 
And ſhew'd a NEwrox as we ſhew an ape. 


Could He, whoſe rules the rapid comet, bind, 


Deſcribe, or fix, one movement of his mind ? 
Who ſaw its fires here riſe, and there deſcend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end? 
Alas what wonder! man's ſuperior part 
Uncheck'd may rife, and climb from art to art; 
But when his own great work 1s but begun, 
What reaſon weaves, by paſhon is undone, 
Trace ſcience then, with modeſty thy guide; 
PFirſt trip off all her equipage of pride; 
Deduct but what is vanity or dreſs, 
Or learning's luxury, or idleneſs; 
Or tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain, 
Mere curious pleaſure or ingenious pain; 
Expunge the whole, or lop th' excreſcent _ 
Of all our vices have created arts ; 
Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, * 


253 


Which -ſery'd the paſt, and muſt the times to come! 


Lo principles in human nature reign; 
Self-love, to urge, and reaſon, to reſt rain; 
Tor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move, or govern all: 
And to their proper operation fill -- - 
Aſcribe all good, to their improper ill. 


Self- love, the ſpring of motion, acts the foul ; 


Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole. 
Man but for that, no action could attend, 
And but for this, were active to no end. 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 
Or meteor-like, flame lawleſs thro? the void, 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy'd; 
Moſt ſtrength the moving principle requires 
Active its taſk, it prompts, impels, inſpires : 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 
Form'd but to check, * and adviſe, 


Self- 
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Self- love {till ſtronger, as its object's nigh ; 

Reaſon's at diſtance, and in proſpect lie; 

That ſees. immediate good, by preſent ſenſe, 

Reaſon, the future, and the conſequence ; 

+ Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 75 
At beſt more watchful this, but that more ftrong. 
The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend, 

Reaſon ſtill uſe, to reaſon ftill attend: 

Attention, habit and experience gains, 

Each ſtrengthens reaſon, and ſelf- love reſtrains. 80 
Let ſubtile ſchoolmen teach theſe friends to fight, 
More ſtudious to divide, than to unite, | 

And grace and virtue, ſenſe and reaſon ſplir, 

With all the raſh dexterity of wit. 

Wits, juſt like fools, at war abvut a name, | 85 
Have full as oft, no meaning, or the ſame. 

Self-love and reafon to one end aſpire, 

Pain their averſion, pleaſure their deſire: 

But greedy that its object would devour, Wow 

This taſte the honey, and not wound the flower-: 90 
Pleaſure, or wrong or rightly underſtood, * 
Gur greateſt evil, or our greateſt good. | 

Modes of ſelf-love the Paſſions we may call; 
"Tis real good, or ſceming, moves them all : 33 

But fince not every good we can divide, 95 
And reaſon bids us for our own provide; 

Paffions the? ſelſiſh, if their means be fair, | 
Liſt under reafon, and deferve her care: 

Thoſe that imparted, court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take ſome virtue's name. 100 
In lazy apathy let Stoics boaſt . 

Their virtue fix d; tis fix'd as in a froſt, 

Contracted all, ring to the breaft ; 

But ſtrength of mind is exerciſe, not reft : þ 
The riſing tempeſt puts in act the foul, © 103 

Parts it may ravage, but preſerves the whole. 4 
On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, 

Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale : | 
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h Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find; | 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 110 
Paffions, like elements, tho? born to fight, 
Yet mix'd and ſoft ned, in his work unite: 
"Theſe, 'tis enough to temper and employ ; 
But what compoſes man can man deſtroy 2 
Suffice that reaſon keep to nature's road, 115 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain, 
Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 
Make, and maintain, the balance of the mind: 120 
The lights and ſhades, whoſe well-accorded ſtrife 
Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 
Pleafures are ever in our hands or eyes, 
And when in act they ceaſo, in proſpect riſe; 
Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find. 125 
The whole employ of body and of mind. | 
All ſpread their charms, but charm not all alike ; 
On diff*rent ſenſes diff rent objects ftrike ; 
Hence diff* refit paſſions more or leſs inflame, 
As ſtrong or weak, the organs of the frame; 130 
And hence one maſter paſſion in the breaſt, 
Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſt. 
As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Reccives the lurking principle of death; 
The young diſeaſe that muſt ſubdue at length, 135 
Grows with his growth, and ſtrengthens with his ſtrength: 
So, caſt and mingled with his very frame, 
The mind's diſeaſe, its ruling paſſion came: 
Each vital humour which ſhould feed the 3 
Soon flows to this, in body and in ſoul; 140 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the honed, 
As the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 
And pours.it all upon the peccant part. 
Nature its mother, Habit 1s its nurſe ; 145 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe ; 
Vor. I. Mm EReaſon 
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Reaſon itfelf but gives it edge and pow'r, 


As heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour; 


We, wretched ſubjects, tho” to lawful ſway, 
In this weak queen, ſome fav*rite ſtill obey. 
Ah! it the lend not arms, as well as rules, 
What can ſhe more, than tell us we are fools ? 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 
A ſharp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend. 

Or from a judge turn pleader, to perſuade 

The choice we make, or juſtify it made: 
Proud of an eaſy conqueſt all along, 

She but removes weak paſſtons for the ſtrong ; 
$0, when ſmall humours gather to a gout, 
The doctor fancies he has driv'n 'em out. 

Yes, nature's road muſt ever be prefer d; 

Reaſon is here no guide, but ſtill a guard; 
*Fis her's to rectify, not overthrow, 

And treat this paſſion more as friend than foe : 
A mightier Pow'r the ftrong direction ſends, 
And ſev'ral men impels to ſev' ral ends. 

Like varying winds, by other paſſions toſt, 

"This drives them conſtant to a certain coaſt. 
Let pow'r or knowledge, gold or glory pleaſe. 
Or (oft more ſtrong than all) the love of caſe : 


Thro' life *tis follew'd, ev'n at life's expence: 


The merchant's toil, the ſage's indolence, 
The monk's humility, the hero's pride, 
Al, all alike; find reaſon on their fide. 

Th' Eternal Art, educing good from ill, 
Grafts on this paſſion our beſt principle; 
Tis thus, the Mercury of man is fix'd, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix'd, 
The droſs cements what elſe were too reſin'd, 
And in one int'reſt body acts with mind. 

As fruits ungrateful to the planter's care, 
On ſavage ſtocks inſerted, learn to bear, 
The ſureſt virtues thus from paſſions ſhoot, 
Wild nature's vigour working at the root, 
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What crops of wit and honeſty appear, 

From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate, or fear! 

See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply ; 

Ev'n av'rice, prudence ; floth, philotophy : 

Luſt, thro? ſome certain ſtrainers well reſin'd, 

Is gentle love, and-charms all womankind : 

Envy, to which th' igneble mind's a flave, 

Is emulation in the learn'd or brave: 

Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 

But what will grow on pride, or grow on ſhame. 
Thus nature gives us (let it check our pride) 

The virtue neareſt to our vice ally'd ; 

Reaſon the bias turns to good from ill, 

And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 

The fiery ſoul abhor'd in Catiline, 

In Decius charms, in Curtius 1s divine. 

The fame ambition can deftroy or fave, 

And makes a patriot, as it makes a knave. 
This light, and darkneſs in eur chaos join'd, 

What ſhall divide? The God within the mind. 
Extremes in nature equal ends produce, 

In man, they join to ſome myfterious uſe: 

Tho' each by turns the others bounds invade, 

As in ſome well-wrought picture, light and ſhade, 

And oft ſo mixt, the diff” reace is too nice 

Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. 
Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 

That vice or virtue there is none at all. 

If white and black blend, ſoften, and unite 

A thouſand ways, is there no black or white? 

Aſk your own heart; and nothing is ſo plain; 

Tis to miſtake them, coſts the time and pain. 
Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; 

Yet ſcen too oft', familiar with her face, 

We tirit endure, then pity, then embrace. 

But where, th' Extreme of vice, was ne'er agreed: 


Aſk, where's the north? at York 'tis on che T weed, 
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In Scotland at the Orcades, and there 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the lord knows where. 

No creature owns it in the firſt degree, 225 
But thinks his neighbour further gone than he. | 


Ex'n thoſe who dwell beneath its very Zone, 


Or never feel the rage, or never own; 

What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. 230 
Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man muſt be, | 

Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree; 

The rogye and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 

And &en the beſt by fits what they deſpiſe. 

*Tis but by parts we follow good or ill, | 235 


For, vice or virtue, Self directs it till ; 


Each individual ſeeks a ſev'ral goal: 
But Heav'n's great view is ane, and that the Whole; 
That counter-works each folly and caprice; 


That diſappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice: 240 


That, happy frailties to all ranks apply'd, 


Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 


Fear to the ſtateſman, raſhneſs to the chief, 


To kings preſumption, and to crowds belief, 
That, virtue's ends from vanity can raiſe, 245 
Which ſeeks to int'reſt, no reward but praiſe ; s 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 


The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 


Heav'n, forming each on other to 2 
A maſter, or a ſervant, or a friend, - 259. 
Bids each on other for aſſiſtance call, Af 
Till one man's weakneſs grows the finength of all. 
Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer {till ally 
The common int'reſt, or endear the tye: 

To theſe we owe true friendſhip, love ſincere, 25 $ 
Each home-felt joy thatlife inherits here ; e 
Yet from the ſame we learn, in its decline, 


Thoſe joys, thoſe loves, thoſe int'reſts to reſign; 


Taught half by reaſon, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly paſs away. 260 
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Whatc'er the paſhon, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbour with himſelf; 
The learn'd is happy, nature to explore ; 
The fool is happy, that he knows no more; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given; 25 
The poor contents him with the care of heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 
The fot a "Ie luis a king; | 

The ſtarving chymiſt in his golden views _ 
Supremely bleſt, the poet in his muſs .. 27 

See! ſome ſtrange comfort ey*ry Tate attend, 

And pride beſtow'd on all, a common friend; 
pee ! ſome fit paſſion ev ry age ſupply, . 
Hope travels thro', nor quits us when we die. | 
Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 275 
Pleag'd with a rattle, tickled with a ſtraw : | 
Some livelier play- thing gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite; . | 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuſe his riper ſtage, 
And beads and pray Wos are the toys of age: 280 
Pleas'd with this bauble ſtill, as that before: 
Till tir'd he ſleeps, and life's poor play is Oer. 
Mean while Opinion gilds with varying rays 

Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our 2 N | 

| Each want of happiness by hope fupply'd, to -s 
And each vacuity of ſenſe by pride: ou | 
Theſe build as faſt as knowledgeean deſtroy: % 
In folly's cup fill laughs the bubble, 3 Joy 3 
One proſpect loft, anothgs ſtill we gain | 
And not a vanity is giv'n in van, 22390 
E'en mean Self-love becomes, by force divine, : 
The ſcale to meaſure others wants e 
See! and confeſs, one comfort ſtill muſt riſe, | 
Tis this, tho' man's a fool, yet Gop 1s WISE. 
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ARGUMENT of 
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Of the NaTuRE and STATE of W with Reſpe@ 
to SOCIETY, 


T HE tele univerſe one ſyſtem of ſociety, ver. 7, &c. 
Nothing is made wholly for itſelß, nor yet wholly 
for another, 27. The happineſs of animals mutua!, 49. 


Reaſon or inflinf operate alike to the good of each indivi- 


dual, 79. Reaſon or inſtinct operate alike to ſociety, in all 
animals, 109. How far ſociety carried by inſtinct, 11 53 
how much. farther by reaſon, 128. Of that which is 
ealled the fate of nature, 144. Reaſon inſtructed by in- 
KtinEt in the invention of arts, 166; and in the forms of 


fociety, 176. Origin of political ſocietiet, 196. Origin of 


monarchy, 207. Patriarchal government, 212. Origin of 
true religion and government, from the ſame principle, of 
ue, 231, &c. Origin of ſuper/lition and ryranny, from the 


ſame principle, of fear, 237, &c. The influence of „- 
Be operating to the ſacial and public geod, 266. Reſtora- 


tion of true religion and government on their firſt prin- 
ciple, 288. Mixt government, 288. Various forms of 
each, and the true end of all, 300. © 
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ERE then we reſt; *The univerſal cauſe 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws.“ 
In all the madneſs of ſuperfluous health, 
The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth, 

Let this great truth be preſent night and day, 8 

But moſt be preſent, if we preach or pray. # 
Look round our world ; behold the chain of love a 

Combining all below and all above. f 
See plaſtic nature working to this end, 

The fngle atoms each to other ten. 14 
AttraQ, attracted to, the next in place :1 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 

Sce matter next, with various life endu'd, ” 911 
Prefs to one center ſtill, the gen'ral good. 2 

Zee dying vegetables life ſuſtain, ts 
See life diſſolving vegetate again: | 
All forms that periſh, other forms ſupply, 

By turns we catch the vital breath, and die; 

Like bubbles on the ſea of matter borne, | 
They riſe, they break, and to that ſea return. 29 
Nothing is foreign ; parts relate to whole 

One all-extending, all-preſerving ſoul 

Connedts each being, greateſt with the leaſt ; 

Made beaſt in aid of man, and man of beaſt; 

All ſerv'd, all ſerving: nothing ſtands alone 25 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

Has God, thou fool! work'd ſolely for thy good, 

Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food ! 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly ſpread the flow'ry lawn. 30 
Is it for thee the lark aſcends and fings ? | 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 


Is 


* 


AI Eris TIE. 
nit for thee the linnet pours his throat? 


Loves of his own, and raptures ſwell the note. 
The bounding fteed you pompouſly beſtride, 38 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
Is thine alone tlie ſeed that ſtrews the plain ? 
THe birds of heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harveſt of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and juffly, the deſerving fteer: 40 
The hog that plows not, nor obeys . 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all: | 
Know, nature's children ſhall divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a 3 


+ While man exclaims, «« ſee all things for my uſe!“ 45 


See man for mine, replies a pamper'd gooſe; 
And juft as ſhort of reaſon He muſt fall, 


_ Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 


Grant that the pow'rful ſtill the weak controul ; 
De man the wit and tyrant of the whole; 50 
Nature that tyrant checks; he only knows, 
And helps, anothers OE s wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
[Smit with her varying pluthage, ſpare the dove? 
1 the jay the inſects gilded wings > 55 


Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings? 


Man cares for all: to birds he gives The woods, 
To beaſts his paſtures, and to fiſh his floods; 
For ſome his int'reſt prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleaſure, yet for more his pride: 60 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy | 
Th” extenfive bleſſing of his luxury, 
That very life his lcarned hunger craves, 
"He ſaves from famine, from the ſavage ſaves : 
Kay, feaſts the animal he dooms his feaſt, 65 
And, till he ends the being, makes it bleſt ; 
Which ſecs no more the ſtroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favour'd man by touch ethereal ſlain. 
The creature had his feaſt of life before; 
Thou too muſt periſh, when thy feaſt is er! 70 
= 4 To 
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To each unthinking being, Heay'n a friend, 
Gives not the uſeleſs knowledge of it's end: 
To man imparts it; but with ſuch a view 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 
The hour conceal'd, and ſo remote the fear, 75 
Death ſtill draws. nearer, never ſeeming near. 
Great ſtanding miracle! that Heav'n aſſign'd 
Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. 

Whether with reaſon, or with inſtin& bleſt, 
Know, all enjoy that pow'r which ſuits them beſt; 80 
To bliſs alike by that direction tend, | 
And find the means proportion dito their excl, 
Say, where full inſtinct is th' unerring guide, 
What pope or council can they need beſide ? 
Reaſon, however able, cool at beſt, 85 
Cares not for ſervice, or but ſerves when preſt, 
Stays *till we call, and then not often near; 
But honeſt inſtinct comes a volunteer, 
Sure never to o erſnoot, but juſt to hit; 
While ſtill too wide or ſhort is human wit; 90 
Sure by quick nature happineſs to gain, 
Which heavier reaſon labours at in vain. 
This too ſerves always, reaſon never long; 
One muſt go right, the other may go wrong. | 
See then the acting and comparing pow'rs, 95 
One in their nature, which are two in ours! | 
Aral reaſon raiſe o'er inſtinct as you can, 
In this 'tis God directs, in that *tis man. 

Who taught che nations of the field and wood | 
To ſhun their poiſon, and to chuſe their food? 100 
Preſcient, the ties or tempeſts to withſtand, 6 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand ? 

Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? 

Who bid the ſtork, Columbus-like, explore 105 
Heav'ns not his own; and worlds unknown before? 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 
Nor. I. | Nn God, 
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God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliſs, and ſets its proper bounds : 
But as he fram'd a whole, the whole to bleſs, 
On mutual wants built mutual happineſs : 


So from the firſt, eternal Ox DER ran, 


And creature link'd to creature, man to man. 
Whate'er of life all- quick'ning æther keeps, 
Or breaths thro? air, or ſhoots beneath the deeps, 


Or pours profuſe on earth, one nature feeds 


The vital flame, and ſwells the genial ſeeds. 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 
Or wing the ſky, or roll along the flood, 


Each loves itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 


Each ſex defires alike, *till two are one. 
Nor ends the pleaſure with the fierce embrace ; 


110 


Wd 


120 


They love themſelves, a third time, in their race. 


Thus beaſt and bird their common charge attend, 


The mothers nurſe it, and the ſires defend; 
The young diſmiſs'd to wander earth or air, 


There ſtops; the inſtinct, and there ends the care; 


The link diffolves, each ſeeks a freſh embrace, 
Another love ſucceeds, another race. 
A longer care man's helpleſs kind demands; 


That longer care contracts more laſting bands: 


Reflection, reaſon, ſtill the tics improve, 

At once extend the int*reft, and the love: 
With choice we fix, with ſympathy we burn F 
Each virtue in each paſſion takes its turn; 
And ſtill new needs, new helps, new habits riſe, 
That graft benevolence on charities, 

Still as one brood, and as another roſe, 

Theſe nat*ral love maintain'd, habitual thoſe : 
The laſt, ſcarce ripen'ꝰd into perfect man, 
Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began: 
Mem'ry and forecaſt juſt returns engage, 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 


While pleaſure, gratitude, and hope, combin'd, 


Still ſpread the inb reſt and preſery'd the kind. 
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Nor think, in NaTuRE's STATE they blindly trod; 
"The State of Nature was the reign of God: 
Self-love and ſocial at her birth began, 150 
Union the bond of all things, and of man. | 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid; 
Man walk'd with beaſt, joint tenant of the ſhade : 
The ſame his table, and the ſame his bed; 
No murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. 
In the ſame temple, the reſounding wood, 155 
All vocal beings hymn'd their equal God: | 
The ſhrine with gore unſtain'd, with gold undreſt, 
Unbrib'd, unbloody, ſtood the blameleſs prieſt: 
Heav'n's attribute was univerſal care, 
And man's prerogative, to rule, but ſpare. 160 
Ah! how unlike the man of times to come ! 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; 
Who, foe to nature, hears the gen'ral groan, 
Murders their ſpecies, and betrays his own. 
But juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds, 165 
And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds; | 
The fury-paſſions from that blood began, 
And turn'd on man, a fiercer ſavage, man. 

See him from nature riſing flow to art! 
To copy inſtinct then was reaſon's part; 170 
Thus then to man the voice of nature ſpake 
« Go, from the creatures thy inſtruction take: 
«« Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of the field; 
« Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 175 
Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to fail, 
«« Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
«« Here too all forms of ſocial union find, 
« And hence let reaſon, late, inſtruct mankind ex! 1:20 
Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee ; 
4 There towns atrial on the waving tree. 
Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies, 
«© The ant's republic, and the realm of bees; 
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& How thoſe in common all their wealth beſtow, 185 
« And anarchy without confuſion know; 
And theſe for ever, tho' a monarch reign, 

© Their ſep' rate cells and properties maintain. 
% Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, 
% Laws wiſe as nature, and as fix'd as fate. 190 


In vain thy reaſon ſiner webs ſhall draw, 


« Entangle juſtice in her net of law, 
* And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 


1 Still for the ſtrong too weak, the weak tov ſtrong. 


* Yet go! and thus o'er all the creatures ſway, 195 
Thus let the wiſer make the reft obey ;_ 
& And for thoſe arts mere inftin& could afford, 

Be crown'd as monarchs, or as gods ador'd.” | 
Great nature ſpoke 3 obſervant man obey'ds Þ —- 
Cities were built, ſocieties were made: 200 

Here roſe one little ſtate ; another near | | 
Grew by like means, and join'd, thro' love or fear, 
Did here the trees with ruddier burthens bend, 

And there the ſtreams in purer rills deſcend ? | 
What war could raviſh, commerce could beſtow, 205 
And he return'd a friend, who came a foe, 

Converſe and love, mankind might ffrongly draw, 
When love was liberty, and nature law. 

Thus ſtates were form'd; the name of king unknown, 


Till common int'reſt plac'd the ſway in one. 210 


"Twas VIX TU E ONLY (or in arts or arms, 
Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms). 
The fame which in a fire the ſons obey'd, 
A prince the father of a people made, 

Till then, by nature crown'd, each patriarch fate, 215 
King, prieſt, and parent, of his growing ſtate z | 
On him their ſecond providence, they hung, 

Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

He from the wond'ring furrow call'd the food, 
Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, 220 
Draw forth the monſters of th' abyſs profound, 
Or fetch thy atrial eagle to the ground, 

ET! : Till 
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Till drooping, ſick' ning, dying they began ess 

Whom they rever'd as God to mourn as man: 

Then, looking up from fire to fire, explor'd 229 

One great Firſt Father, and that firſt ador d. 2 

Or plain tradition that this All begun, 22 4 

Convey'd unbroken faith from ſire to ſon 

The worker from the work diſtin was known, : 

And ſimple reaſon never ſought but one: 23 

Ere wit oblique had broke that ſteady light, 

Man, like his Maker, ſaw that all was right; 

To virtue, in the paths of pleaſure trod, 

And own'd a father when he own'd'a God. 

Love all the faith, and all th” allegience then; 235 

For nature knew no right divine in men, FE 

No ill could fear in God; and underſtood 

A ſoy*reign being, but a ſov'reign good. 

True faith, true policy, united ran, 

That was but love of God, and this of man. 240 
Who firſt taught ſouls entſar's, and realms undone, | 

Th' enormous faith of many made for one; | 

That proud exception to all nature's laws, 

I' invert the world, and counter-work its cauſe ? 

Force firſt made conqueſt, and that conqueſt, law; 245 

Till ſuperſtition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then ſhar'd the tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And gods of conqu*rors, ſlaves of ſubjects made: 

She, midſt the light'ning s blaze, and thunder*s ſound, 

Whenrock'd the mountains, and when groan'd the ground, 

She an the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 

To pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they ; 

She, from the rending earth, and burſting ſkies, 

Saw gods deſcend, and fiends infernal rife s © 

Here fix'd the dreadful, there the bleſt abodes; 23% 

Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods; TY 

Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 

Whole attributes were rage, revenge, or luſt; 

Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, 


And, ſorm'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 260 


: 
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Next his grim idol ſmear'd with human blood 3 | 
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Zeal then, not charity, became the guide ; 

And hell was built on ſpite, and heav'n on pride. 
Then facred ſeem'd th' ethereal vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore; 
Then firſt the Flamen taſted living food; 


265 


With heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world below, 
And play'd the God an engine on his foe. 

So drives ſelf-love, thro? juſt, and thro' unjuſt, _ 
To one man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, luſt : 279 
The ſame ſelf- love, in all, becomes the cauſe 
Of what reſtrains him, government and laws. 

For, what one likes, if others like as well, 
What ſerves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
How ſhall he keep, what, ſleeping or awake, 275 
A weaker may ſurprize, a ſtronger take? 
His ſafety muſt his liberty reſtrain : 
All join to guard what each defires ro gain. 
Forc'd into virtue thus, by ſelf-defence, 
Ev*n kings learn'd juſtice and benevolence : 280 
Self- love forſook the path it firſt purſu'd, 
And found the private in the public good. 

Twas then the ſtudious head or gen'rous mind, 
Follow'r of God, or friend of human kind, 
Poet or patriot, roſe but to reſtore 215 
The faith and moral, nature gave before ; 
Re-lum'd her ancient light, not kindled new; 
If not God's image, yet his ſhadow drew: 
Taught pow'r's due uſe to people and to kings, 
Taught nor to flack, nor ſtrain its tender ſtrings, 290 
The leſs, or greater, ſet ſo juſtly true, 
That touching one muſt ſtrike the other two; . 


* jarring int'reſt, of themſelves create 


according muſic of a well-mix'd ſtate. 
Such is the world's great harmony, that ſprings 295 
From Order, Union, full conſent of things: 
Where ſmall and great, where weak and mighty, male 


Io ſerve, not ſuffer, ſtrengthen, not invade ; 


4 . More 
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More pow'rful each as needful to the reſt, | 
And, in proportion as it bleſſes, bleſt ; 300 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring | 
Beaſt, man, or angel, ſervaat, lord, or king. 

For forms of government let fools conteſt ;; 

Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt ; 
For modes of faith, let graceleſs zealots fight; 305 
His can't be wrong whoſe life is in the right: 

In faith and hope the world will diſagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity ; 
All muſt be falſe that thwart this One great end 2 dan 

And all of God, that bleſs mankind, or mend. 310 
Man, like the gen'rous vine, fapported lives: 
The ſtrength he gains is from th? embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 

Vet make at once their circle round the ſun; 

So two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul ; 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole, 

Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral frameg 

And bade' Self-loye and Social be the ſame, 
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ot the NATURE and STATE of TRY with Ned 
to HAPPINESS. 


FALSE notions of happineſs, philoſophical and po- 
pular, anſwered from ver. 19 to 27. It is the end of 
all men, and attainable by all, 30. God intends happi- 
neſs to be qual; and to be ſo, it muſt be ſocial, ſince all 
particular happineſs depends on general, and fince he go- 
verns hy general, not particular laws, 37. As it is neceſ- 
ſary for order, and the peace and welfare of ſeciety, that 
external goods ſhould be unequal, happineſs is not made to 
confift in theſe, 51. But notwithſtanding that inequa- 
lity, the balance-of happineſs among mankind is kept even 
by providence, by the two paſſions of hope and fear, 70. 
What the happineſs of iadwidralt is, as far as it is con- 
ſiſtent with the conſtitution of this world; and that the 
good man has here the advantage, 77. The error of im- 
puting to virtue what are only the calamities of nature or 
fertune, 94. The folly of expecting that God ſhould alter 
his general laws in favour of particulars, 121. That we 
are not judges who are good; but that whoever they are, 
they muſt be happieſt, 133, &c, That external goods are 
not the proper rewards, but often inconſiſtent with, or 
deſtructive of virtue, 167. That even theſe can make 
no man happy without virtue: inſtanced in riches, 185. 
Honours, 139. Nobility, 205. Greatneſs, 217. Fame, 237. 
Superior Talents, 250, &c. With pictures of human infe- 
city in men poſſeſſed of them all, 269, &c. That vir- 
tue only conſtitutes a happineſs, whoſe object is univerſal, 
and whoſe- proſpect eternal, 309. That the perfection of 
wirtue and happineſs conſiſts in a conformity to the ORDER 
of PROYIDENCE herc, and a 8 895 to it here and 
hereafter, 326, dec. 
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HArrixzss! our if being s end and aim! 
Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content! whate' er thy name: 
That ſomething ſtill which prompts th? eternal figh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 
Which Mill ſo near us, yet beyond us lies, 
Oerlook'd, ſeen double, by the fool and wiſe. 
Plant. of celeſtial ſeed ! if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow ? 
Fair op'ning to ſome court's propitious ſhine, | | 
Or deep with di'monds iti the flaming mine? 120 
_ Twan'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels Yield, ? 
Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field? . 

Where grows? where grows it not? If vain our toil,” 2 
We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil': og a. 
Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs ene we a is 
'Tis no where to be found, or ey*ry where: 
"Tis never to be bought, but N ty ho free,” | 
And fled from monarchs, St. John i dwells with thee. _ 

Aſk of the learn'd the way? The learn'd are blind : 
This bids to ſerye, and that to ſhun, mankind; 20 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe, Aa of 
Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe ; 1 
Same ſunk to beaſts, find pleaſure end in pain 
Some ſwell'd to gods, confeſs een virtue vai 3 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, —— IJ 25. 
To truſt in ev'ry thing, of doubt of all. n 

Who thus define it, ſay they more or _— * 
Than this, that DN is Happineſs ? : 15 1 | 

Take nature's path, and mad opinion's leave; 1 3 
All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive; 7 0 30 ' 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but SY * and meaning well; 

Vor. I. | Dea And 


erte 


And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 


232 


Equal is common ſenſe, and common eaſe, OD 


Remember, man, the univerſal cauſe 35 
& ARQs not by partial, but by gen'ral laws ;” 
And makes what happineſs we juſtly call 
Subſiſt not in the good of one, but all. 
There's not a bleſſing individuals ſind, 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind: 465 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, | 
No cavern'd hermit, reſts ſelf-ſatisfy'd : . 
Who moſt to ſhun or hate mankind pretend, 


Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend: 1 


Abſtract what others feel, what others think, bt. I 45 


All pleaſures ſicken, and all glories fink : 
Each has his ſhare ; and who would more obtain, 


Shall find, the pleaſure pays not half the pan. 
Onpzx i is heav'n's firſt law; and this conſoſti., 
Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 0 
More rich, more wiſe; but who infers from * W 
That ſuch are 3 ſhocks all common kale. 42 
Heav'n to mankind impartial, we confeſss - 7 
If all are equal in their happineſs :.../ .; +. - . by 1 
But mutual wants this happineſs increaſe 3. ; 55 
All nature's diff*rence keeps all nature's h ; 
Condition, circumſtance is not the thing z 
Bliſs is che ſame in ſubject or in king, 
In who obtain defence, or who, defend, 5 * _ 1 
In him who is, or him who finde a friend: +. 60 
Heav'n breathes thro? ev'ry member of the Whole. 
One common bleſſing, as one common foul, Sac, 
But fortune's gifts if each alike polleſt,.... ... :+;... 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt ). Wits 
If then to all men happineſs, was „ E nt fo: 695 
God in externals could not place content. 
Fortune her gifts may, variouſly diſpoſe, 
And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe ; 
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But heav'n's juſt balance equal, wall appear, 


While thoſe are %. 3 and theſe in fear: 70 
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Not preſent good or ill, 1 joy or curſe, 
But future views of better, or of worſe. 

Oh ſons of earth I attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies? 
Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 75 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe. 

Know, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Competence. 80 
But health confiſts with temperance alone; 
And peace, oh virtue! peace is all thy own. 
The good or bad the gifts of ſortune gain; 
But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. 
Say, in purſuit of profit or delight, bat 85 
Who riſk the moſt, that take wrong means, or r right ? 
Of vice or virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, | 
Which meets contempt, or which compaſſion firſt ? 
Count all th' ad vantage proſp*rous vice attains, 
?Tis but what virtue flies from and diſdains: 90 
And grant the bad what happineſs they wou'd; 
One they muſt want, which is, to paſs for wood, 

Oh blind to truth, and God's whole ſcheme _ 
Who fancy bliſs to vice, to virtue woe! 2 
Who ſees and follows that great ſcheme the beſt, 
Beſt knows the bleſſing, and will moſt be bleſt. 

But fools, the good alone, unhappy call, 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 

Sce Falkland dies, the virtuous and the juſt? 

dee godlike Turenne proſtrate on the duft ! 100 
See Sidney bleeds amid the martial ftrife ! | 
Was this their virtue, or contempt of life? 
Say, was it virtue, more tho! heay'n neter gave, 
I. amented Digby ! ſunk thee to the grave? 

Tell me, if virtue made the ſon expire, 
Why, full of days and honour lives, the fire ? ; 
Why drew Marſeilles' good biſhop purer breath, 
When nature ficken'd, and each gale was death 2 
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Or why ſo long (in life if long can be) ® 

Lent heav'n a parent to the poor and me ? 110 
What makes all phyfical or moral ill? 

There deviates nature, and here wanders my 

God ſends not ill; if rightly underſtood, 

Or partial ill is univerſal good, 

Or change admits, or nature las it fall l 

Short, and but rare, till man improv'd it all. 

We juſt as wiſely might of heav'n complain 

That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, 

As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eaſe Es 

When his lewd father gave the dire diſeaſe, 120 


Think we, like ſome weak prince, th' eternal cauſe, 


Prone for his fav'rites to reverſe his laws ? 
Shall burning ZEtna, if a ſage requires, 
F orget to thunder, and recall her fires ? | 
On air or ſea new motions be impreſt, 125 
Oh blameleſs Bethel! to relieve thy breaſt ? ? 
When the looſe mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation ceaſe, if you go by ? 
Or ſome old temple, nodding to its fall, | 
For Chartres? head reſerve the hanging wall? 130 
But ſtill this world (fo fitted for the knave) i ah 
Contents us not. A better ſhall we have? 
A kingdom of the juſt then let it be: 
But firſt conſider how thoſe juſt agree. | 
The good muſt merit God's peculiar care} © 135 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are? * 


One thinks on Calvin heav'n's own ſpirit fell; 
Another deems him inſtrument of hell; I g 


If Calvin feel heav'n's bleſfing, or its rod, 

This cries there is, and that, there is no God. 140 
What ſhocks one part will edify the reſt, "$4 
Nor with one ſyſtem can they all be bleſt. 

The very beſt will yariouſly incline, 

And what rewards your virtue, puniſh mine. 
WHATEVER 1s, 15 RIGHT,— This world, 'tis true, 145 


Was made for Ga e ſor Ti itus too; 


* | ; | * 
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And which more bleſt? Who chain 'd his country, My, 
Or he whoſe virtue fightd to loſe a day? 

* But ſometimes virtue ſtarves, while yiee! is fed.” 
What then? Is the reward of virtue bread 2: 159 
That, vice may merit, ?tis the price of toil ; 

The knave deſerves it, when he. tills the — 

Tue knave deſerves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for. gain. | 
The good man may be weak, be indolent; . 155 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. | . 
But grant him riches, your demand is oer? 

4 No ſhall che good want health, the good want pow'rz“ 
Add health and pow' r, and ev? ry earthly thing, NT YL 
„ Why bounded pow'r? why private? why no king?“ 
Nay, hy external for internal giv'n? 16 
Why is not man à god, and earth a heay*n ? 

Who aſk and reaſon thus, will ſcarce conceive 

God gives enough, white he has more to give; [2 
Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand: ; 165 
Say, at what part of nature will they ſtand? 2 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 

The ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart-felt joy, 

Is virtue's prize : a better would you fix ? * 
Then give Humility a coach and ſix, | 170 
Juſtice a conqu'ror's ſword, or Truth a gown, 
Or Public Spirit its great cure, a crown. 

Weak, fooliſh man! will heay'n reward us there 
With the ſame traſh mad mortals wiſh for here? $1 
The boy and man an individual makes, 178 
Yet ſigh'ſt thou now for apples and for cakes ? - 
Go, like the Indian, in another life 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife; 

As well as dream ſuch trifles are aſſign'd, 

As toys and empires, for a godlike mind. 190 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or be deſtructive of the thing: 

How oft” by theſe at ſixty are undone 

The yirtues of a ſaint at twenty-one ! 
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To whom can riches give repute, or truſt, SPE 185 
Content, or pleaſure, but the good and juſt ? | 
udges and ſenates have been bought for gold, 
em and love were never to be fold, 

Oh fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 5 
The lover and the lore of human-kind, 190 
Whole Hfe is healthful, and whoſe conſtience gert 
Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds a year, 

Honour and ſhame from no condition rife z 
AR well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has ſome ſmall difffrence made, 195 
One ſtaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; = 
The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gowud, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 5 
What differ more (you cry) than crown and cow! pr. | 
Fll tell you, friend ! a wiſe man and a fool. 209 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow: 
The reſt is all but leather or prundlla, 204 

Stuck Ger with titles and hung round with ſtrings, 


That thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings. 


Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 
In' quiet flow from Lycrece to Lucrece: 


But by your father's worth if your's you rate, 


Count me thoſe only who were good and great, 219 

Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood _ 

Has crept thro* ſcoundrels ever fince the e 

Go? and pretend your family is young; | 

Nor own your fathers have been fools ſo long. 8 

What can ennoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards? 21 5 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. + 
Look next on greatneſs ; ſay where greatneſs lies, 

Where, but among the heroes and the wiſe? 

Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 3 

From Macedonia's madman to the Swede; 22Q 

The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find 

Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 4 


Not 
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Not one looks. backward; onward till he goes, 
Vet neꝰ' er looks forward further than his noſe. 


No leſs alike the politic and wiſe; 223 
All fly flow things, with circumſpeive eyes: 1 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, T 


Not that themſelves are wiſe, ; but others weak. 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, thele can cheat; | 
"Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great ; | 230. 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 1 
Is but the more a fool, the more a — NR 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, FAY 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed / MA - ' 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeec. do 
What's fame? a fancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our dea. 
Juſt what you hear, you have, and what's unknown | 
The ſame; (my lord) if Tully's, or your ow n. 24 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 05 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 3 
To all beſide as much an empty ſhade gf | 
An Eugene living, as a Cæſar dead; 
Alike or when, or where they ſhone, or ſhine, | 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. | 
A wit's a N and a chief a rod; Fs 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. | 
Fame but from death a villain's name can fave, 
As juſtice tears his body from the grave 228 
When what t'oblivion better were reſign' d, 1 
Is hung on high, to poiſon half mankind. 
Alt fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; ... . * 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart; "EW" 
One ſelf-approving. Lowe whole years ie 268 
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Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas; 5 a 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, . A 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. „ ite #26 
In parts ſuperior what advantage lies 2 i wait 
Tm (for you can) what is it to be wiſe? ? 369 
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2. ET HIC EIS TIL ES. 
ei but n ch we little can be known; 


Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir nf. 


—— U ͤ 2 ———— nr > es 


To fee all others faults, and feel our own ; oel 5 
Condemn'd in bus' neſs, or in arts to Bude, 3 | 
Without à ſecond, or without a judge: 5 
Truths would you teach, or ſave a finking land? 265 
Al fear; none aid you, and few” underſtanlc. 
Painful preheminence ! yourſelf to vier 
Hove life's weakneſs; and its comforts too. 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account: 
Make fair deductions; ſee to what they mount: 27⁰ 
How much of other each is ſure to coſt; LITE TO 
How each for other oft” is wholly loft; 


How inconſiſtent greater goods wink theſe O 


How ſometimes Hife ĩs riſqu d, and always caſe 


Think, and if fill the things thy envy call, 455 
Say, would'ſt thou be the man to whom they fall 5 
To ſigh for ribbands if thou art ſo fill, 


Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? , | 
Look but on Gripus, ot on Gripus wife. : 50 280 
If parts allure thee, think how - ponders 9 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt; meaneſt of mankind: by An! 
Or raviſh'd wich the whiſtling of a name, 

See Cromwell, dama'd to everlaſting fame! $655 rage | 
Tf all, united, thy ambition calf,” 4 « =; 
From ancient My; learn to ſtorn chem all. 


There, in the rich; che honour'd, fam d and yaw, _ 


es the falſe ſcale of happineſs complete! $4 £7597 2 
In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who ky,” | 0 
How happy thofe to ruin, thete betray. © "_ 
Mark by what' wretchied ſteps their glory grow, | A 
From ———— as proud Venice _— 
In each how guiltand*greatnefs'equal'ran, 
And all that rais'd thie hero, fail th Wart + Rat biguet 1 
Now Europe's laurels on their brows' behold, . 
But ftain'd with blood, or ill exchang'd for ast. A 
Then ſee them broke with toils, or ſunk in eaſe, 
Or infamous for A (al 
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ETHIC EPISTLES. 
Oh wealth ill-fated! which no act of fame 
E'er taught to ſhine, or ſanctif) d from ſhame! 
What greater bliſs attends their cloſe of life? 


Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 


And haunt their flumbers in the pompous 1 a 


Alas! not dazzled with their nbon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day; 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale, that blends their glory with their ſhame ! 


Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 


6 Virtue alone 1s happineſs below.“ \ 0% 
The only point where human bliſs ſtands ain, 
And taſtes the good without the fall to ul; | 
Where oaly merit conſtant pay receives, # 
Is bleſt in what it takes, aid White ie 3 
The joy unequalFd, if its end it Zain, TY” 
And if it loſe, attended with no pain; 2K 
Without ſatiety, tho? e'er ſo bleſs'd, —— 
And but more reliſh'd as the more diftres'd ;* 8 
The hroadeſt mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Leſs pleaſing far than virtue's very tears 


Good, from each ohject, from each 98 — 2 


For ever exercis'd, yet never xd; .- 3 © 
Never elated, while one man's. opppeſity; A 
Never deintell; while another's: blels'd ; DE 
And where no Wants, no wiſhes can remain, 
Since but to wiſh more iti, e ge, 
See the ſole bliſs heav n cguld og a beſtow! 


ED] 


325 


Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can know : 


Vet pbor with fortune, and with fearning blind, 


The bad muſt miſs, the good, untaught, will find; 


Slave to no ſect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature, up to nature's 


Purſues that chain Which links th' immenſe defi ign, 


Joins heav'n and carth, and mortal and divine; ; 3 
Sees, that no being any bliſs can know, 
Byt touches ſoms above, and ſome below; 


Vor. I. P p 
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Learns, from this union of che rifing whole, 

The firſt, laſt purpoſe of the human ſoul ; 

And knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 

All end, in Lovz or Gon, and Love of Man, 349 
For him alone, Hope lcads from goal to goal, 
And opens till, and opens on his foul; 

Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the blifs that fills up all the mind. 

He ſees, why nature plants in man alone 345 


— 


Hope of known bliſs, and faith in bliſs unknown : 


(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind 
Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find) 
Wiſe is ker preſent ; ſhe connects in this 


His greateft virtue with his greateſt bliſs ; | 350 


At once his own bright proſpect to be bleſt, 
And ftrongeſt motive to aſſiſt the reſt. 

Self-love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 
Grves thee to make thy . s bleſſing thine, 


ls this too little for the boundleſs heart? —_ 


Extend it, let thy enemies have part: 


Graip the whole worlds of reaſon, life, and ſenſe, 


In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence : 
Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 


And height of bliis but height of charity = 300 


God loves from w hole to parts: but human ſoul 
Muſt rife from individual to the whole, 
Seli- love but ſerves the virtuous mind to rs 
As the ſmalt pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov'd, a circle ſtrait . 365 
Another ſtill, ant ſtill another fprcads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; 
His country next; and next all human race: 


Wide and mo: ie, th' o'crfiowings of the mind 


Take ev'ry creature in, of ęv'ry kind ; 370 
Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs Want) bleſt, 
And hcav*n bcholds its image in his breaſt, 

Come then, my friend! wy genius! come along; 
Oh matter of the poct, and the ſong! ! 


| And. 
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And while the muſe now ſtoops, or now aſcends, 375 
To man's low paſſions, or their glorious ends, 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wile, 

To fall with dignity, with temper ric ; 

Form'd by thy converſe, happily to fteer 

From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere; | 380 
Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, | ” 
Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 

Oh ! while along the ſtream of time thy name g 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame; = 
Say, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 3885 | 
Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale ? | 

When ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in duſt repoſe, 

Whoſe ſons thall bluſh their fathers were thy foes, 

Shall then this verſe to fature age pretend 

Thou wert my guide, philoſopher, and friend? 390 

That, urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneful art, 

From ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart; a 
For wit's falſe mirror held up nature's light; | 
Shew'd erring pride, WHATEVER 1s, IS RIGHT ; 

That Reaſon, Paffion, anſwer one great aim ; 39s 
That true Self-love and Social are the fame ; 

That Virtue only makes our bliſs below; 

And all our knowledge is, OuRsELVES ro KNOw. 
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T H E 
UNIVERSAL PRAYERS. 
DEO OPT. MAX. 
ATHER of pt 1 _ 


In ev'ry clime ador'd, 
By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 


Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood: 
Who all my ſenſe confin'd 

To know but this, that Thou art Good, 

And that myſelf am blind; 


Yet gave me, in this dark eſtate, 

Too ſee the good from ill; 

And binding nature faſt in fate, 
Left free the human will. 


What conſcience dictates to be done, . 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell to ſhun, 

That, more than heav'n purſue, 


What bleſſings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away; 

For God is paid when man receives, 
T'enjoy is to obey. 


® It may be proper to obſerve, that ſome paſſages, in the preceding Eſſay, 
having been unjuſtly ſuſpected of -a tendency towards Fate and Naturaliſm, 
the author compoſed this Prayer as the fam. of all, to ſhew that his ſyſtem 
was founded in Free-will, and terminated in piety ; that the firſt canſe was 
| as well the lord and governor of the univerſe as the creator of it ; and 
that, by ſubmiſſion to his will (the great principle enforced throughout the 
Eſſay) was not meant the ſuffering ourſelves to be carried along by z blind 
determination, but the reſting in a religious acquieſcence, and confidence full 
of Hope and Immortality. To give all this the greater weight, the poet 
cboſe for his model the LoxbD's PRA YER, n of all others, beſt de- 
ſerves the title prefixed to his 2 | 
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8 UNIVERSAL PRAYER, 


Yet "got to earth's contracted ſpan 
Thy goodneſs let me hound, 
Or think thee lord alone of man, 


When thouſand worlds are round? 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts fd thrbwy 
And deal damnation round the land, 


On each I judge thy- foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right fotay : 

If I am wron . teach _ Heart 
To find 


Save me alike from foolith . 
Or impious diſcontent, 

At aught thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy gootineſs leit. 


Teach me to feel another's woe; 
To hide the fault I ſee ; s 
That mercy I to others ſhow, 
That mercy ſhow to me. 


Mean tho' I am, not whoHy fo, 
Since quicken'd by thy breath; 

O lead me whereſoc'er] go,, 
Thro' this day's lite or death. 


This day, be bread and peace my lot: 
All elfe beneath the ſun, 

Thou know'# if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


To thee, whole temple is all ſpace, 


Whoſe altar, carth, fea, 1kies ! 
One chorus let ail being raiſe! 
f All naturc's 1 riſe! 


dee MORAL 


MORAL ESSAYS, 
I N 


FOUR BFI 


1 


SEVERAL PERSONS. 


Eſt brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures : 

Et ſermone opus eſt modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo, 
Defendente vicem modo Rhetoris atque Poetæ, 
Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque, 
Extenuantis eas conſulto 


Ho, 


Vor. I. 24 
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e 


Yet not to earth's contracted ſpan 
Thy goodneſs let me bound, 
oy think thee lord alone of man, 
When thouſand worlds are round: [IF 4 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Prefumt thy bolts fd thrbwy 
And deal damnation round the land, 


On each I judge thy- for. | 
If I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right fo' ftay : 


If I am wrong, oh teach my keart 
To find It better way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh, — * 
Or impious diſcontent, | 

At aught thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy goodneſs leut. 


Teach me to feel another” woe, 
To hide the fault I ſee ; 5 
That mercy I to others ſhow, 
That mercy ſhow to me. 


Mean tho' I am, not wholly ſo, 
Since quicken'd by thy breath; 
O lead me whereſoe' zer I oo... . 
Thro' this day's life or death. 


This day, be bread and peace my tt : 
All elfe beneath the ſun, 

Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


To thee, whole temple i 18 all ſpace, 
Whoſe altar, carth, fea, 1kies ! 
One chorus ter ail being raiſe! 
All naturc's OT rile ! 
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FOUR EPS TLEN 


SEVERAL PERSURNSY 


Eſt brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures : 

Et ſermone opus eſt modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo, 
Defendente vicem modo Rhetoris atque Poetæ, 
Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque, 
Extenuantis eas conſulto | 


Hor, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| 1 HE Ess AY on MAN was intended to have been 
compriſed in Four Books. 

The Firſt of which, the author has given us under that 
title, in four epiſtles. 

The Second vas to have conſiſted of the ſame number: 
1. Of the extent and limits of human reaſon. 2. Of 
thoſe arts and ſciences, and of the parts of them, which 
are uſeful, and therefore attainable, together with thoſe 
which are unuſe ful, and therefore unattainable. 3. Of 
the nature, ends, uſe, and application of the different 
capacities of men. 4. Of the uſe of learning, of the 
{cience of the world, and of wit; concluding with a ſa- 
tire againſt a miſapplication of them, illuſtrated by pic- 
tures, characters, and examples. 

The Third Book regarded civil regimen, or the ſci- 
ence of politics, in which the ſeveral forms of a republic 
were to be examined and explained; together with the 
ſeveral modes of religious worſhip, as far forth as they 
affect ſociety; between which the author always ſuppoſed 
there was the moſt intergſting relation and cloſeſt con- 
nection; ſo that this part would have treated of civil and 
religious ſociety in their full extent. 

The Fourth and laſt Book concerned private ethics, or 
practical morality, conſidered in all the circumſtances, 
orders, profeſſions, and ſtations of human life. 

The ſcheme of all this had been maturely digeſted, and 
communicated to L. Bolingbroke, Dr. Swift, and one or 
two more, and was intended for the only work of his ri- 
per years: but was, partly through ill health, partly 
through diſcouragements from the depravity of the times, 
and partly on prudential and other conſiderations, inter- 
rupted, poſtponed, and, laſtly, in a manner laid aſide. 

But as this was the author's favourite work, which 
more exactly reflected the image of his ſtrong capacious 
mind, and as we can have but a very imperfect idea of it 
from the digecta membra Poetæ that now remain, it may 
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not be amiſs to be a little more particular concerning 
each of theſe projected books. 


The Firſt, as it treats of man in the abſtract, and con- 


ders him in general under every of his relations, be- 


comes the foundation, and furniſhes out the ſubjects of 
the three following; + ſo that 

The Second Book was to take up again the Firſt and 
Second epiſtles of the Firſt Book, and treats of man in 
his intellectual capacity at large, as has been explained 
above. Of this only a ſmall part of the concluſion 


(which, as we ſaid, was to have contained a ſatire againſt 


the miſapplication of wit and learning) may be found in 
the Fourth Book of the Dunciad, and fp and down, oc- 
caſionally, in the other Three. 

The Third Book, in like manner, was to reaſſume the 
fabje& of the Third epiſtle of the Firſt, which treats of 
man in his ſocial, political, and religious capacity. But 
this part the poet afterwards conceived might be beſt exe- 
cuted in an Epic Poem; as the action would make it 
more animated, and the fable leſs invidious; in which 
all the great principles of true and falſe governments and 
religions ſhould be chiefly delivered in feigned examples. 

The Fourth and laſt Book was to purſue the ſubject of 
the Fourth Epiſtle of the Firſt, and treats of Ethics, or 
practical morality ; and would have conſiſted of many 
members; of which the four following epiſtles were de- 
tached portions : the two firſt, on the Characters of Men 


and Women, being the introduQory part of this con- 


cluding book. 
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AR UU 
Of the . and CHARACTERs of MEN. 


| HAT it is not ſufficient for this knowledge to 
conſider man in the abftra# : books will not ſerve 

the purpoſe, nor yet our own experience ſingly, ver. 1. 
General maxims, unleſs they be formed upon beth, will 
be but notional, 10. Some peculiarity in every man, 
characteriſtic to himſelf, yet varying from himſelf, 15. 
Difficulties ariſing from our own paſſions, fancies, facul- 
ties, &c. 31. The ſhortneſs of life to obſerve it, and 
the uncertainty of the principles of actian in men to obſerve 
by, 37, &c. Our own principle of action often hid from 
ourſelves, 41. Some few characters plain, but in general 
confounded, diſſembled, or inconſiſtent, 51. The ſame 
man utterly different in different places and ſeaſons, 71. 
Unimaginable weakneſſes in the greateſt, 70, &. No- 
thing conſtant and certain but God and nature, 95. No 
judging of the metives from the actions; the ſame actions 
| proceeding 
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proceeding from contrary motives, and the ſame mo- 


tives influencing contrary actions, 100. II. Yet to form 


characters, we can only take the fronge/? actions of a man's 
life, and try to make them agree : The utter uncertainty 
of this, from nature itſelf, and from policy, 120. Cha- 
raters given according to the rank of men of the world, 
135. And ſome reaion for it, 140. Education alters 
the nature, or at leaſt character, of many, 149. Aions, 
paſſions, opinions, manners, humours or principles, all ſubject 
to change. No judging by nature, from 158 to 178. III. 
It only remains to find (if we can) his RULING PASSION : 
that will certainly influence all the reſt, and can recon- 
cile the ſeeming or real inconſiſtency of all his actions, 
175. Inſtanced in the extraordinary character of Clodic, 
179. A caution againft miſtaking /ecord gualities for firſt, 
which will deſtroy all poſſibility of the knowledge of 
mankind, 210. Examples of the ſtrength of the ruling 


peſſwn, and its continuation to the laſt breath, 222, &c. 
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E S, you deſpiſe the man to books confin'd, 

Who from his ſtudy rails at human kind ; 
Tho” what he learns'he ſpeaks, and may advance 
Some gen'xal maxims, or be right by chance. | 
The coxcomb bird, ſo talkative and grave, 8 
That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave, 
Tho' many a paſſenger he rightly call, 
You hold him no philoſopher at all. 

And yet the fate of all extremes is ſuch, = 
Men may be read, as well as books, too much, 10 
To obſervations which ourſelves we make, 

We grow more partial for th* obſerver's ſake; 

To written wiſdom, as another's leſs ; 

Maxims are drawn from notions, theſe from gueſs. 
There's ſome peculiar in each leaf and grain, 15 
Some unmark'd fibre, or ſome varying vein ; 

Shall only man be taken in the grofs ? 

Grant but as many ſorts of mind as moſs. 

That each from other differs, firſt confeſs ; 

Next, that he yaries from himſelf no leſs ; 20 
Add nature” 5, cuſtom's, reaſon's, paſſion" s ſtrife, 
And all opinion's colours caſt on life. 

Our depths who fathoms, or our ſhallows finds, 
Quick whirls, and ſhifting eddies, of our minds ? 

On human actions reaſon tho? you can, 25 

It may be reaſon, but it is not man: | 

His principle of action once explore, 

That inſtant *tis his principle no more. 

Like following life thro? creatures you diſſect, 

Jou loſe itin the moment you deteR, 30 
Yet 
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Yet more; the diff” rence is as great between 
The optics ſeeing, as the objects ſeen. 
Att manners take a tincture from our own; 
Or come diſcolour'd thro? our paſſions ſhown. 
Or fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies, 35 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thouſand dyes, 
Nor will life's ſtream for obſervation ſtay, 
It hurries all too faſt to mark their way: 
In vain ſedate reflections we would make, 
When half our knowledge we muſt ſnatch, not take. 40 
Ofr in the paſſion's wild rotation toſt, 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt : 
Tir'd, not determin'd, to the laſt we yield, 
And what comes then is maſter of the field. | 
As the laſt image of that troubled heap, | 45 
When ſenſe ſubſides, and fancy ſports in fleep, 
(Tho” paſt the recollection of the thought) 
Becomes the ſtuff of which our dream is wrodght: 
Something as dim to our internal view, 25 
Is thus, perhaps, the cauſe of moſt we do. 50 
True, ſome are open, and to all men known; 8 
Others ſo very cloſe, they're hid from none; 
{So darkneſs ſtrikes the ſenſe no leſs than light) 
Thus gracious Chandos is belov'd at fight ; 
And ev'ry child hates Shylock, tho” his ſoul 55 
Still fits at ſquat, and peeps not from its hole. 
At half mankind when gen'rous Manly raves, 
All know tis virtue, for he thinks them knaves; 
When univerſal homage Umbra pays, 
All fee tis vice, and itch of vulgar praiſe, 60 
When flatt'ry glares, all hate it in a queen, 
While one there is who charms us with his ſpleen. 
But theſe plain characters we rarely find: 
Tho” ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind: 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole; Ge 
Or affectations quite reverſe the ſoul. 
The dull, flat falſchood ſerves for policy, 
And in the cunning, truth itſelſ's a lie; 
| 3 Unthought- 
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Unthought-of frailties cheat us in the wiſe z © 
The fool lies hid in inconſiſtencies. 

See the ſame man, in vigour, in the gout; 
Alone, in company; in place, or out'y 

Early at bus'neſs, and at hazard late; 
Mad at a fox chaſe, wiſe at a debate: 
Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball; 

Friendly at Hackney, faithleſs at Whitehall. 
Catius is ever moral, ever grave, 
Thinks who endures a knave, is next a knave, 
Save juſt at dinner—then prefers, no doubt, 

A rogue with ven'ſon to a ſaint without. | 
Who would not praiſe Patricio's high deſert, 
His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehenſive head! all int'reſt weigh'd, 
All Europe ſav'd, yet Britain not betray'd. 
He thanks you not, his pride is in picquette, 
Newmarket- fame, and judgment at a bet. 
What made (ſay Montagne, or more ſage — 
Otho a warrior, Cromwell a buffoon? 
A perjur'd prince “ a leaden faint revere, 


7 


A godleſs regent tremble at a ſtar rx? 90 
The throne a bigot keep, a genius quit . 
Faithleſs through piety, and dup'd thrg* wit? ＋ 
Europe a woman, child, or dotard rule, * 1 
And juſt her wiſeſt monarch made a fool tfꝰ?ꝰ = 
Know, God and Nature only are the ſame : © 95 I 
In man, the en ſhoots at flying game; 11 i 
A bird of paflage! gone as ſqon as found. 
Now in the moon perhaps, ow under gvodued, 1:54 


Louis XI. of France wore in his hat a leaden image of the Virgia 
Mary, which when he ſwore by, he feared to break his oath. 

+ Philip, duke of Orleans; regent of France, in the minority of Louis 
XV. ſuperſtitious in judicial aſtrology, though an unbeliever in all religion: 

$ Philip V. of Spain, who after renouncing the throne for religion, re- 
ſamed it to gratify his queen; and Victor Amadeus II. king of Sardinia, 
who reſigned the crown, and trying to n it, was impriſoned till his 
death, 

t The Czarina, the king of ig the — and the above · mer tioned 
king of Sardinia, 
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In vain the ſage, with retroſpective eye, 

Would from th' apparent What conclude the Why, 100 
Infer the motive from the deed, and ſhew, 

That what we chanc'd was what we meant to do. 

Behold if fortune or a miſtreſs frowns, 

Some plunge in bus'neſs, others ſhave their crowns * 

To eaſe the ſoul of one oppreſſive weight, 105 
This quits an empire, that embroils a ſtate : 

The ſame aduft complexion has impell'd 

Charles to the convent, Philip to the field *. 

Not always actions ſhew the man: we find 
Who does a kindneſs, is not therefore kind: 110 
Perhaps proſperity becalm'd his breaſt, 

Perhaps the wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt : 

Not therefore humble he who ſeeks retreat, 

Pride guides his-ſteps, and bids him ſhun the great : 
Who combats bravely is not therefore brave, 115 
He dreads a death- bed like the meaneſt ſlave; 3 
Who reaſons wiſely 1 is not therefore wiſe, 

His pride in reas'ning, not in acting lies. 

But grant that actions beſt diſcover man; | 
Take the moſt ſtrong, and ſort them as you Can. 120 
The few, that glare, each character muſt mark, 

You balance not the many in the dark. 

What will you do with ſuch as diſagree ? ' 

Suppreſs them, or miſcall them policy ? 

Muſt then at once (the character to ſave) _ 125 
The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? | 
Alas! in truth the man but chang'd his mind, 


Perhaps was fick, in love, or had not din'd. | 


* The attrablthite complexion? of Philip IT. is well known, but not a 
well that he derived it from his father Charles V. whoſe health, the hiſtori- 
ans of his life tell us, was frequently difordered by bilious feyers. But what 
the author meant principally to obſerve here was, that this humour made 
both theſe princes act contrary to their character ; Charles, who was an ac- 
tire man, when he retired into a convent; Philip, who was a man of the 


cloſet, when he gave the battle of St. A. yrs 
Aik 
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Aſk why from Britain Cæſar would retreat? | 
Cæſar * himſelf might whiſper he was beat. 130 
Why ritk the world's great empire for a 2 ? 950 


Cæſar perhaps might anſwer he was drunk. 20% 
But ſage hiſtorians ! *tis your taſk to prove - 


One action conduct; one heroic love. © ff © © 
'Tis from high life high characters are drawn; 313 
A faint in crape is twice a faint i R 
A judge is juſt, a chan@lor juſter fill; n 
A gownman, learn'd; a biſhop, what YOu will; Sr 4 
Wiſe, if a miniſter; "Vie if a king, nm 


More wiſe, more learn d, more juſt, more every thing: 

Court-virtues bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, 141 

Born where heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate: 

In life's low vale, the ſoil the virtues like, = a 

They 'pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders ſtrike. 

Tho' the ſame ſun with all- diffuſive O_o 

Bluſn in the roſe, and in the dYmond Babe + 

We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, © 
And juſtly ſet the gem above the flow r. 


Tis education forms the common mind, 


Juſt as the twig is bent, the tree's incl 2 "0 
Boaſtful and rough, your firft ſon is 21s 3 ; 1 
The next a trodefman, meek, and much a liar; m 


Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold and brave; 
Will ſneaks a ſeriv'ner, an exceeding knave: 
Is he a churchman? then he's fond of pow! r: 155 
A quaker ? ily: a preſbyterian? ſoun: | 


A ſmart free-thinker ? all things in an hour, 


- * 


Cæſar wrote his Commentariey, i in imitation of the Greek Generale, for 
the entertainment of the world: But had his friends aſked him, in his car, 
the reaſon of his ſudden retreat from Britain, after ſo many pretended vie- 


'tories, we have cauſe to ſuſpect, even from his own public mb of the 
matter, that he would have. Whiſper'd he was beat. 


+ After the battle of Pharſalia, Cæſar purſued his enemy to Alexandria, 
where he became infatuated with the charms of Cleopatra, and inſtead of 
puſhing his advantages, and diſperſing the relicks of the Pharſalian quarrel, 
(after narrowly eſcaping the violence of an enraged populace) brought upon 
hioelf an ungece{ſary war, at a time his arms were moſt wanted elſewhere. 
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Aſk men's opinions: Scoto now ſhall tell 
How trade increaſes, and the world goes well; 
Strike off his penſion, by the ſetting ſun, ix 266 
And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. 
That gay free-thinker, a fine talker once, 
What turns him now a ſtupid filent dunce? 
Some God, or ſpirit, he has lately found; 
Or chanc'd to meet a miniſter that fed, 165 
Judge we by nature ? habit can efface, : 
Int'reſt overcome, or policy take place: 
By actions? thoſe uncertainty divides : 
By paſhons? theſe diſſimulation hides : a 
Opinions? they ſtill take a wider range: 170 
Find, if you can, in what you cannot change. 
Manners with fortunes, humours turn'd with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times, 
Scarch then the Ro LIN PASssION: * there, alone, 
The wild are conſtant, and the cunning known; 175 
The fool conſiſtent, and the falſe ſincere; 
Prieſts, princes, women, no diſſemblers hen, 
This clue once found, unravels all the reſt, | 
The proſpe& clears, and Wharton ftands confeſt. 


Wharton, the ſcorn and wonder of our days, 180 
Whoſe ruling paſſion was the luſt of praiſe: 
Born with whate'er could win it from the wiſe, 


Women and fools muſt like him or he dies: 
'Tho' wond'ring ſenates hung on all he ſpoke, 


The club muſt hail him maſter of the joke. 185 


Shall parts ſo various aim at nothing new? 

He'll ſhine a Tully, and a Wilmot + too. 

'Then turns repentant, and his God adores 

With the ſame ſpirit that he drinks and whores ; | 
Enough if all around him but admire, 190 
And now the punk applaud, and now the frier, 


ble ay e's Man, ep. it. ver. 133. et ſeq. 
1 John Wilmot, E. of Rocheſter, famous for his wit and extrayagancies 
9 the time of Charles II. 
. Thus 
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Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting nothing but an honeſt heart: 
Grown all to all, from no one vice exempr ; 
And moſt contemptible, to ſhun contempr 
His paſſion ſtill, to covet geryral praiſe, 
His life, to forfeit it a thouſand ways; 
A conſtant bounty which no friend has made 
An angel tongue, which no man can perſuade ; 
A fool, with more of wit than half mankind, 
Too raſh for thought, for action too refin'd ; "bs 
A tyrant to the wife his heart approves ; / 
A rebel to the yery king he loves; | 
He dies, ſad outcaſt of each church and date, 
And, harder ftill'! flagitious, yet not great, * 
Aſk you why Wharton broke chro' ev'ry rule? 
*T'was all for fear the knaves ſhould call him fool. 
Nature well known, no prodigies remain, 
Comets are regular, and Wharton plain. 


Vet, in this ſearch, the wiſeſt may miſtake, 


If-ſecond qualities for firft they take, 
When Catiline by rapine ſwell'd his ſtore 3 © 
When Cæſar made a noble dame a whore": - 
In this the luſt, in that the/avarice 00 
Were means, not ends; ambition was the vice. 
That very Cæſar born in Scipio's das 
Had aim'd, like him, by chaſtity, at praiſe. | 
Lucullus, when frugality could charm, 
Had roaſted turnips in the Sabine farm. 

In vain th* obſerver eyesthe builder's toil, 

But quite miſtakes the ſcaffold for the pile, 

In this one paſſion man ein ſtrength. enjoy, 
As fits give vigour, juſt when they deſtroy. 
Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 
Vet tames not this; it ſticks to our laſt ſand. 
Conſiſtent in our follies and our fins, 

Here honeſt nature ends as ſhg- begins. 

Old ;.oliticians chew on wiſdom paſt, 

And futter on in bug neſs to the laſt ; 


195 
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As weak, as earneſt ; and as gravely out, . . 230 
As ſober Laneſb'row * dancing in the gout. 
Behold a rey'rend fire, whom want of grace 


Has made the father of a nameleſs race, 


Shov'd from the wall perhaps, or rudely preſs'd 
By his own ſon, that paſſes by unbleſs'd : 235 
Still to his wench he crawls on knocking knees, 
And envies ev'ry ſparrow that he ſees. 
A falmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate ; 
"The doctor call'd, declares all help too 3 
«« Mercy ! cries Helluo, mercy on my ſoul! 240 
4 Ts there no hope ?—Alas !—then bring the jowl.” 
The frugal crone, whom praying pricſts attend, 


Still ſtrives to ſave the hallow'd taper's end, 


Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires, 
For one puff more, and in that puff expires. 245 
«« Odious! in woollen! *twould a ſaint provoke, 


(Where the laſt words that poor Narciſſa ſpoke) 


«© No let a charming Chintz, and Bruſſels lace 

« Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face ; 

«© One would not, ace, be frightful when one's dead 

& And Betty give this cheek a little red,” 251 
The courtier ſmooth, who forty years had ſhin'd 


An humble ſervant to all human-kind, 


Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce hon tongue could ſtir, 
« If—where 'm going—l could ſerve you Sir?” 255 
« I give and I deviſe (old Euclio ſaid, 


And figh'd) © my lands and tenements to Ned.” 
Your money, Sir?—<* My money, Sir, what all? 


c Why, —if I muſt—(then wept) I give it Paul.“ 
The manor, Sir ?—*© The manor! hold, he cry'd, 260 
c Not that. — cannot part with that” and dy'd. 

And you! brave Cobham, to the lateſt breath, 


Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death: 


Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt, 

6 Oh, fave my country, heav'n!“ ſhall be your laſt. 
An ancient nobleman, who continued this practice long after his legs 

were diſabled by the gout. Upon the death of Prince George of Denmark, 


he demanded. an audience of the queen, to adviſe her to preſerve her health, 
— diſpel her grief by Dancing, 
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OTHING ſo true as what you once let fall, 
N «© Moſt women have no characters n 
Matter too ſoft a laſting mark to bear, 88 720 
And beſt diſtinguiſh'd by black, brown, or _ 

How many pictures of one ES, we view, iS 
All how unlike each other, all how true! | 
Arcadia's counteſs, here, in ermin'd pride, 
Is there, Paſtora by a fountain ſide. | 
Here Fannia, leering on her own good man, 
And there, a naked Leda with a ſwan, 
Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 

In Magdalene's looſe hair and lifted ere, 
Or dreft in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, | 
With fimp'ring angels, palms, and harps divine; 
Whether the charmer ſinner it, or ſaint it, 15 
If folly grow romantic, I muſt paint it. 

Come then, the colours and the ground prepare 3, 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air; 
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Chuſe a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it | 

Catch, ere The Wage, the Cynthia of this minute; 20 
Rufa, whoſe eye quick glancing o'er the Park, 

Attracts each light gay meteor of a ſpark, 

Agrees as ill with Rufa ſtudying Locke, + if) 

As Sappho's di'monds with her dirty ſmock; 

Or Sappho at her toilet's greazy taſk, 25 

With Sappho fragrant at an ev ning maſk : 

So morning inſects that in muck begun, 

Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the ſetting- ſun. 
How ſoft is Silia! fearful to offend ; 

The frail one's advocate, the weak one's friend. 30 

To her, Caliſta prov'd her conduct nice; 

And good Simplicius aſks of her advice. 

Sudden, ſhe ſtorms i ſhe raves ! You tip the ei, 

But ſpare your cenſure: Silia does not drink. 

All eyes may ſee from what the change aroſe, 335 

All eyes may ſee—a pimple on her noſe. 7 
Papillia, wedded to her am'rous ſpark, 


Sighs for the ſhades How charming is a park!“ 


A park is purchas'd, but the fair he ſees 


All bath'd in tears. Oh odious, odious trees! P- 1/&- 


Ladies, like variegated tulips, ſhow ; 
'Tis to their changes half their charms we owe; 4 
=_ by defect, and delicatel weak, 
ir happy ſpots. the nice admirer take. | a 
*T was thus Calypſo once each heart alarm'd, 45 


Aw'd without virtue, without beauty charm- d; ee 


Her tongue bewitch'd as oddly as her eyes, 

Leſs wit than mimic, more a wit than wiſe ; 

Strange graces till, and ſtranger flights ſhe had, 

Was jun not ugly, and was juſt not mad; - 59 
Vet ne'er ſo ſure our paſſion to create, | : 
As when ſhe touch'd the brink of all we hate. 

_  Narciffa's nature, tolerably mild, 

To make a waſh, would hardly "2-5 Schild ac: 52 
Has ey'n been prov'd to grant a lover's pray” r, Ze bY - 
And paid a tradeiman once to make him ſtare; 
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_ Give alms at Eaſter, in a chriſtian trim, 

And 'made a widow happy, for a whim. 

Why then declare good-nature 1s her ſcorn, | 
When *tis by that alone ſhe can be borne ? 60 
Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name? 

A fool to pleaſure, yet a ſlave to fame: 

Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs, 

Now drinking citron with his Grace and Chartres: - 
Now conſcience chills her, and now paſſion burns; 65 
And atheiſm and religion take their turns; 

A very Heathen in the carnal part, 

Yet ſtill a ſad, good Chriſtian at her heart, 

Sec fin in ſtate, majeſtically drunk; 8 
Proud as a peereſs, prouder as a punk; 2 70 
Chaſte to her huſband, frank to all befide, 

A teeming miſtreſs, bet a barren bride. 
What then? let blood and body bear the fault, 
Her head's untouch'd, that noble ſeat of thought : : 
Such this day's 3 another fit | 75 
She ſins with poets thro' pure love of wit. 
What has not fir'd her boſom or her brains? 
Cæſar and Tall-boy, Charles and Charlema'ne. 
As Helluo, late diQator of the feaſt, 
The noſe of haut-gout, and the tip of taſte, 80 
Critiqu'd your wine, and analyz'd your meat, ; 
Vet on plain pudding deign'd at home to eat: 
So Philomede, lect'ring all mankind 
On the ſoft paſſion, and the taſte refin'd, 
Th' addrefs, the delicacy—ſtoops at once, 835 
And makes her hearty meal upon a dunce. | 
Flavia's a wit, has too much ſenſe to pray; 

To toaſt our wants and wiſhes, 1s her way ; 
Nor aſks of God, but of her ſtars, to give 
The mighty blefling, „while we live, to live.“ go 
Then all for death, that opiate of the ſoul + - 
Lucretia's dagger, Roſamonda's bowl. 
Say, what can cauſe ſuch impotence of kf” ? 
A ſpark 8 . or a ſpouſe too kind. 

Vo. Sf Wile 
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Wiſe wretck ! with pleaſures too refin'd to pleaſe; 95 
With too much ſpirit to be &er at eaſe; | 
With too much quickneſs ever to be caught; 
With too much thinking to have common thought : - 
You purchaſe pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a rage to live. 109 
Turn then fm wits; and look on Simo's mate, 
| No aſs ſo meek, no aſs ſo obſtinate. 
Or her, that owns her faults, but never mends, 
| Becauſe ſhe's honeſt, and the beſt of friends. 
Or her, whoſe life the church and ſcandal ſhare, 105 
For ever in a paſſion, or a pray'r. 
Or her, who laughs at hell, but (like her Grace) 
Cries, «Ah! how charming, if there's no ſuch place! 
Or who in ſweet viciffitude appears | 
Of mirth and opium, ratafie and tears, 
The daily anodyne, and nightly draught, 
To kill thoſe foes to fair ones, time and thought, 
Woman and fool are two hard things to hit; 
For true no-meaning puzzles more Maß wit. 
But what are theſe to great Atoſſa's mind? 115 
Scarce once herſelf, by turns all womankind! 
Who, with herſelf, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth ; 
| Shines, in expoſing knaves, and painting fools, 
Yet is, whate'er ſhe hates * ridicules. 120 
No thought advances, but her eddy brain 
Whiſks it about, and down it goes again. 
Full ſixty years the world has been hes trade, 
The wiſeſt fool much time has ever made. 
From loveleſs youth to unreſpected age, 125 
No paſſion gratify d, except her rage, * 
So much the fury ſtill out- ran the wit, 
The pleaſure miſs'd her, and the ſeandil hit. 
Who breaks with her, provokes revenge from hell, 
But he's 3 holder man who dares be well. 130 
— ev'ry turn with violence purſu'd, 
Nox more a ſtorm her hate than gratitude: 
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To that each paſſion turns, or ſoon or late ; 

Love, if it makes her yield, muſt make her hate: 
Superiors ? death! and equals? what a curſe ! 135 
But an inferior not dependant * worſe. 1 
Offend her, and ſhe knows not to forgive; 

Oblige her, and ſhe'll hate you while you live: 

But die, and ſhe'll adore you—Then the buſt | 
And temple riſe—then fall again to duſt, | 149 
Laſt night, her lord was all that's good and great; 

A knave this morning, and his will a cheat, 

| Strange! by the means defeated of the ends, 

By ſpirit robb'd of pow'r, by warmth of friends, 

By wealth of follow'rs ! without one diſtreſs 145 
Sick of herſelf thro? very ſelfiſhneſs ! 3 
Atoſſa, curs'd with ev'ry granted pray*t, 

Childleſs with all her children, wants an heir. 
To heirs unknown deſcends th' unguarded ſtore, 
r wandets, heav'n- dire ted, to the poor. 150 
Pictures like theſe, dear madam, to deſign, 7 
Aſks no firm hand, and no unerring line 
Somme wand'ring touches, ſome rade light, 
Some flying ſtroke alone can hit *em right: 
For how ſhould equal colours do the knack ? 155 
Chameleons who can paint in white and black? 
« Yet Chloe ſure was form'd without a ſpot.” — 
Nature in her then err'd not, but forgot, 
With e' ry pleaſing, ev'ry prudent part, 
„ Say, what can Chloe want?“ —She wants a heart, 
She ſpeaks, behaves, and aQs juft as ſhe ought, 161 
But never, never, reach'd one gen'rous thought. 
Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever; 3 
So very reaſonable, ſo unmov'd, 1.563 
As never yet to love, or to be 105% d. | 
She, while her lover pants upon her breaſt, 
Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt; 
And when ſhe 860 her friend in deep deſpaii; 
Obſerves how much a chintz exceeds mobair, 170 
81 2 | Forbid 
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Forbid it heav'n a favour or a debt 

She cer ſhould cancel—but ſhe may forget. 

Safe is your ſecret {till in Chloe's ear; 

But none of Chloe's ſhall you ever hear. 

Of all her dears ſhe never ſlander'd one, 175 

But cares not if a thouſand are undone. | 

Would Chloe know if you're alive or dead? 

She bids her footman put it in her head, 

Chloe is prudent - Would you too be wiſe 3 

Then never break your heart when Chloe dies. 180 
One certain portrait may (I grant) be ſeen, 

Which heav'n has varniſh'd out, and made a Queen: 

THE SAME FOR EVER! and deſcrib'd by all 

With truth and goodneſs, as with crown and ball. 

Poets heap virtues, painters gems at will, 185 

And ſhew their zeal, and hide their want of ſkill. 

Tis well—but, artiſts! who can paint or write, 

To draw the naked is your true delight. 

That robe of quality ſo ſtruts and ſwells, 

None ſee what parts of nature it conceals ; 190 

Th' exacteſt traits of body or of mind, 

We owe to models of an humble kind. 

If QuxENSBERRx to ſtrip there's no compelling, 

Tis from a handmaid we muſt take a Helen. 

From peer or biſhop tis no eaſy thing 195 


To draw the man who loves his god, or king: 
Alas! I copy, (or my draught would fail) 


From honeſt Mah'met, or plain parſon Hale. 

BZut grant, in public men ſometimes are ſhown, 

A woman's ſeen in private life alone: 200 
Our bolder talents in full light diſplay'd ; | 


Vour virtues open faireſt in the ſhade. 


Bred to diſguiſe, in public *tis you hide; 
There, none diftinguiſh *rwixt your ſhame or pride, | 
Weaknels or delicacy ; all ſo nice, 205 
That each may ſeem a virtue, or a vice. 
In men we various ruling paſſions find; 
In women, two almoſt divide the kind; 

| Thoſe 
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Thoſe, only fix'd, they firſt or laſt obey, = 
The love of pleaſure and the love of ſway. 2t0 
That, nature gives; and where the leſſon taught 
Is but to pleaſe, can pleaſure ſeem a fault ? 

Experience, this; by man's oppreſſion curſt, 
They ſeek the ſecond not to loſe the firſt, 

Men, ſome to bus'neſs, ſome to pleaſure take; 215 

But ev'ry woman is at heart a rake : 
Men, ſome to quiet, ſome to public ſtrife; 
But ev'ry lady. would be queen for life, 

Yet mark the fate of a whole ſex of queens! 
Pow'r all their end, but beauty all the means: 220 
In youth they conquer with ſo wild a rage, 

As leaves them ſcarce a ſubject in their age: 

For foreign glory, foreign joy, they roam 

No thought of peace or happineſs at home. | 
But wiſdom's triumph is well-tim'd retreat, 225 
As hard a ſcience to the fair as great! 

Beauties, like tyrants, old and friendleſs grown, 

Vet hate repoſe, and dread to be alone, 

Worn out in public, weary ev'ry eye, þ 
Nor leave one ſigh behind them when they die. 230 

Pleaſures the ſex, as children birds, purſue, 

Still out of reach, yet never out of view; 

Sure, if they . to ſpoil the toy at wolf, 

To covet flying, and regret when loſt: | 
At laſt, to follies youth could ſcarce defend, 2.35 
It grows their age's prudence to pretend _ 
Aſham'd to own they gave delight before, 

Reduc'd to feign it, when they give no more: 

As hags hold ſabbaths, leſs for joy than ſpite, 
So theſe their merry, miſerable night; 24 
Still round and round the ghoſts of beauty glide, c 
And haunt the places where their honour dy'd. 

See how the world its veterans rewards |! 

A youth of frolicks, an old age of cards; < 
Fair to no purpoſe, artful to no end, 245 
Young without lovers, old without a friend ; | 


2 A fop 
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A fop their paſhon, but their prize a ſot, 
Alive, ridiculous, and dead, forgot ! 

Ah! friend! to dazzle let the vain deſign; 
To raiſe the thought, and touch the heart, be thine! 2 50 
That charm ſhall grow, while what fatigns the ring, 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded wing t 
So when the ſun's broad beam has tir'd the ſight, 
All mild aſcends the moon's more ſober light, X 
Serene in virgin modcity ſhe ſhines, 256 
And unobſerv'd the glaring orb declines. 

Oh! bleft with temper, whoſe unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow chearful as to-day : 
She, who can love a ſiſter's charms, or hear | 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 260 
She, who ne'er anſwers till a huſband cools, 
r, if ſhe rules him, never ſhews ſhe rules; 
Charms by accepting, by ſubmitting ſways, 
'Yet has her humour moſt, when ſhe obeys ; 
Let fops or fortune fly which way they will ; 265 
Diſdains all loſs of tickets, or codille ; © 4 
Spleen, vapours, or ſmall-pox, above them all, 
And miſtreſs of herſelf, tho' China fall. 
And yet, believe me, good as well as ill, | 
Woman's at beſt a contradiction ſtill. 270 
Heav'n when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can 
Its laſt beſt work, but forms a ſofter man; 
Picks from each ſex, to make the fav'rite bleſt, 
"Your love of pleaſure, our defire of reſt : 
Blends, in exception to all gen'ral rules, 
Your taſte of follies, with our ſcorn of fools : 
Reſerve with frankneſs, art with truth ally'd, 
Courage with ſoftneſs, modeſty with pride; . 
Fix'd principles, with fancy ever new : 
Shakes all together, and produces—You. 280 
Be this a woman's fame: with this unbleſt, | 
Toaſts live a ſcorn, and queens may die a jeſt. 
This Phoebus promis'd (I forget the year) 
When thoſe blue eyes firſt open'd o on the ſphere ; 

Aſcendaat 
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Aſcendant Phoebus watch'd that hour with care, 28g 
Averted half your parents' fimple pray'r; 

And gave you beauty, but deny'd the pelf* 

That buys your ſex a tyrant o'er itſelf. 

The gen'rous god, who wit and gold refines, | 
And rjpens ſpirits as he ripens mines. 290 
Kept drofs for ducheſſes, the world ſhall know it, 

To you gave ſenſe, good-humour, and a poet. 


* The poet concludes his Epiſtle with a fine Moral. that deſerves the ſeri- 
ous attention of the public It is this, that all the extravagancies of theſe 
vic ous characters here deſcribed, are much inflamed by a wrong education, 
hinted at in ver. 203; and that even the beſt are rather ſecured by a good 
parura! than by the prudence and providence of parents; which obſervation 
is conveyed under the ſublime cl-fſical machinery of Phœbus in the aſcend- 
ant, watching the natal hour of his favourite, and averting the ill effects of 
her parents miſtaken fondneſs : for -ha@bus, as the god of Wit, confers 
Genius; and, as one of the aſtronomical E rer defeats the adventitious 
byas of education. | 
in concluſion, the great moral from beth theſe Epiſtles together is, that 
the two rareſt things | in all nature are a, difirterefted man and a reaſonable 
£0,740» WARBURTON, 
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ALLE. N, Lord BaTHuRsT. 


ARGUME N T: 


Of the Us E of Ries. 


T HAT it is known to few, moſt falling into one of 


the extremes, avarice or profuſion, ver. 1, &c. The 
point diſcuſſed, whether the invention of money has been 
more commodious or pernicious to mankind, 21 to 77. 
That riches, either to the avaricious or the prodigal, can- 


not afford happineſs, ſcarcely neceſſaries, 89 to 160. 
That avarice is an abſolute frenzy, without an end or 


purpoſe, 113, &c. 152, Conjectures about the motives 
of avaricious men, 121 to 153. That the conduct of 
men, with reſpect to riches, can only be accounted for 
by the ORDER oF PROVIDENCE, which works the ge- 
neral good out of extremes, and brings all to its great 
end by perpetual revolutions, 161 to 178. How a miſer 
acts upon principles which appear to him reaſonable, 179. 


"How a prodigal does the fame, 199. The due medium, 


and true uſe of riches, 219. The man of Roſs, 250. The 
fate of the profuſe and the covetous, in two examples; both 
miſerable in life and in death, 300, &c. The ftory of 


Sir Balaam, 339, to the end. 


EPISTLE 
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. {hall decide, when doctors diſagree, 
And ſoundeſt caſuiſts doubt, like you and me? 
You hold the word, from Joye to Momus giv'n, 
That Man was made the ſtanding jeſt of heav'n; 
And gold but ſent to keep the fools in play, 5 
For ſome to heap, and ſome to throw away. 
But I, who think more highly of our kind, 
(And ſurely, heav'n and J are of a mind) _ 
Opine, that nature, as in duty bound, 
Deep hid the ſhining miſchief under ground: 10 
But when by man's andacious labour won, 
Flam'd forth this rival too, its fire, the ſun, 
Then careful heav*n ſupply'd two ſorts of men, 
To ſquander theſe, and thoſe to hide agen. 
Like doors thus, when much 1 has paſt, 15 
We find our tenets juſt the ſame at laſt. 
Both fairly owing, riches, in effect, 
No grace of heav*n or token of th' ele&; 
Giv'n to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil, 
To Ward, to Waters, Chartres, and the devil 5. 
Vor. II. | r RE; 8 B. What 


* This Epiſtle was written after a violent out · ery againſt our author, on 
a ſuppoſition that he had ridiculed a worthy nobleman merely for his wrong 
tate. He juſtified himſelf upon that article in a letter to the earl of Bur- 
lington © 
4 John Ward, of Hackney, eſq; member of Parllament, being proſecuted 
by the ducheſs of Buckingham, and convicted of forgery, was firſt expellct 
the Houſe, and chen ſtood in the pillory on the 17th of March 1727. He 
was luſpetted of joining in a conveyance with Sir John Blunt, to ſecrete fifty. 
thouſand pounds of that director's eſtate, forfeited to the South · Sea com- 
pany by act of Parliament, The company recovered the fiſty thouſand 
pounds againſt Ward ; but he ſet up prior conveyances of his real eſtate to 
bis brother and ſon, and concealed ail his perſonal, which was computed ts 
he one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. Theſe-conveyances being alſo 
| {a alide * @ bill in Changcry, Ward was impriſoned, and hazarded the for- 
feiture 
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B. What nature wants commodious gold 1 | 
Tis thus we eat the bread another ſows. 
P. But how unequal it beſtows, obſerve, 
"Tis thus the riot, while, who ſow it, ſtarve : 
What nature wants (a phraſe I much diſtruſt) 25 
Extends to luxury, extends to luſt ; 
Uſeful, I grant, it ſerves what life requires, 
But drballf ul too, the dark aſſaſſin hires : 
B. Trade it may help, ſociety extend: | 
P. But lures the pyrate, and corrupts the friend. 30 
B. It raiſes armies in a nation's aid : 
P. But bribes a ſenate, and the land's betray'd. 
In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave; 
If ſecret gold ſap on from knave to knave. 
Once, we confeſs, beneath the patriot's cloak, 8 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea ſpoke, 
And jingling down the back-ftairs, told the crew, 
<<. Old Cato is as great a rogue as you.“ 
Bleft paper-credit ! laſt and beſt ſupply! 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly !. 40 
„ | : | Gold 


feiture of his life, by not hg] in his eſſccts 't ill the laſt day, which was 
that of his examination. 

Fr. Chartres, a man infamous for all manner of vices. When . was 
an enſign in the army, he was drummed out of the regiment for a cheat; be 
was next baniſhed Bruſſels, and drummed out of Ghent on the ſame account. 
After a hundred tricks at the gaming-tables, he took to lending of money 
at exorbitant intereſt and on great penalties, accumulating premium, in- 
tereſt, and capital into a new capital, and ſeizing to a minute when the pay- 
ments became due; in a word, by a conſtant attention to the vices, wants, 
and follies of mankind, he acquired an immenſe fortune. His houſe was a 
perpetual bawdy-houſe. He was twice condemned for rapes, and pardoned 
but the laſt time not without impriſonment in Newgate, and large con fiſca- 
tions. He died in Scotland in 1731, aged 62. The populace at his funeral 
raiſed a great riot, aimolt tore the body out of the coffin, and caſt dead dogs, 
&c into the grave along with it. The following epitaph contains his week 
racter very jultly drawn by Dr. Arbuthnot. 


| HERE continueth to rot 
The Body of FRANCIS CHARTRES, 
Who, with an 1NFLExX1BL.zs ConSTANCY, 
and IE INIT IBLE UN ITon Mir of Lite, 
PEAs18T Tb, 


In 
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Gold imp'd by "thee, can compaſs hardeſt things, 
Can pocket ſtates, 'can fetch or carry kings 

A ſingle leaf ſhall waft an army o'er, 81 

Or ſhip off ſenates to ſome diſtant ſhore; 1 * 
KAleaf, like Sibyl's, ſcatter to and fro 5 1511 afs 


Our fates and fortunes, as the wind ſhall blow: 
Pregnant with thouſands flits the ſcrap unſeen, 


And ſilent ſells a king, or 1 ed 


In ſpite . Ae and IuT IAM ITI 88 ea 
In the PRACTICE of EVERY Human VICE; 
Excepting PRODIGALITY and FYPoCarsy : 
His infatiable AvaRrice exempted him from the firſt, 
— His matchleſs IM UDC from the ſecond. 
i Nor was he mores ſingular 
In the undeviating Pravity of his Manners, 
Than ſucceſsful 
In Accunulating WEALTH ; | 
For, without TRADE or PrRoFzss10N, - | Er 
Without Taus r of PUBLic MoNnEY, | 
And without Bx1Br-worTHY Service, 
He acquired, or more properly created, ; 
A MinISTERItAL ESTATE. 
He was the only Perſon of his Time, 
Who could HEAT without the Maſk of Hox EST, 
Retain his Primeval MEANNESS | 
When poſſeſſed of Txn THoUSAND a Year, 
And having daily deſerved the GizBzT for what he did, 
Was at laſt condemned to it for what he could not do. 
Oh indignant Reader! 
Think not his Life uſeleſs to Mankind! 
PROVIDENCE connived at his execrable Deſigns, 
To give to Aſter- ages 
A conſpicuous Pxoor and EXAMPLE, g. 
Of how ſmall Eſtimation is ExoxB1TANT WEALTH 9 
in the Sight of G O D, ä — 
By his beſtowing ĩt on the moſt vuxworTHY of ALL MorTALS, | 


- 


Mr. Waters, the third of theſe worthies, was a man no way reſembling the 
former in his military, but extremely ſo in his civil capacity; his great for- 
tune having been . by the like Agent attendants on THe 1 bf 

others. | * 

In our author's time, many princes had been ent about the world, and 
great changes of kings projected in Europe. The partition · treaty had diſpoſed 3 
ol Spain ; France had ſet up a king for England,” who was ſent to Scotland, 9 
and back again; King Staniſlaus was ſent to Poland, and back * the I 
duke of "_ was ſent to Spain, and Don Carlos to Italy, ; 


8 17 Oh! 
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Oh! that ſuch bulky bribes as all might fee, 
Still, as of old, incumber'd villany ! 4. 5 5d 
Could France or Rome divert our brave deſigns, 
With all their brandies, or with all their wines? 
What could they more than knights and "fquires con · 

found, 

Or water all the quorum ten miles round ? 
A ftateſman's flambers how this ſpeech would ſpoil !. 55 
Sir, Spain has ſent a thouſand jars of oil; 
«© Huge bales of Britiſh cloth blockade the door . 
KA hundredoxen at your leeve roar.” | 

Poor Avarice one torment more would find ; 
Nor could Profufion ſquander all in kind, 60 
Aſtride his cheeſe Sir Morgan might we meet; 
And Worldly crying coals * from ſtreet to treet, 
Whom with a wig ſo wild, and mien ſo maz'd, 
Pity miſtakes for ſome poor tradeſman craz'd. 
Had Colepepper's & whole wealth been hops and hogs, 65 
Could he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs? 
His Grace will game: to White's a bull be led, 


With ſpurning heels and with a butting head. 


To Whites be carry'd, as to ancient games, 


Fair courſers, vaſes, and alluring dames. 70 


Shall then Uxorio, if the ſtakes he ſweep, 
Bear home fix whores, and make his lady wecp? 


Or ſoft Adonis, ſo perfum'd and fine, 
Drive to St. James's a whole herd of ſwine ? 


O filthy check on all induſtrious ſkill, 
To ſpoil the nation” s laſt great trade, quadrille ! 


Since then, my Lord, on ſuch a world we fall, 
What ſay you? B. Say ? Why take it, gold and all. 


5 Some miſers of great wealth, proprietors of the coal-mines, had entered 
at this time into an aſſociation to keep up coals to an extravagant price» 


| whereby the poor were reduced almoſt to ſtarve, till one of them taking the 


advantage of underſell ing the reſt, defeated the deſign. 
$ Sir William Colepepper, bart. a perſon of an ancient family, and am- 
ple fortune, without one other quality of a gentleman, who, after ruining 
himſclf at the gaming-table, poſt the reſt of his days in ſitting there to ſec 
the ruin of others. 
P. What 


> 
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P. What riches give us, let us then enquire 7 
- Meat, fire, and cloaths. B. What more? P. Meat, 
cloaths, and fire. 80 

Is this too little? Would you more than live? 

Alas! 'tis more than Turner * finds they give. 

Alas ! 'tis more than (all his viſions paſt) 
Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at laſt! 

What can they give? To dying Hopkins 4, hetrs; _ 85 
To Chartres, vigour; Japhet, noſe and cars 8? 
Can they, in gems bid pallid Hippia glow, 

In Fulvia's buckle eaſe the throbs helow ; 

Or heal, old Narſes, thy obſcener ail, 
With all th' embroid'ry plaifter'd at thy tail? 90 
They might (were Harpax not too wife to ſpend) 

Give- Harpax ſelf the bleſſing of a friend; 

Or find ſome doQtor that would fave the life 

Of wretched Shylock, ſpite of Shylock's wife: 

But thouſands die, without or this or that, 95 
Die, and endow a college, or a cat. | 


To ſome, indeed, heav'n grants the happier fate, 
T” enrich a baſtard, or a ſon they hate. 


One, who, being poſlc{T.d of three hundred thouſand pounds, laid down 
his coach, becauſe intereft was reduced ſrom five to four per cent. and then 
put ſeventy thouſand into the charitable corporation for better intereſt ; which 
ſam having loſt, he took it ſo much to heart, that he k:pt his chamber ever 
after. 

+ A citizen, whoſe rapacity ebtained him the name of Vulture Hopkins. 
He lived worthleſs, but died worth three hundred thouſand pounds, which 

| he would give to no perſon living, but left it fo as not to be inberited till 
after the ſecond generation. His counſel repreſenting to him how many years 
it muſt he before this could take effect, and that his money could only lie at 
intereſt all that time, he expreſſed great joy thereat, and ſaid, They would 
then be as long in ſpending, as he had been in getting it.” But the Chan» 
cery afterwards ſet alide the will, and gave it to ihe heir at law. 

$ Japhbet Crook, alias Sir Peter Stranger, was puniſhed with the loſs of 
thoſe parts, for having forged a conveyance of an eftate to himſelf, upon 
which he took up ſeveral thouſand pounds. He was at the fame time ſued 
in Chancery for having fraudulently obtained a will, by which he poſſeſſed 
another conſiderable eſtate, in wrong of the brother of the deceaſed. By 
theſe means he was worth a great ſum, which (in reward for the ſmall loſs 


of his cars) he enjoyed in pri ſon till his death, and yueey left to his exe 
cutor. 


1 pPerhap⸗ 


— — 
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T 
Perhaps you think the poor might have their part. 
Bond damns the poor *, and hates them from his heart : 
The grove Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule 101 

That ev'ry man in want is knave or fool: 
& God cannot love (ſays Blunt, with tearleſs eyes) 
c The wretch he 1 piouſſy denies: 
But the good biſhop, with a meeker air, 05 
Admits, and leaves them, Providence's care. 
Vet to be juſt to theſe poor men of pelf, 
Each does but hate his neighbour as himſelf: 
Damn'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The flave that digs it, and the ſlave that hides. 110 
B. Who ſuffer thus, mere charity ſhould own, 
aft act on motives pow'rful, tho' unknown. 
P. Some war, ſome 2 or famine they foreſee, 
Some revelation hid from you and me. | 
Why Shylock wants a meal, the cauſe is found, IIS 
He thinks a loaf will riſe to fifty pound. 
"What made directors cheat in South- Sea year ? 
To live on ven'ſon when it ſold fo dear. 
Aſk you why Phryne the whole auction buys? | 
Phryne ſoreſces a general exciſe. 120 
Why ſhe and 3 raiſe that monſtrous ſum ? 
Alas! they fear a man will coſt a plumb. 
Wiſe Peter + ſees the world's reſpect for gold, 
And therefore hopes this nation * be ſold ; 


Glorious 
4 „This Epiſtle was written in the year 1730, when a corporation was eſta- 
_ bliſhed to lend money to the poor upon pledges, by the name of the Chari- 
J table Corporation; but the whole was turned only to an iniquitous method 
ol enriching particular people, to the ruin of ſuch numbers, that it became a 
Parliamentary concern to endcavour the relief of thoſe unhappy ſufferers, and 
three of the managers, who were members of the Houſe, were expelled. By 
- tbe report of the committee, appointed to enquire into that iniquitous affair, 

it appears, that when it was objected to the intended removal of the office, 
. that the poor, for whoſe uſe it was erected, would be hurt by it, Bond, one 

© of the directors, replied, damm the pcar. That God hates the poor, and, 
That every man in want is knave or fool, &c. were the . e- 

begms of ſome of the perſons here mentioned. 

+ Peter Walter, a perſon not only eminent in the wiſdom of his profeſſion, 

as a dexterous attorney, but allowed to be a good, if not a ſafe, convey- 
13 '. anccr 5 


1 _ » 
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Glorious ambition! Peter, ſwell thy ſtore, 2225 
And be what Rome's great Didius * was before. 
The crown of Poland, venal twice an age, // 


To juſt three millions ſtinted modeſt Gage. 

But nobler ſcenes Maria's dreams unfold, 

Hereditary realms, and worlds of gold, 13 

Congenial ſouls; whoſe life one Av*rice Joins, 4 

And one fate buries in tt Aſturian*mines, 
Much-injur'd Blunt d! why bears he Britain's hate 3 7 

A wizard told him in theſe words our fate: 1 

« At length corruption, like a gen'ral flood, 135 

(So long by. watchful miniſters withſtood) — 

4 Shall deluge all; and av' rice creeping on, | 

% Spread like a'low-born miſt, and blot the ſun; 

« Stateſman and patriot ply alike the ſtocks, 

c Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the box, 3240 - 

&« And judges job, and biſhops bite the town, _ 

«© And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. © 

„See Britain ſunk in lucre's ſordid charms, 

&« And France reveng'd of AnNE's and Ep wann 's. 


arms!“ | | 
*Twas no court-badge, great ſeriv'ner, fir'd OY brain, 
Nor lordly luxury, nor city gain: 145 


ancer; extretnely reſpected by the nobility of this land, though free from all 
manner of luxury and oſtentation: his wealth was never ſeen, and his bounty - 
was never heard of, except to his own ſon, for whom he procured aniem- 
ployment of conſiderable profit, of which he gave him as much, as was nec 
ſary. Therefore the taxing this gentleman with any agony re is certainly 
a great wrong to him. 1 

A Roman lawyer, ſo rich as to purchaſe the empire when i it was ſet to 
fale upon the death of Pertinax. : | 5 

+ The two perſons here mentioned were of quality, each of whom 3 in the 
Miſſiſippi deſpiſed to realize above three hundred thouſand pounds; the gen- 
tle man with a view to the purchaſe of the crown of Poland, the lady on a 
viſion of the like royal nature. They ſince retired into Spain, where ey 
are ſtill in ſearch of gold in the mines of the Aſturias. 

8 Sir John Blunt, originally a ſerivener, was one of. the firſt projuQors, of 
the South-Sea company, and afterwards one of the directors and managers of 
the famous ſcheme in 1720, He was alſo one of thoſe who ſuffered mot fe - 
verely by the bill of pains and penalti:s on the ſaid direftars.' H. died inthe 
Fear 1731. | ; 

No, 


—.— * / re inn tugs Oo W 
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No, *twas thy righteous end, aſham'd to ſee 
Senates degen'rate, patriots diſagree, 
And nobly wiſhing party-rage to ceaſe, 
To buy both ſides, and give thy country peace. 150 
& All this is madncfs,”* cries a ſober ſage : 
But who, my friend, has reaſon in his rage? 
«© The ruling paſſion, be it what it will, 
c The ruling paſſion conquers reaſon ſtill.” 
Leſs mad the wildeſt whimſey we can frame, 155 
Than ev*n that paſſion, if it has no aim; | 
For tho” ſuch motives Folly you may call, 
The folly's greater to have none at all. 
Hear then the truth: Tis heav'n each paſſion ſends, 


, And diff rent men directe to diff rent ends. 160 


« Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
&« Extremes in man concur to gen'ral uſe.” 


: Aſk we what makes one keep, and one beſtow ? 


That Pow' Rx who bids the ocean ebb and flow, 
Bids ſeed - time, harveſt, equal courſe maintain, 165 
Thro' reconcil'd extremes of drought and rain, | 


Builds life on death, on change duration founds, 


And gives th' eternal wheels to know their rounds, 
Riches, like inſets, when conceal'd they lie, 

Wait but for wings, and in their ſeaſon fly. 179 

Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidft his ſtore, 

Sees but a backward ſteward for the poor; 

This year a reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; 


The next, a fountain, ſpouting thro? his heir, 


In laviſh ſtreams to quench a country's thirſt, 175 
And men and dogs ſhall drink him till they burſt, 

Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, 
Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth : 


What tho? (the uſe of barb'rous ſpits forgot) 


His kitchen vy'd in coolneſs with his grot ? 180 
His court with nettles, moats with creſſes ſtor'd, 
With ſoups unbought, and ſallads bleſs'd his board? 


If Cotta liv'd on pulſe, it was no more 
Than Bramins, faints, and ſages did before; 


To 
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To cram the rich was prodigal expence, 
And who would take the poor from Providence ? 
Like ſome lone Chartreux ſtands the good old hall, 
Silence without, and faſts within the wall : 
No rafter*d roofs with dance and tabor ſound; | 
No noon-tide bell invites the Php round : 190 
Tenants with ſighs the ſmoakleſs tow'rs ſurvey, 
And turn th' unwilling fteeds another way: 
Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, 
Curſe the ſav'd candle, and unop*'ning door; | 
While the gaunt maſtiff growling at the gate, 195 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. 
Not ſo his ſon, he mark'd this overſight, 
And then miſtook reverſe of wrong for right. 
(For what to ſhun will no great knowledge need, 
But what to follow, is a taſk indeed.) 200 
Yet ſure, of qualities deſerving praiſe, 
More go to ruin fortunes, than to raiſe, 
What ſlaughter'd hecatombs, what floods of wine, 
Fill the capacious *ſquire, and deep divine ! 
Yet no mean motives this POT 5 draws, 205 
His oxen perth in his country's cauſe; 
*Tis GxoRGE and LIBERTY that crowns the cup, 
And zeal for that great houſe which eats him up. 
The woods recede around the naked ſeat, 
The Sylvans groan—no matter for the fleet: | 210 | 
Next goes his wool—to cloathe our valiant bands, | | 
Laſt, for his country's love, he ſells his lands. 
To town he comes, completes the nation's hope, 
And heads the bold train-bands, and burns a Pope. 
And ſhall not Britain now reward his toils, 215 
Britain, that pays her patriots with her ſpoils ? 
In vain at Court the bankrupt pleads his cauſe, 
His thankleſs country leaves him to her laws. | 
The ſenſe to value riches, with the art 
T' enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 220 
Vo. I. Uu Not 
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Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly purſu'd, 

Not ſunk by floth, not rais'd by ſervitude ; ; 

To balance fortune by a juſt expence, 

Join with ceconomy, magnificence ; 

With ſplendor, charity ; with plenty, health ; 22 
Oh teach us, Ba THuxs r! yet unſpoil'd by wealth ! 
That ſecret rare, between th' extremes to move 

Of mad good-nature, and of mean ſelf- love. 

B. To worth or want well-weigh'd, be bounty giv” n, 
Agd eaſe, or emulate, the care of "i n; 230 
(Whoſe meaſure full o'erflows on human race) 3 
Mend fortune's fault, and juſtify her grace. 

Wealth in the grols 1 is death, but life diffusꝰ ds 

As poiſon heals, in juſt proportion us'd ; | 
In heaps, like ambergris, a ſtink it lies, 235 
But well diſpers'd, is incenſe to the ſkies. _ 

P. Who ftarves by nobles, or with nobles eats ? 

The wretch that truſts them, and the rogue that cheats, 
Is there a lord, who knows a chearful noon 

Without a fidler, flatt'rer, or buffoon 2 249 
Whoſe table, wit, or modeſt merit ſhare, ia 
Un-elbow'd by a ee pimp, or play'r ? 

Who copies Your's, or Oxford's better part , 

To eaſe th' oppreſs'd, and raiſe the finking heart ? 
Where'er he ſhines, oh fortane, gild the ſcene, 245 
And angels guard him! in the colden mean! | 
There, 'Enplith bounty yet a while may ſtand, 

And honour linger ere it leaves the land. 

But all our praiſes, why ſhould Jords engro(s ? 

Riſe, honeſt muſe ! and ſing the Man of Roſs +: 2 50 


* Edward Harley, carl a" Oxiore, the {on of Robert, created earl of Ox+ 
ford, and earl Mortimer by queen Anne This nobleman died regretted by 
all men of letters, great numbers of whom had experiented his benefits. 

+ The perſon here celebrated, who with a ſmall eſtate actually performed 
all theſe good works, and whoſe true name was almoſt Joſt (partly by the 
title of the Man ot Roſs given him by way of eminence, and partly by being 
burted without fo moch as an in ſeription) was calleck Mr John Kyrle. He 
d in the year 1724, aged go, and lies interred | in the chanc.b of the church 
of Roſs in 6 4 

Pleas'd 
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Pleas'd Vaga echoes thro! her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe reſoundd, 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's ſultry brow ? ? 
From the ory rock who bade the waters flow. ? 
Not to the ſkies in uſeleſs columns toſts 233 
Or in proud falls magnificently loſt, 
But clear and artleſs, pouring thro? the plain 
Health to the fick, and ſolace to the ſwain; 
Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows ; | 
Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe > 260 
Who taught that heav'n- directed ſpire to riſe? 
c The Max of Ross,“ each liſping babe replies: 
Behold the market- place with poor o'erſpread! 
The Man of Roſs divides the weekly bread : ea 
He feeds yon alnis-houſe, neat; but void of ſtate; 26g 
Where age and want fit ſmiling at the gate; 
Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 
Is any ſick? the Man of Roſs relieves, 


Preſcribes, attends, the med'cige makes, and gives. 270 


Is there a variance ? enter but his door; 
Balk'd are the courts; and conteſt is no more. 
Deſpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. 

B. Thrice happy man! enabled to purſue | 275 
What all ſo wiſh, but want the pow'r to do! | 
Oh ſay, what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 

What mines to ſwell that boundleſs charity? 

P: Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man poſſeſt five hundred pounds a year. 280 

Bluſh, grandeur, bluſh ! proud courts, withdraw your 
blaze ! 

Ye little ftars ! hide your diminiſh'd rays. 

B. And what? no monument, inſcription, ſtone ! 
His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown? 

P. Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name: 286 


Uu 2 | Go, 
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Go, ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the hiſtory, 
Enough, that virtue fill'd the ſpace between; 
Prov'd, by the ends of being, to have been. 290 
When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end; 
Shouldring God's altar a vile image ſtands; 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands; 
That hve-long wig which Gorgon's ſelf might own, 295 
Eternal buckle takes in Parian ftone, 
Behold what bleſhngs wealth to life can lend! 
And ſee, what en it affords our end. 
In the worſt inn's worft room, with mat half-hung, 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung, 300 
On once a flock-bed, but repair'd with ſtraw, 
With tape-ty'd curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 
Great Villers hes *—alas! how chang'd from him, 305 
That life of pleaſure, and that ſoul of whim ! 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's + proud alcove, 
The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury & and love; 
Or juſt as gay, at council, in a ring 
Of mimick'd Stateſmen, and their merry King. 310 
No wit to flatter, left of all his ſtore ! t 
No fool to laugh at, which he valu'd more. 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, fricnds, 
And fame; this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 

His Grace's fate ſage Cutler could foreſee, 315 
And well (he thought) advis'd him, Live like me.” 


This lord, yet more famous for his vices than his misfortuncs, having 
been poſſeſſed of about 50,0001. a year, and paſſed through many of the 
bigheſt poſts in the kingdom, died in the year 1687, in a remote inn in 
Yorkſhire, reduced to the utmoſt miſery. 

+ A delightful palzce on the banks of the Thames, built by the duke of 
Buckingham. | 

$ The counteſs of Shrewſbury, a woman abandoned to gallantrics. The 
earl, ber huſband, was kiled by the duke of Buckingham in a duel; and it 
has been ſaid, that during the combat ſhe- held the duke's horſes in the habit 
of 2 page. 


As 
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As well his Grace reply'd, “ Like you, Sir John ? 
« That I can do, when all I have is gone.” 
Reſolve me, Reaſon, which of theſe is worſe, 
Want with a full, or with an empty purſe ? 320 
Thy life more wretched, Cutler, was confeſs'd, 
Ariſe, and tell me, was thy death more bleſs'd? 
Cutler ſaw tenants break, and houſes fall, 
For very want; he could not build a wall. 
His only daughter in a ftranger's pow'r, 325 
For very want; he could not pay a dow'r. 
A few grey hairs his rev'rend temples crown'd, 
Twas very want that fold them for two pound. 
What ev'n deny'd a cordial at his end, | 
Baniſn'd the doctor, and expell'd the friend? 330 
What but a want, which you perhaps think mad, 
Vet numbers feel, the want of what he had! 
Cutler and Brutus, dying both exclaim, 
„ Virtue! and Wealth! what are ye but a name! 
Say, for ſuch worth are other worlds prepar'd? 338 
Or are they both, in this their own reward ? 
A knotty point ! to which we now proceed. 
But you are tir'd— I'll tell a tale—B. Agreed. 
P. Where London's column *, pointing at the ſkies 


Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies; 340 


There dwelt q citizen of ſober fame, 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name; 
Religious, punctual, frugal, and fo forth; 
His word would paſs for more than he Was worth, 
One ſolid diſh his week-day meal affords, 345. 
An added pudding ſolemniz'd the Lord's: 
Conſtant at Church, and Change; his gains were ſure, 
His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor. DS 
The dev'l was piqu'd ſuch ſaintſhip to behold, : 
And long'd to tempt him, like good Job of old: 350 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 


8 The monument, built in memory ot the fire of London, with an in- 
ſcription importing that city to have been burat by the Papiſts. 
; Rous'd 
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Rous'd by the prince of air, the whirlwinds ſweep 

The ſurge, and plunge his father in the deep ; 
Then full againſt his Corniſh lands they roar, 355 
And two rich ſhipwrecks bleſs the lucky ſhore. 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks, 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes : 
Live like yourſelf,” was ſoon my lady's word; 
And lo! two puddings ſmoak'd upon the board: 360 

_ Aﬀeep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away: 

He pledg'd it to the knight; the knight had wit, 

So kept the di mond, and the rogue was bit. 
Some ſeruple roſe, bet thas he tags his thought, 365g 
«© Pl now give fixpence where I gave a groat ; 

« Where once I went to church, III axe go twice 

4 And am fo clear too of all other vice.” 

The tempter ſaw his time; the work he ply'd ; | 
Stocks and ſubſeriptions pour on ev'ry fide, 379 
Till all the dæmon makes his full deſcent 
In one abundant ſhow'r of cent per cent, 

Sinks deep within him, and poſleſſes whole, 
Then dubs director, and ſecures his ſoul. 
Behold Sir Balaam now a man of ſpirit, 375 
Aſeribes his gettings to his parts and merit; 
What late he call'd a bleſſing, now was wit, 
And God's good providence, a lucky hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn : 5 
His compting-houſe employ'd the Sunday- moin: 380 
Seldom at church (*twas ſuch a buſy life) 
But duly ſent his family and wife, 
There (fo the dey'l ordain'd) one Chriſtmas-tide 
My good old lady catch'd a cold, and dy'd. 
A nymph of quality admires our knight ; 
He marries, bows at court, and grows polite : 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins (to pleaſe tho fair) 
The well-bred cuckolds in St. James's air: 
Firſt, for his ſon a gay commiſſion buys, 
Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies: 305 
| „His 
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His daughter flaunts a viſcount's tawdry wife; H 
She bears a coronet and p—x for life, 

In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains, 

And onę more penfioner St. Stephen gains, 

My lady falls to play ; ſo bad her chance, 

He muſt repair it; takes a bribe from France 
The Houſe perch him; Coningſby harangues 
The Court forſake him, and Sir Balaam hangs ; 
Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan! are thy own, 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crown : 
The devil and the king divide the prize, 

And ſad Sir Balaam curſes God and dies, 
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is TL E W. 
© 0 


RIchARD BoyLe, Earl of BugIINGTON. 


SER GC U'M.E N T. 


Of the Us E of Rrcurs. 


HE vanity of expence in people of wealth and qua- 
lity. The abuſe of the word taſe, ver. 13. That 

the firſt principle and foundation in this, as in every thing 
elſe, is good ſenſe, 40. The chief proof of it is to follow 
nature, even in works of mere luxury and elegance. In- 
ſtanced in architecture and gardening, where all muſt be 
adapted to the genius and w/e of the place, and the beauties 
not forced into it, but reſulting from it, 50. How men 
are diſappointed in their moſt expenſive undertakings, 
for want of this true foundation, without which nothing 
can pleaſe lang, if at all; and the beſt examples and rules 
will but be perverted into ſomething burthenſome or ridi— 
culous, 65, &c. to 92. A deſcription of the falſe taſte of 


magnificerce ; 


AR GUM E RY 
magnificenice 3 the firſt grand error of which is to imagine 
that greatneſs conſiſts in the ſize and dimenſion, inſtead of 
the proportion and harmony of the whole, 97, and the ſecond, 
either in joining together parts incoherent, or too minutely 
reſembling, or in the repetition of the fame too frequently, 
105, &c. A word or two of falſe taſte in books, in muſic, 
in painting, even in preaching and prayer, and laſtly in en- 
tertainments, 133, &c. Yet PRO VID EN x is juſtified in 
giving wealth to be ſquandered in this manner, fince it 
1s diſperſed to the poor and laborious part of mankind, 
169. (recurring to what is laid down in the firſt Book, 
Ep. ii. and in the Epiſtle preceding this, 159, &c.) What 
are the proper objects of magnificence, and a proper field 


for the expence of great men, 177, &, and finally the 


great, and public works which become a * 191, to 
the end. 


Vor. I. r 57 


E P I 8 Tr E IV.“ 


21s ſtrange, the miſer ſhould his cares employ 


To gain thoſe riches he can ne'er enjoy: 


Is it leſs ſtrange, the prodigal ſhould waſte | 
His wealth, to purchaſe what he ne'er can taſte? .. 
Not for himſelf he fees, or hears, or eat 5 
Artiſts muſt chuſe his pictures, muſic, ok} : 


He buys for Topham +, drawings and deſigns, 


For Pembroke ſtatues, dirty gods, and coins; 


Rare monkiſh manuſcripts for Hearne ae, , 


And books for Mead, and butterflies for Sloane, F 10 

Think we all theſe are for himſelf ? no more 

Than his fine wife, alas! or finer whore. ; 
For what has Virro painted, built and planted ? 

Only to ſhew, how many taſtes he wanted. 

What brought Sir Viſto's ill-got wealth to waſte? 15 

Some dæmon whiſper'd, © Viſto! have a taſte,” 

Heav*n viſits with a taſte the wealthy fool, 

And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule. 

See! ſportive fate, to puniſh aukward pride, | 

Bids Bubo build, and ſends him ſuch a guide : 20 


The extremes of avarice and p- efuſon being treated of in the foregoing 
Epiſtle ; this takes up one particul:r branch of the latter, the waniry of er- 
pence in people of wealth and quality; and is therefore a corollary to the pre- 
ceding, juſt as the Epiſtle on the Characters of Women is to that of the 
Knowledge and Characters of Men. It is equally remarkable for exactneſs 
of method with the reſt. But the nature of the ſubject, which is leſs philo- 


 ſophical, makes it capable of being analyzed in a much narrower compaſs. 


+ A gentleman famons for a judicious collection of drawings. 
5 Two eminent phyſicians; the one had an excellent library, the other 


the fineſt collection in Europe of natural curioſities; botꝭ men of great learn- 


ing and humanity. 

This man was a carpenter, employed by a firſt miniſter, who raiſed him 
to an architect, without any genius in the art: and after ſome wretched 
proofs of his inſufficiency in public buildings, made him n of the 
Board of works. 
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A ſtanding ſermon, at each year's expence, 
That never coxcombs reach magnificence ! 


You ſhow us, Rome was glorious, not profuſe, * 


And pompous buildings once were things of uſe. 

Vet ſhall. (my lord) your juſt, your noble rules 

Fill half the land with imitating fools z * 

Who random drawings from your ſheets ſhall take, 

And of one beauty many blunders make; 

Load ſome vain church with old theatric ſtate, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden- gate; 

| Reverſe your ornaments, and hang them all 

On ſome patch'd dog-hole ek'd with ends of wall: 

Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't, 

That, lac'd with bits of ruftic, makes a front. 

Shall call the wind thro? long arcades to roar, 

Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door; 

Conſcius they act a true Palladian part. 

And if they ftarve, they ftarve by rules of art. 
Oft have you hinted to your brother peer, 


A certain truth, which many buy too dear: Fo 


Something there is more needful.than expence, 
And ſomething previous ev'n to taſte — tis ſenſe : 
Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of heav'n, 
And tho? no ſcience, fairly worth the ſeven: 
A light, which in yourſelf you muſt perceive ; 
Jones + and Le Notre have it not to give. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 
To ſwell the terras, or to fink the grot ; 
In all, let nature never be forgot. | 
But treat the goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 
Nor over-dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare; 
Let not each beauty ev'ry where be ſpy'd, 
Where half the 1kill is decently to hide. 


25 


45, 


50 


» The earl of Burlington was then publiſhing the deſigns of Inigo Jones, 


and the Antiquities of Rome by Palladio. 


+ Inigo Jones, the celebrated architect, and M. Le Notre, the deſigner of 


the beſt gardens in France, 


Xx2 


He 
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He gains all points, who pleaſingly confounds, 55 


Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. 
Conſult the genius of the place in all ; 
That tells the waters or to riſe or fall; 


Or helps th' ambitious hill the heav'ns to ſcale, 


Or ſcoops in eircling theatres the vale ; TEST. | 
Calls in che country, catches op'ning glades, 


Joins willing woods, and varies ſhades from ſhades ; 
Now breaks, or now direRs, ch“ intending lines; 
Paints as you plant, and, as you work, defigns. 

Still follow. ſenſe, of ev*ry art the 8 65 
Parts anſwering parts ſhall ſlide into a whole, 
Spontaneous beautics all around advance, 


Start e' en from difficulty, ſtrike from chance; 


Nature ſhall join you; Time ſhall make it grow | 

A work to wonder at—perhaps a STow. 70 
Without it, proud Verſailles !. thy glory falls; 05 

And Nero's terraces deſert their walls: 

The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make, 

Lo! CoBHAM comes, and floats them with a lake: 

Or cut wide views through mountains to the plain, * 75 


You'll wiſh your hill or ſhelter'd ſeat again. 


Ev'n in an ornament its place remark, 
Nor in an hermitage ſet Dr. Ciarke, 
Behold Villario' s ten years toil complete: 
His quincunx darkens, his efpaliers meet; 80 
The wood ſupports the plain, the, parts unite, 


And ſtrength of ſhade contends with ſtrength of light ; ſp 


A waving glow the gloomy beds diſplay, 1 
Bluſhing 3 in bright diverſities of day, 
With ſilver- quiv ring rills mæander d oer 85 
Enjoy them, you! Villario, can no more; 

Tir'd of the ſcene parterres and fountains yield 

He finds at laſt ne better likes a field. 


This was done in Hertfordſhire by a wealthy citizen, at the cxpence of 
above 3 col. by which means (merely to oethok a dead plain} he let in the 
porth Sin upon his houſe and parterre, which were before adorned and de- 
F. add 255 beaytityul woods. | 


3 Tho? 
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Throꝰ his young woods how pleas'd Sabinus ſtray'd, 
Or ſate delighted in the thick'ning made, 90 
Wich annual joy the red'ning ſhoots to greet, 8 
Or ſee the ſtretching branches long to meet! 
His ſon's fine taſte an op' ning viſta loves, 
Fve to the dryads of his father's groves © "<P G 
ne boundlefs green, or flourifh'd carpet views, 95 

With all the mournful family of y ewa; 208.45 
The thriving plants, ignoble broomſticks made, 

Now ſweep thoſe alleys they were born to ſhade. 

At Timon's villa let us pafs a day, 
Where all ery out, What ſums are thrown away? * 100 
So proud, ſo grand; of that ſtupendous air, 

Soft and Agrecable come never there, 
Greatneſs, with Timon, dwells in ſuch a draught *_ 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 
To compaſs this, his building is a town, 8 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a down: 1 
Who but muſt laugh, the maſter when he ſees, 
A puny inſect, ſhiv'ring at a breeze! 
Lo, what huge heaps of littleneſs around ! 25 
The whole, a labour'd quarry above ground. 110 
Two Cupids ſquirt before: a lake behind 
Improves the keennels' of the northern wind. 
His gardens next your admiration call, 
On ev'ry fide you look, behold” the wall! bo 
No pleaſing intricacies interrene. 115 
No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene; 2 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform juſt reffects the other. 
The ſuff' ring eye inverted nature ſeees, 

Trees cut to ſtatues, ſtatues thick as trees; 120 
With here a fountain, never to be play'd'; © . 
And there a ſummer-houſe, that knows no fhade ; 
Here Amphitrite ſails thro” myrtle bow'rs; 
There gladiators fight, or die in flow'rs; | 
Unwater'd lee the drooping ſea-horſe mourn, 125 
And ſwallows.,rooft in Nilus? duſty urn. | 
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My lord advances with majeſtic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleaſure to be ſeen : 
But ſoft by regular approach not yet 
Firſt thro” the length of yon hot terrace ſweat; 130 
And when up ten ſteep ſlopes you've drag'd your thighs, 
Juſt at his Na che n bleſs your eyes. 
His ſtudy! with what authors is it ſtor'd ? 
Ti books, not authors, curious is my lord; 
To all their dated backs he turns you cours: $2452 435 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sueil has 3 wes, 
Lo ſome are vellum, and the reſt as good 
For all his lordſhip knows, but they are wood. 
For Locke or Milton 'tis in vain to look, | 
Theſe ſhelves admit not any modern book. 140 
And now the chapel's filver bell you Nn | 
That ſummons you to all the pride of pray'r: 
Like quirks of muſic, broken and uneven, 
Make the ſoul dance upon a jig to heav'n. | 
On painted ceilings you devoutly ſtare, 145 
Where ſprawl the ſaints of Verrio and Laguerre *, 
Or gilded clouds in fair expanſion lie, 
And bring all. Paradiſe before your eye. 
To reſt, the cuſhion and foft Dean invite, 
Who never mentions. Hell to ears polite. | 150 
But hark! the chiming clocks to dinner call - | 
A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble hall: 
The rich buffet well-colour'd ſerpents grace, 
And gaping tritons ſpew to waſh your face. 
Is this a dinner ? this a genial room ? | 155 
No, *tis a temple, and a hecatomb, | | 
A ſolemn ſacrifice, perform'd in ſtate, 
You drink by meaſure, and to minutes eat. 
So quick retires each flying courſe, you'd ſwear 
Sancho's dread doctor and his wand were there. 160 
Between each act the trembling falvers ring, 
From ſoup to ſweet-wine, and God bleſs the king. 


'® Verrio (Antonio) painted many / ceilings. Ke. at Wind'or, Hampton- 
Court, &c, and Lagucrre at Blenheim- eaſtle, and other places, 
In 


i 
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In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, 1014 
And complaiſantly help'd to all I hate, 


Treated, careſs'd, and tir'd, I take my _— n b i6s 
Sick of bis civil pfl from morn to evCe : 
I curſe ſuch laviſh eoſt, and little ſkill. 


And ſwear no day was ever paſt ſo ill. 

Yet hence the poor are cloath'd, the hungry fed; 
Health to himſelf, and to his * bread... 1e 
The lab'rer bears: what his hard heart denies, e 
His charitable vanity ſupplies. 8 

Another age ſnall ſee the golden ear 
Imbrow the ſlope, and nod on the parterre, 3 
Deep harveſt bury all his pride has plann' d. 175 
And laughing Ceres reaflume the land. — 

Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the ſoil ; 
Who plants like BATHURST, or who builds like BoyLE. 
*Tis uſe alone that ſanctifſes expence, 
And ſplendor borrows all her rays from ſenſe. 180 

His father's acres who enjoys in peace 
Or makes his neighbours glad, if he encreaſe; 

Whoſe chearful tenants bleſs their yearly toil, 

Yet to their lord owe more than to the ſoil ; 

Whoſe ample lawns are not aſham'd to feed 185 
The milky heifer and deſerving ſteed; 
Whole riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 

But future building, future navies, grow: 

Let his plantations ſtretch from down to down, 

Firſt ſhade a country, and then raiſe a town, 190 

You too proceed! make falling arts your care, 

Ere& new wonders, and the old repair; 

Jones and Palladio to themſelves reſtore, 

And be whate'er Vitruvius was before : 
Till kings call forth th' ideas of your mind, 195 
(Proud to accompliſh what ſuch hands defign'd) 
Bid harbours open, public ways extend, * 

Bid temples, worthier of the God, aſcend ; 


Bid 
The poet after having touched upon the proper obje ds of magnificencs 
and expence, ip the private wor * of great men, comes to tho'e great and 
| public 


| 
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Bid the broad arch the dang'rous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main 
Back to his bounds their ſubject ſea command, 
And roll obedieat rivers thro? the land: 


200 


Theſe honours, peace to happy Britain brings, 


Theſe are Kees works, and "worthy kings, 


public works which become a prince. This poem was publiſhed in the year 


2732, when ſome of the new-built churches, by the act of Queen Anne, 
were ready to fall,” being founded in boggy land (which is EY alluded 
to in our author's imitation of Horace, Lib. ii. Sat. 2, 


Shall half the new-built churches round thee tan) 

others very vilely executed, through fraudulent cabals between undertakers, 
officers, &c. Dagenham- breach had done very great miſchiefs; many of 
the highways throughout England were hardly paſſable; and moſt of thoſe 
which were repaired by. turnpikes were made jobs for private lucre, and in- 
famouſly executed, even to the entrance of London itſelf : the propoſal of 
building a bridge at Weſtminſter had been petitioned againſt and rejected; 
but in two years after the publication of this poem, an act for bvilding 2 
bridge paſſed through both Houſes. After many debates in the committee, 
the cxecution_ was left to the carpenter above-mentioned, who would have 
made it a wooden one; to which our anthor alludes in theſe lines, 

Who builds a bridge that never drove a pile? 

Should Ripley venture, all the world would ſmile. 


l MORAL 
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E PI S T L E vV* 
To Mr. AppISs oOo. 


Occaſioned by his DiaLoGvEs on MEDATL.s, 


EE the wild waſte of all devouring years ! 
How Rome her own ſad ſepulchre appears, 
With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread ! 
The very tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead! 
Imperial wonders rais'd on nations ſpoil'd, 8 
Where mix'd with ſlaves the groaning martyr toil'd: 
Huge theatres, that now unpeopled woods, 
Now drain'd a diſtant country of her floods: 
Fanes, which admiring gods with pride ſurvey, 
Statues of men, ſcarce leſs alive than they ! 10 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould' ring age, 
Some hoſtile fury, ſome religious rage. 
Barbarian blindneſs, chriſtian zeal conſpire, 


And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 


* This was originally written in the year 1715, when Mr. Addiſon in- 
tended to publiſh his book of Medals ; it was fome time before he was ow 
tary of ſtate; but not publiſhed till Mr, Tickell's Edition of his works ; 
which time the verſes on Mr. Craggs, which comma the poem, were 4 
ded, viz. in 1720. 

As the third Epiſtle treated of the extremes of awvarice and profuſion ; and 
the fourth took up one particular branch of the latter, namely, the wanity of 
expence in people of wealth and quality, and was therefore a corollary to the 
third; ſo this treats of one circumſtance of that vanity, as it appears in the 
common collectors of old coins: and is, therefore, a corollary to the fourth, 


„ Yy Perhaps, 


} 
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The verſe and ſculpture bore an equal * 
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Perhaps, by its own ruins ſav'd from flame, 15 


Some bury'd marble half preſerves a name; 

That name the learn'd with fierce diſputes purſue, 
And give to Titus old Veſpaſian s due. 

_ Ambition figh'd : ſhe found it vain to truſt 


The faithleſs 9 and the crumbling buſt: 20 


Huge moles, whoſe ſhadow ſtretch'd 3 ſhore toſhore, 


Their ruins periſh'd, and their place no more! 

Convinc'd, ſhe now contracts her vaſt deſign, 

And all * triumphs ſhrink into a eoin, 

A narrow orb each crouded conqueſt keeps, 

Beneath her palm here ſad Judea weeps. 

Now ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, 

And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile or Rhine 

A ſmall Euphrates thro' the piece is roll'd, 

And little, eagles wave their wings in gold. 30 
The Medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 

Thro' climes and ages bears each form and name: 

In one ſhort view ſubjected to our eye 


25 


Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties lie. 


With ſharpen'd ſight pale antiquaries pore, 35 
Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. 
This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 
The ſacred ruſt of. twice ten hundred years ! 
To gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes, 
One graſps a Cecrops in extatic dreams. 40 


Poor V adius, long with learned fpleen.devour'd, 

Can taſte no pleaſure ſinee his ſhield was ſcour'd: 

And Curio, reftleſs by the fair-one's fide, 

Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride. 
Their's is the vanity, the learning thine : 


45. 
ine by thy hand, again Rome's glories ſhine; 


Her gods, and godlike heroes riſe to view, 
And all her. faded garlands bloom a- new. 
Nor bluſh, theſe ſtudies thy regard engage; 
Theſe pleas'd the fathers of poetic rage : 80 


And art reflected images to art. 
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MORAL ESSAYS. * 


Oh when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulons of Greek and Roman fame? 

In living medals ſee her wars enrolb'd, 

And vanquiſh'd realms ſupply recording gold? 
Here, riſing bold, the patriot” s honeſt face; ; 
There, warriors n in hiſtoric braſs: Ws 
Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee - — 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton s looks agree; 60 
Or in fair ſeries laurell'd bards be ſhown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. 

Then ſhall thy CRA Gs (and let me call him mine) 

On the caſt ore, another Pollio, ſhine; 
With aſpect open ſhall erect his head, 65 5 
And round the orb in laſting notes be read, 2 
<« Stateſman, yet friend to truth! of ſoul ſincere, POT. 
In action faithful, and in honour clear; 

© Who broke no e = ſerv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; * 
«© Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, 

* And prais'd, 1 by the Muſe he lov'd.” * 
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| 5 DIRECTIONS to the BINDER for placing the curs. 5 


N 
1. FRONTISPIECE do face the Title. 
; * . - He ſtood convinc'd twas fit 
4 - Who conquer'd Nature ſhould prefade | o'er Wit, 81 
| 25 III. Let wreaths of triumph now my temples deins, &c. 
2 IV. Bodies chang'd to various forms by ſpleen. 1 105 
88 V. Ah wretch! belie d the ſpouſe of God in yaih, &c. 
7 1 e 
1 VI. Millions ef ſuppliant crowds the ſhrine attend, 
I And all degrees before the goddeſs bend. _ 155 
: VII. Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions 
"= ſoar, &c. "08 
1 i VIII. The proper ſtudy of mankind is man. 262 
. IX. Self-love Rill ſtronger as its objects nigh, 264 
8 X. See ſome fit paſſion every age ſupply, &&. 269 


XI. Know then this truth, (enough for man to know) 
&c. 289 


XII. The love of pleaſure, and the love of ſway. 317 


XIII. What brought Sir Viſto! s ill-got wealth to 
waſte, &c. Arts 338 


